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WITH the presentation at this time of reports to 
the Legislatures of New York and New Jersey 
in regard to the proper development of New York 
Harbor, it is to be hoped that there will be much more 
widespread and intelligent interest shown in the dis- 
cussion of plans for the future of the Port of New 
York. That this is not merely a local question, but 
rather a problem of national and even international 
importance, has been frequently urged. This winter 
with the evident congestion of freight, including 
supplies intended for shipment to our Allies and to 
our soldiers abroad, the truth of this statement is 
more freely admitted. If once it be generaUy con- 
ceded, we can look forward to the preparation of 
plans based on the belief that it is of worldwide im- 
portance to have the Port of New York developed 
with a comprehensive understanding of world needs 
of the future, and not merely with the desire to effect 
some relatively slight relief from present discomforts 
experienced by our own community. 

In an effort to help members of the State Legisla- 
tures realize the magnitude of the problem and appre- 
ciate with what care and at what expense the Port of 
Hamburg, for example, has been developed, the Yale 
University Press has recently distributed a number 
of copies of two volumes heretofore published by it 
under the titles of ''The Port of Hamburgh ^ and ''The 
Port of Boston,** and written by Edwin J. Clapp, 
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Professor of Economics, New York Universily. The 
great value of both books is, of course, that they not 
only show what has been done elsewhere, under 
natural conditions less favorable than in the case of 
New York Harbor, but also that they cite conditions 
in other i)orts, treat the theory of port charges and 
operations, etc. In other words, as one reviewer has 
said, the volumes do not constitute merely a history 
of a single port but ''are practically an exhaustive 
examination of the requirements, equipment and 
functions of the modem first-class ocean port/' 

A distribution of additional copies of these books is 
now being made by the Yale University Press to 
others who are eager to know more of the problem and 
to aid in its solution; and the present volume is one of 
a special edition prepared for this purpose. It would 
have been imi)ossible, however, to have carried out on 
any large scale this plan to help those most directly 
concerned in the proper solution of an intricate prob- 
lem had the Yale University Press not been able to 
make use of a fund given by his widow as a memorial 
to Mr. William A. Bead of New York City. Mr. Bead 
was for forty years a banker there, long a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, 
actively interested in the city and its development, as 
well as in many important railroad enterprises; and 
would have been one of the first to recognize the great 
iEni)ortance of devising now the most far-sighted plans 
for the Port of New York. It has seemed then to the 
Yale University Press that there could be no better use 
made of this gift in his memory than to apply it to 
further a project which would have appealed to him as 
such a great service to the Nation, and particularly at 
this time. 

March, 1918. 
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PEEFACE 

This book is the outgrowth of a private report, made 
to the Directors of the Port of Boston, on the traffic 
situation in Boston. With the permission of the 
Directors, I have used in my book the material of that 
report 

It will be found that more than the traffic problem 
is here covered. The book deals also with a number 
of difficulties of Operation; that is, the arrangement 
for interchange of traffic between land and water car- 
riers. Operation is closely allied to traffic. Upon the 
cost and smoothness of terminal operations depend 
the terminal charges and service which traffic can 
reasonably expect. 

No one person can draw a complete physical or 
commercial plan for the future of a great seaport. 
This is my contribution towards such a plan, which 
will evolve from the meeting of many minds. I believe 
I have stated clearly the problems of the port and 
indicated the main lines that must be followed in their 
solution. 

**The Port of Boston" is not written for Boston 
alone. Much attention is given throughout to the 
theory of port charges and operations, and the prac- 
tices of other Atlantic ports are generally cited with 
regard to such matters as belt lines, lighterage, 
elevator charges and port industries. The whole 
discussion of the competition for export and import 
traffic of the American Middle West could as well 
appear in a book on New Orleans or Montreal 
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Among the many who have aided me in my work^ I 
mnst mention particularly my friend, General Hugh 
Banorofty formerly Chainnan of the Directors of the 
Port of Boston. 

My report was completed in July, 1914. In August, 
1914, the European War broke out and introduced 
into our foreign trade abnormal conditions which will 
disappear after the war. For example, the closure 
of the Dardanelles and Oerman control of the Baltic 
locked up the Bussian wheat supply and, in conjunc- 
tion with a large American crop in 1914, led to an 
enormous American wheat export at high prices. In 
the same way there has been a temporary revival of 
our shipments of provisions, beef and live horses. 

But when the war is over, we shall go back to sub- 
stantially the conditions here portrayed, at least so 
far as the business of Boston is concerned. The war 
has caught and held in suspension the situation which 
I describe and this situation will be precipitated after 
the war. 

Edwdst J. Glapp. 

University Heights, New York City, 
Autumn, 1915. 
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CHAPTER I 
ON THE MEANING OF POET DEVELOPMENT 

Engineering and operating problem. One side of 
the work of port development consists in the building 
of piers for the steamship lines. One element is in 
facilitating the interchange of carload freight between 
railroad lines and terminals where water lines are 
berthed These elements constitute the engineering 
and operating problems, which are probably not the 
largest part of the whole. So far as Boston is con- 
cerned, improved interchange of the sort mentioned 
will better in important details railroad service to and 
from some piers. This improved railroad service will 
hardly attract an additional steamship line. Nor can 
new lines be attracted simply by constmcting fine piers 
for them, though they be offered the piers free of 
rental. 

Traffic problem. Port development means, first of 
all, more frequent and diversified steamship services. ^ 
Steamship Hnes serve Boston for the purpose of 
carrying freight and passengers to or from the port 
and earning money therefor. It is important to see 
that these lines are supplied with commodious and 
convenient berths and sheds where they may handle 
their inbound and outbound freight. It is important 
to perfect any faulty present methods of getting this 
freight between the steamers and the freight trains 
of Boston railroads. But the most important thing 
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is to discover and remove hindrances to the free flow 
of oversea or coastwise traffic through this gateway. 
A port is not the origin or destination of the bulk of 
traffic carried by its water lines. It is a concentration 
point or gateway, in severe competition with other 
gateways for the business of a common hinterland. 
What the steamship lines are interested in is the status 
of Boston as a concentration point. If there are dis- 
criminating factors such as inland rates or terminal 
charges, which prevent the flow of competitive traffic 
through Boston, their discovery and removal is the 
vital need of the port 

AU ports hut New York have traffic prohlem. This 
is the traffic problem of the port of Boston. No one 
who studies the North Atlantic seaports, from Boston 
to Norfolk, can miss the conclusion that all but New 
York have essentially a traffic problem before them. 
Only New York is so embarrassed by the freight that 
seeks its port that it is confronted with engineering 
and operating difficulties of the most serious nature. 
Its effort to accommodate on the lower West Side 
Manhattan waterfront all the railroads, coastwise and 
oversea carriers, will, if successful, demonstrate the 
possibility of two bodies occupying the same space at 
the same time. But Boston, Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia are confronted with no such problem in 
physical expansion. Their effort will have to be 
directed towards getting business; there will be no 
great difficulty about accommodating it in choice 
locations.' 

Nature of seaport. A great seaport is a clearing 
house for the exchange of freight between inland and 
ocean carriers. Here the railways and inland water- 
ways, where there are such, exchange with the coast- 
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wise and oversea carriers. Here the coastwise and 
oversea carriers exchange with each other. Here one 
set of coastwise lines interchanges with another; as 
in Boston the lines nmning only north of Boston 
exchange with those running only south. Here the 
'^short-sea traders'' in the foreign trade exchange 
with the long-distance oversea carriers ; as the Boston 
lines from the Maritime Provinces exchange with the 
transatlantic steamers. Here the ^^ short-sea traders'' 
exchange with the coastwise lines ; as the Boston lines 
from the Maritime Provinces exchange with the coast- 
wise lines running south from this port. A great port 
is a focus of these lines of communication. Port 
development consists in increasing these lines in 
number and frequency, and facilitating their inter- 
change. 

Community value of a port. The community located 
at this focus enjoys peculiar incidental advantages. 
In the first place, the water carriers make in the 
community large outlays in connection with their 
terminal operations. They pay heavily for coal to 
Boston dealers; they pay longshoremen for handling 
their cargoes^ in and out; they buy provisions, stores 
and dunnage from Boston merchants ; they pay Boston 
pilots for taking them in and out, and Boston towing 
companies for berthing them. The actual expenditure 
of an oversea steamer bringing miscellaneous cargo to 
Boston and taking similar cargo out, varies in par- 
ticular according to whether the vessel coals here or 
not. She may expend $4,000 per trip and she may 

iThe cost of handliTig cargo at Boston ranges abont 404 per ton. 
On 5,000 tons inward and 5,000 tons outward, tlie stevedoring charges 
alone would be $4,000. 



k. 
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by the mere coming and going of steamers. This 
estimate takes no account of the snm spent by vessels 
docking and repairing in Boston. It does not consider 
the value to the community of the ships' crews and 
their families who are domiciled here, or the clerical 
forces, employed on the piers and in the local freight 
and passenger offices; nor does it include the taxes 
on real property which is owned by the lines in 
question, or leased and given value by steamship use. 
Nor does the estimate consider the hundreds of barges 
and sailing craft which supply Boston with coal and 
lumber ; nor the lighters, those draymen of coarse car- 
load freight, which are employed to tranship between 
the land and water carriers; nor the cartage firms, 
which so transfer package freight. 

Warehotising and banking. Before the goods enter 
the ship, or after they land, they may be warehoused, 
as in the case of apples stored awaiting export at 
Boston, or wool imported from London, or Egyptian 
cotton from Liverpool or tea from Ceylon. The sea- 
port banker earns commissions by financing export 
shipments, discounting drafts drawn on foreign 
buyers. Importers use bankers to remit funds for 
purchases abroad. Passengers purchase letters of 
credit for foreign travel. Immigrants use the foreign 
and native bankers of Boston to remit their savings 
to their families at home. Cargoes and ships are 
insured at Boston. Passengers traveling through the 
port spend money at hotels, shops, theaters and in 
visits to near-by pleasure resorts. 

Railroad earnings on water freight. Apart from 
the steamship passengers whom the rail lines carry, 
the railroads earn large sums of money in freight 
charges on cargoes to or from water carriers. The 
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freight charges on the export and import cargo 
of a single transatlantic sailing amonnt to from 
$30,000 to $50,000. To manage the interchange of 
traffic with water carriers the railroads maintain and 
pay taxes on extensive terminals, which give employ- 
ment to large forces for labor, clerical services and 
superintendence. The especial value of the import 
trade in furnishing freight for the otherwise empty 
westbound cars of Boston railroads will be referred 
to in another connection. 

The seaport merchant The seaport is the ideal 
location for the manufacturer who uses raw materials 
that come oversea or coastwise or who ships his 
product to those destinations. The seaport manu- 
facturer's market for labor of the less skilled type is 
improved by the landing at the port of tens of thou- 
sands of foreigners looking for work. The merchant 
at the port sits at the focus of a network of commu- 
nications, with all markets to draw from and all 
markets to ship to. The world-wide ocean services of 
New York, particularly its non-European lines, are 
responsible for the heavy concentration there of the 
merchandising in American exports, and for the less 
marked concentration of merchants dealing in imports 
for the whole country. 

Boston the gateway of New England. The port, 
even if it wished, could not monopolize the whole or 
the greater part of the advantages of its situation on 
the sea. Every interior New England point with lower 
freight rates to Boston than to New York saves just 
that difference on every shipment sent or received 
through the Boston gateway, ocean rates being in 
general the same for both Boston and New York. 
This means increased value for all New England 
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nearer Boston than New York, and the larger part of 
New England is nearer, and cheaper, to Boston. 

The western farm becomes more valuable when a 
distant is replaced by a near-by railway shipping 
point and grain elevator. The farm again increases in 
value when the railway arranges to extend its lines or 
connections and reach new markets for the farmer's 
grain. The parallel is obvious. New York is the far- 
away water shipping point. Boston is the near one. 
It costs less to haul to Boston than to New York. 
All eastern and northern New England, interested in 
oversea or coastwise shipments, has value and power 
added to it by the proximity of the Boston water 
terminals. Every extension of Boston's water ser- 
vices gives added value and opportunity for expansion ^ 
to every point in the territory it serves. The thou- 
sands of immigrants discharged here are a broad 
stream from which the New England manufacturer 
may draw, before it flows west. 

The port as servant of the interior. Interior New 
England sends or receives three tons of freight 
through the Boston gateway for every ton there tran- 
shipped for the port itself, and so gets three-fourths 
of the direct advantage of every Boston steamship 
service for every one-fourth that Boston retains. 
This indicates the true relationship between the sea- 
port and its hinterland. The port is the servant of 
the interior; it represents the interior in its dealings 
with lands oversea and all along the domestic coast 
line. The port provides the smoothest mechanical and 
commercial apparatus for the movement of inland 
freight to and on the water. It calls into life new 
water lines and betters the service of old lines. Its 
merchants find new markets for inland products. 
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New England^ 3 dependence an long-distance trans- 
portation. Some are begixming to realize that New 
England has, in general, oome to the point where it 
must stand as a united district or yield its industrial 
supremacy. 

New England is to an exceptional degree dependent 
upon transportation. It does not produce food to 
support its people; it produces few of the raw 
materials that it manufactures, none of its coal for 
fuel; and it must find, all through the land, markets 
for its manufactured products. New England pro- 
duces no wool, yet makes most of the woolen fabrics 
of the country and sells them in sheep-raising states 
like Ohio and Pennsylvania. New England produces 
no cotton, yet sells fine cotton goods in the southern 
mill towns. It produces no leather, yet sells boots 
and shoes in Texas. 

In every region where these raw materials are pro- 
duced, a constant effort is being made to supplant the 
New England manufacturers, such as is being made 
by the boot and shoe factories of St. Louis and the 
cotton mills in the southeastern states. They claim 
the advantage of greater nearness to the raw material, 
cheaper labor and fuel, cheaper rail rates and quicker 
rail service for distribution of their manufactures to 
interior markets. 

SkiUed labor as an asset. What holds industries 
in New England is its skilled labor and the skilled 
direction of that labor. This will continue to hold 
here the finer type of industries so long as low inward 
rates are provided for raw materials and fuel, and 
reasonable outward rates with quick and sure service 
for manufactured products. To be assured of this 
truth it is only necessary to look at the example of 
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old England. Baw materials are bronght there from 
every country, and England supplies with finished 
goods most of that part of the world that does not 
put up a tariff wall high enough to keep its products 
out. It is the English workman, employer and 
merchant who perpetuate the so-called ^^artificiar' 
concentration of manufacturing in Great Britain. 

Example of England. England is enabled to do 
this by the network of steamship lines to all ports, 
lines which safeguard transportation rates and ser- 
vice to and from markets. The persistent pressure 
which England applied to have its ships passing 
through the Panama Canal put on the same basis as 
even the American vessels in the coastwise trade, is 
a good illustration of the emphasis which that country 
puts upon the protection of its water lines of commu- 
nication. These New England states are so situated 
that they are not dependent upon water transportation 
alone; they have a continent of protected markets 
reached by railroads. But it will be disastrous to 
neglect to take advantage of a situation on the sea, 
to increase the range of New England's transportation 
services there. 

Responsibility of seaboard location. The necessity 
for this, with respect to coastwise lines, can be simply 
illustrated. Draw a circle of 500 miles radius around 
a seaport and a circle of the same size around an 
inland city. Each area so enclosed represents rela- 
tively the area tributary to each center. Half of the 
seaport's zone of influence is barren water; the 
consuming land area which can be reached by 500- 
mile railroad rates is only half as large as that of the 
inland competitor. But so cheap is long-distance 
water transportation that the seaport, expending in 
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water rates the equivalent of the SOO-mile railroad 
rate, reaches a great nnmber of domestic ports along 
the seaboard and, by transhipment at these ports, a 
wide strip of territory all up and down the coast. The 
extension of this tributary coastwise strip far beyond 
the SOO-mile zone compensates the seaport for its loss 
in being half surrounded by water. It makes its land 
area, reached by the SOO-mile rail rate or its water 
rate equivalent, greater than that of the inland com- 
petitor.^ The extent to which these coastwise water 
services are used to turn a seaboard situation into an 
advantage, measures the degree to which a seaport 
realizes its opportunities, so far as domestic trade is 
concerned. 

Need of foreign markets. With regard to foreign 
trade, the competitor in the interior of the country 
is penalized by the exact amount of his freight charges 
to the seaboard, and by the time it takes his goods to 
get there. The seaport and its neighborhood have an 
inherent advantage of rates and service in trade with 
overseas. American agricultural exports, except for 
cotton, are fast vanishing. The American balance of 
trade is going to be maintained by exports of the 
products of industry, from industrial districts. New 
England, at the seaboard, is well situated for manu- 
facture for the foreign trade. It needs above all else 
carriers to the export markets and needs them at its 
own water shipping point, Boston, rather than at a 
more distant one. 

Railroad lines finished. Water lines stiU to he huilt. 
Except for branch lines and for railroads in the state 

1 An initaaea of the manner in which water lines annihilate distance 
is the fact that water-and-raU rates to Atlanta are the same from 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 
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of Maine, New England railroad building is nearly 
finished. The main lines of the railroad net in this 
country are laid; only the mesh work will be filled in. 
New England, sitoated at the eastern extremity of 
the United States, is of all industrial districts f artiiest 
away from the present center of population and 
consumption in the Middle West, and from the 
rapidly developing markets in the South, Southwest 
and West. To reach these regions by rail, cars must 
traverse the most congested transportation area in 
the country: New England, the Middle Atlantic and 
Middle Western states. Bates cannot be low for 
such service, nor transportation always rapid and 
sure. Consider railroad centers Uke Philadelphia, 
New York, Montreal, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis. For the local manufacturers they 
are shipping points and mean expedition. For New 
England freight they are intermediate terminals, or 
** gateways,*' and mean frequent delay. 

What coastvnse lines do for New England. Coast- 
wise lines offer relief. The Merchants & Miners 
Transportation Company ferries New England goods, 
at a reduced rate, past the congested area to Balti- 
more, for transhipment to the main line of thei 
Baltimore & Ohio ; to Norfolk and Newport News, f 017 
transhipment to the main lines of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, the Norfolk & Western, the Atlantic Coast Line, 
the Southern, the Seaboard Air Line and the Norfolk 
& Southern. In the same way the Ocean Steamship 
Company of Savannah and the Clyde Line ferry New 
England goods to the railroads terminating at 
Savannah, Charleston and Jacksonville, for delivery 
all through the Southeast. 

New coastwise services. A new line to Galveston, 
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shonld one become necessary, would avoid the whole 
congestion and ferry freight down to the gateway of 
the Southwest and the rail lines that radiate there- 
from. A new line to the Pacific Coast will be like a 
New England transcontinental and will give rates and 
service which no transcontinental could meet The 
Middle West has been displacing New England manu- 
factures in the Southwest and on the Pacific Coast, 
less because of its lower rates to these sections than 
because of its quicker, more dependable rail service; 
because of the delays suffered in getting cars through 
the congested terminals of that same Middle West, 
after getting them beyond the New England gateways. 
If New England's natural situation is properly util- 
ized, its freight can be floated past congestion, to the 
heart of the markets sought, and at the low rates of 
water transportation. 

New foreign lines needed. So much for water 
connections with domestic markets. The building of 
foreign lines has just begun. Vital needs for New 
England are direct lines to Antwerp, Rotterdam and 
Bremen, a line to Havre, more frequent services to the 
Mediterranean, lines to the east and west coast of 
South America, to South Africa, to Australia, to India, 
to the Far East The limitations and difficulties to be 
overcome before these lines are built cannot be briefly 
or simply summarized. They are the main subject of 
this report 

Port authorities are builders of water Unes. This, 
then, is the business of developing the port of Boston : 
it means the building of water lines for New England. 
It means facilitating at Boston the physical inter- 
change with connecting carriers which will make the 
desired Unes practical. It means the removal of 
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barriers to this free interchange, interposed by tmjnst 
rates and practices. It means active co-operation 
with the desired lines in getting business to make their 
ships profitable. The authorities of the port of 
Boston are to attract, encourage, engage and aid the 
builders of these new transportation routes. The 
large stake played for is industrial and commercial 
expansion and supremacy. When won, it will be found 
divided and diffused through all this section of the 
country. New England's future lies largely on the 
free level highways which nature has built to its doors. 
Need of co-operation of New England railroads. 
In any plans for the development of the port of 
Boston, one fact must be constantly held in mind. 
The Boston railroads have done more than any other 
factor to make this port what it is. They are the 
physical agents which concentrate here that tranship- 
ment of freight between inland and ocean carriers, 
which is the essence of the port. The interest and 
co-operation of New England railroads must be 
enlisted in any further attempt to better the water 
services of Boston. That means, it must be made 
worth while for the roads to aid in this attempt. 
They must be given credit for what they have done 
and are doing. They should not be called upon to 
make sacrifices in their carrying or terminal revenues 
except to correct real — ^not theoretical — discrimi- 
nations against the port in its struggle for competitive 
traffic. 



THE TERMINAL PBOBLEM 



CHAPTER n 

ORIGIN OF THE PRESENT SITUATION IN 

TERMINAL CHARGES 

Boston's near-by territory. The essence of a great 
seaport is the number and frequency of its water 
connections, particularly its oversea lines. The traffic 
that feeds these lines consists of exports and imports 
for an extensive hinterland ; the port is merely a gate 
through which this traffic passes. Greater Boston has 
a population of 1,500,000; within 50 miles dwell and 
work 3,000,000 people, more than the population of 
either Norway or Denmark. Southeastern New Eng- 
land is an industrial region; it uses great quantities 
of imported raw materials and produces a greater 
value of manufactures for export than any other 
equal area of the country, with the exception of the 
New York industrial district The 3,000,000 people 
who live here have the money and taste for ocean 
travel The industries demand a constant influx of 
immigrants from abroad* 

The West must be drawn on. Even if Boston could 
count on all the export and import traffic and passen- 
ger travel of this local hinterland, or even of all New 
England, it would not be a first-class port. For one 
thing, its exports, though high in value, are small in 
bulk and do not fill the ships which have brought here 
the imports for New England industries. To fill these 
ships are needed the grain and grain products, pro- 
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visionfiy tobaooOi cotton and agrionltnral implements 
of the West, the South and Canada. This is no longer 
territory local to Boston. Its exports and imports are 
keenly competed for by the ocean and rail lines meet- 
ing at Montreal, Halifax, St. John, Portland, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk and New- 
port News, New Orleans, (Galveston. The success with 
which Boston can meet the competition in this wide 
field, and obtain its fair share of this competitiye 
traffic, will determine its future growth. 

Seaboard competition for the West. The old idea 
of a seaport was that it was simply a harbor. That 
was largely true of the days before there were rail- 
roads. The only lines of communication were by 
water; most of tiie civilized population lived on the 
coast. The seaport was an entrepdt, where long- 
distance water carriers interchanged with coastwise 
vessels. With the invention of the railroad and the 
opening up of continents, this transhipment business 
became insignificant compared with the through ship- 
ments to and from the interior, for which the various 
seaports were only competing gateways. This compe- 
tition of ocean gateways is best exemplified by two 
groups of ports: Northwest European ports from 
^twerp to Hamburg inclusive, which are competing 
for the oversea trade of western Germany; and the 
American North Atlantic ports from Montreal to 
Norfolk inclusive, which are competing for the over- 
sea trade of the American interior. 

^'Natural'' conditions determined the location of 
these American ports, and to a certain degree influence 
their competition still. But being merely rival foci 
where traffic is concentrated or distributed by inland 
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carriers, they are rather commercial than natural 
phenomena today. 

Boston's ^^naturaV* advcmtages. Ocean distances. 
Boston, as a member of this American North Atlantic 
group, has strong natural advantages. In the first 
place, it is nearer European ports than its principal 
rivals. The distances from these rival ports to Liver- 
pool are shown in the following table. Boston has a 
similar advantage with respect to ocean mileage to 
other European ports. 

OCEAN DISTANCES 
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Boston's 




to Liverpool 
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(nautieal 




miles) 
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Boston 


. 2,862 




Montreal 


. 2,972 


110 


New Tork 


. 3,056 


194 


Philadelphia 


. 3,199 


337 


Baltimore 


. 3,355 


493 



The result of this situation is that the operating 
expenses of an ocean trip to and from Boston are less 
than to and from any of the other ports. With the 
operating expenses necessary to make 14 runs to or 
from New York, 15 runs could be made to or from 
Boston. With five ordinary freight steamers a weekly 
service could be maintained between Boston and 
Liverpool; it would take six to maintain a weekly 
service between Liverpool and Baltimore. The 
shorter ocean trip from Boston can safely be counted 
on to attract steamship travelers. 

The harbor. Boston's harbor is dose to the open 
sea. Boston Light is only an hour from the steamship 
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piers. This compares with two hours from the New 
York piers to Sandy Hook. Boston's advantage is 
far more striking compared with Philadelphia, 90 
miles np the Delaware Biver; Baltimore, a day's sail 
np Chesapeake Bay; and Montreal, 1,000 miles np the 
St Lawrence. This element of nearness to the sea 
offers the steamship companies greater safety and 
expedition in their voyages. In spite of being almost 
on the open sea, all of Boston harbor is perfectly 
protected by the islands of the lower bay, so disposed 
as to form natnral breakwaters. 

Channel. From the sea the (Government has prac- 
tically completed a channel of 35 feet depth at low 
water, with a minimnm width of 1,200 feet. This 
compares with a 40-foot channel at New York, and a 
30-foot channel at Baltimore, Philadelphia, Portland 
and Montreal. This means that larger vessels can be 
employed in the Boston trade^ and, as is well known, 
the economy of transportation increases with the size 
of the carrying unit. 

Port equipment Once a ship is in Boston harbor, 
it finds all facilities for handling and sheltering its 
cargo, inbonnd and outbound. There are large covered 
rapiers with railroad tracks on them so that cars can 
"'come alongside the vesseL The port is overstodked 
with warehouses of every type. They are conveniently 
located with respect to oversea terminals and their 
rates are kept low by reason of their competition. In 
Boston are grain elevators of modem construction, 
with a total capacity of 2,500,000 bushels. The charges 



1 This adrantage of Boatoa *b is paitiallj neutralised bj the extreme 
care that must be exercised in navigating the rock-bottomed channel 
here. In Baltimorei for examploi the channel is soft-bottomed. 
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for their use are low compared with those in force at 
other ports. 

New England and Canada as Boston territory. In 
addition to the supposedly ** local*' 3,000,000 popula- 
tion, tributary to Boston, it is the ** natural *' port for 
most of the rest of New England. It is the rational 
port of overflow for the surplus of Canadian grain and 
grain products which Montreal cannot wholly handle 
in the summer, and which the Canadian winter ports 
of Halifax, St. John and Portland can still less handle 
when the St. Lawrence is frozen. Boston has counted 
on getting this overflow because the Canadian roads 
haul their export freight further, and earn more on it, 
when they send it to Boston for export, than when 
they hand it over earlier to the carriers running to 
New York and ports further south. 

Natural advantages not sufficient. The **naturaP* 
conditions for the creation of a great seaport seem to 
be present If only natural conditions needed to be 
considered, such statements could be relied upon to 
interest new steamship lines; the experience of such 
advantages would be sufficient to induce present lines 
to expand their services. If this is not occurring to 
the degree expected, then it is apparent that there are, 
under the surface, influences at work which diminish 
the volume of traffic which might be expected to con- 
centrate at Boston, and which spoil the earnings 
promised to steamship lines by this advantageous 
location. 

Other ports in Boston's territory. Any one who 
studies the situation finds that Boston's pier accom- 
modations care for all shipping seeking them. 
Boston's warehouses are not kept filled. Much of 
the capacity of its grain elevators stands continually 
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empty. Sontheastem New England imports consider- 
ably, and exports still more largely, via New York. 
The passenger list of every large Uner ont of New 
York contains scores of travelers from Boston itself. 
Canadian exports, grain and grain products, are over- 
flowing more and more through Buffalo to New York, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. With western exports 
the case is worse. Every two weeks a Bed Star liner 
from Antwerp, after discharging in Boston imports 
for distribution in New England, sails 300 miles 
further to Philadelphia to load exports from the West 
and grain from Buffalo. Every two weeks a Holland- 
American liner from Rotterdam does the same thing. 
Differential rail rates afforded to Philadelphia and 
Baltimore so affect ocean rates as to neutralize the 
advantage of Boston's nearness to Europe. There is 
a wide spread between the volume of traffic that might 
geographically be expected to move via Boston, and 
the volume that actually so moves. 

Natural conditions not controlling. The deter- 
mining factor is not nearness to European ports, but 
inland rates, speed and frequency of railroad service 
from the interior to the seaboard, inter-railroad 
alliances and feuds, the relative strength and zeal of 
soliciting forces in the interior, deep-rooted prejudices 
on the part of shippers, rates of ocean carriers, relative 
frequency of ocean service, coastwise services feeding 
ocean lines, and other such factors. Passenger traffic 
seeking a port requires speedier, more frequent ocean 
service than freight traffic alone, and this improved 
ocean service attracts more high-class freight. Cer- 
tain charges and practices at the seaboard, on the part 
of rail carriers, have an influence on traffic moving via 
the port they serve. Such matters are more intangible 
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than geographical location and lie beneath the surface 
of things. 

No suppression of port hy Boston railroads. There 
is a somewhat general impression that Boston's diffi- 
colties lie chiefly in the fact that its steamship piers 
are not owned by the public but by the railroads, and 
that the railroads, by their switching charges and 
other terminal practices, are hampering the develop- 
ment of the port. This is not true. The port of 
Boston has been built up largely by the Boston &A 
Maine and Boston & Albany roads. In a port whose ^ 
oversea Unes have been fostered as extensions of its 
rail carriers, traffic conditions must be expected to 
reflect that situation. Many of the supposed disad- 
vantages to Boston from the close and exclusive 
relations between its individual rail and ocean lines 
prove upon examination to be chimerical or theoretical. 
A few are real and can be remedied. 

New Tork^s early predominance. The first. thing 
to do is to have in mind how Boston came to grow up 
as a railroad port. In that respect it is not different 
from Philadelphia and Baltimore, Norfolk and New- 
port News, Portland and St. John. 

There are two sorts of seaport along the Atlantic 
Coast: New York and all others. Traffic has natur- 
ally sought New York ever since the completion of 
the Erie Canal, which established it as the port of the 
country back of the AJleghanies for decades before 
railroads were built into that territory from the sea- 
board. Even when the railroads were built, they did 
not break New York's predominance; they rather had 
to accommodate themselves to it and reach New York 
themselves. Today all trunk lines enter New York; 
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each other port must be content with one or two or 
three. 

Norfolk is served by the Norfolk & Western^ New- 
port News by the Chesapeake & Ohio. Both the 
Norfolk & Western and the Chesapeake & Ohio enter 
New York by means of the Old Dominion Steamboat 
Company, in which they are part owners. 

Baltimore is the home port of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
bnt is also served by the Pennsylvania and by the 
Western Maryland, now part of the New York Central 
system. The Baltimore & Ohio runs on to Phila- 
delphia, and continnes to New York over the Beading 
and Jersey Central 

Philadelphia is the home port of the Pennsylvania ; 
Philadelphia is also served by the Baltimore & Ohio 
and by the Beading, which, by its many western 
connections, has become a through route of impor- 
tance in the last ten years. The Pennsylvania 
reaches New York over its own rails, the Beading 
over a subsidiary line, the Jersey CentraL 

AU roads led to New York. New York, besides 
being served by the home roads of its competitors, has 
three through routes of its own to Chicago : the Erie 
and the two lines of the New York Central. In addi- 
tion. New York has two strong roads to Buffalo, the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, and the Lehigh 
Valley. Li Buffalo they connect with the numerous 
lines from there to the West, such as the Grank Trunk, 
the Wabash and the Michigan Central. Boston has 
no lines west of the Hudson Biver. It has been 
dependent upon western traffic handed over to it at 
New York, Campbell Hall, Albany, Rotterdam Junc- 
tion, Mechanicsidlle, Chatham, Bellows Falls, White 
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Biver Jtmction and Newport, Vt.*— dependent upon 
traflSo there handed over to Boston lines by carriers 
whose first interest was to take it to their home ports. 

Efforts of railroads to build up their ports. This 
concentration of tmnk lines at New York and the 
competition ensning between them tended to perpet- 
uate in New York a monopoly of the western export 
trade, inaugurated by the Erie CanaL The railroads 
at other ports have had to make extraordinary efforts 
to establish European steamship lines and so to have 
an opportunity to haul export and import traffic for 
the interior. In some cases the railroad line estab- 
lished steamship services of its own, not being 
successful in inducing independent carriers to come in. 

For example, the present Johnston Line, Baltimore- 
Liverpool, was originally a Baltimore & Ohio Bailroad 
line. The Canadian Pacific Bailroad in 1903 bought 
15 steamers from Elder Dempster and laid the 
foundations for what is now one of the largest steam- 
ship companies in the world. Sometimes the ''out- 
port"' railroad line participated in the cost of 
steamers built for the new service, or guaranteed a 
minimum cargo for the sailings proposed, or made 
an exclusive contract with the steamship line to give 
it all cargo collectible for the foreign port served. 
Sometimes there was merely an understanding that 
railroad and steamship line were to work together for 
their mutual interests. Li all cases the steamship 
line was supplied with a pier free of charge, while in 
New York it would have to pay from $50,000 to $80,000 
per year for the same sort of accommodation. 

Steamship lines brought to Boston. This last type 

1 See Map n, following text 

sAU ports but New York are called ''ontporta.'' 
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of contract, free piers and a general agrement to 
work for each other's interest, is the type under which 
the Boston railroads attracted steamship lines to 
Boston. That is what bnilt np this port There was 
nobody except the railroad companies who stood ready 

^ to supply free piers, for no one else could have the 
compensation they had for so doing; namely, the rail 
haul on import and export freight of lines so brought 
to Boston. No one else could promise the steamship 
companies cargo such as the railroads were able to 

> concentrate here. The railroad's control over a 
certain volume of cargo sometimes compelled a steam- 
ship line to give a Boston service, lest the railroad 
offer that cargo to a competitor. 

Mr. Gk>ttheil, of Funch, Edye & Company, testified 
in the recent (1913) Hearings on the So-called Ship- 
ping Tmst, before the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, Vol. 1, pp. 367, 368 : 

The situation at present is that all along the coast the rail- 
roads do what they can to develop the port to which th^ are 
nmning. I think that the railroads have forced more than 
one steamship company to give them a service, though 
perhaps the conditions did not really warrant it I know 
that the Boston roads have forced the steamship companies 
to go into Boston and take rates which they can just as well 
get at New York. 

Contracts. There is much similarity in the various 
contracts between Boston railroads and steamship 
lines. The Boston & Albany-Gunard contract states : 

It is desired that relations in the nature of a close traffic 
alliance shall be maintained between the steamship company 
and the railroad company. 
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The steamship company generally obligates itself to 
discharge and take all cargo at thie railroad's pier and 
nowhere else. In contracting for export freight from 
inland the steamship company agrees to give the 
preference to, and use its influence in favor of, the 
railroad and its connections. The steamship company 
will deliver to the railroad, so far as lies within its 
power, all import freight destined to points reached 
by the railroad or its connections. 

The usual criticism of this situation is, that instead 
of having all Boston railroads working for every 
steamship line, each line is tied up to a single road 
and its connections. The contract serves notice upon 
other rail carriers that the steamship line is, in the 
matter of competitive tra£Sc, a preferred connection 
of the single Boston road which supplies it with its 
pier. The advantage of the three railroad systems 
converging upon Boston is modified when each steam- 
ship is preferentially bound to a single one. . 

The exclusive relations established. The Boston 
railroad, having supplied a pier free to the steamship 
line, looks upon the line as an extension of the railroad 
and tries to keep for itself all possible traffic moving 
over that extension. This is a natural development 
of railroad practice. The water carrier is regarded 
as an industry settled on the railroad's tracks. The 
appropriation of the steamship line as an exclusive 
and favored connection expresses itself not only in 
provisions of the contract with the steamship company, 
but also in the system of switching charges applying 
to competitive freight, and in each railroad's practice 
of eliminating switching charges on New England 
freight moving over its own pier but not on freight 
moving over the piers of other railroads. 
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Switching charges. The terminal situation at 
Boston. To grasp the situation with regard to switch- 
ing charges, it is necessary to glance at the physical 
layout of lines and terminals at Boston. Plan B, 
opposite, shows the main features of this layout. 
Plan B is a diagram, not a map, showing the entrance 
and terminals of eadi of the railroads serving Boston, 
and the connections existing between the lines. 

New Haven. The various divisions of the New 
Haven road unite before entering the South Boston 
terminal yard, adjacent to which are the New Haven's 
piers, as well as Commonwealth Pier 5 and the new 
Fish Pier. The two latter are now operated as part 
of the New Haven terminal. 

Boston (B Albany. The single line of the Boston & 
Albany branches at Beacon Park. Its oversea freight 
is carried around the city by the Grand Junction Bail- 
road, owned by the Boston & Albany, to the East 
Boston yards and piers of the railroad. 

Boston d Maine. The various divisions of the 
Boston & Maine unite at the main yard at East 
Somerville, from which can be reached liie two groups 
of Charlestown piers of the Boston & Maine, known 
as Hoosac and Mystic Docks. The three sets of piers 
mentioned (at East Boston, Charlestown and South 
Boston) are where the ocean-going steamers of the 
port have long been handled. 

Boston d Maine and Boston (B Albany well co- 
ordinated. It is observed that the Grand Junction 
Bailroad, by cutting the Boston & Maine yards at 
East Somerville, provides adequately for interchange 
of export and import trafiSc between Boston & Maine 
and Boston & Albany. At Somerville the Boston & 
Albany freight trains serving East Boston drop 
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Boston & Albany trafiSo destined for Boston & Maine 
piers and pick np Boston & Maine trafiSc destined for 
Boston & Albany piers. 

New Haven not well co-ordinated with other sys- 
tems. The defect in the physical situation is that the 
New Haven system is not well co-ordinated with the 
others. It is not easy, within the port, to get trafiSo 
between New Haven rails and Gharlestown or East 
Boston piers, or between South Boston piers and 
Boston & Albany or Boston & Maine rails. A small 
volume of such tra£So can be interchanged. The New 
Haven and Boston & Albany can interchange by 
switching cars across the South Station passenger 
yard at night. The New Haven and Boston & Maine 
can interchange by utilizing the night switch across 
the South Station yard plus the night service of the 
Union Freight Bailroad, which runs from South 
Station to a connection with the Boston & Maine near 
North Station. Some trafiSc is so moved between the 
New Haven and the other roads. But the larger part 
of this movement is detoured via an outer line of the 
New Haven (see Plan B), being exchanged with the 
Boston & Albany at South Framingham and with the 
Boston & Maine at Concord Junction or Lowell. A 
considerable movement between New Haven rails and 
East Boston piers is even exchanged with the Boston 
& Albany at Worcester. These detours entail a large 
additional mileage. 

What the fiat Boston rate covers. It is important 
to remember what the Boston rate (the published 
tariff to or from Boston) covers, and what switching 
charges mean. For the rate to Boston, no matter 
from where, a railroad delivers to its own pubUo 
terminals. For that rate it unloads and delivers less- 
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than-carloads lots (L.C.L.) at its freight houses. 
Carload (C.L.) freight it delivers, for the Boston rate, 
on its public team tracks or to an industry with a 
siding off the railroad's line. Local carload freight 
must usually be unloaded by the consignee. Carload 
freight for export the railroad both delivers and 
unloads upon any of its piers, which are considered 
as parts of its public terminaL Similar treatment is 
given import freight handled over a pier belonging 
to the inland rail carrier. 

What a sfvitching charge is. But if one carrier 
brings cars of freight to move over the piers belonging 
to another road, the latter naturally makes a charge 
for delivering to its pier the cars in question and there 
unloading their contents. This is a switching charge, 
so much per 100 pounds of freight, paid by the carry- 
ing road to the terminal road. This switddng charge 
is, according to circumstances, added to the rail rate 
and paid by the shipper, or is ** absorbed*' by the 
carrying road, the shipper paying merely the flat 
Boston rate and the carrying road earning on the 
shipment this rate minus the switching charge paid its 
rival railroad pier owner. 

''Local'* traffic. From Boston A Maifie points to 
Charlestown or East Boston piers. If an export Bhip- 
ment originates in Concord, it must come to Boston 
over the Boston & Maine. Concord is a '' local, ''^ not 
a ''competitive" point on the Boston & Maine. The 
Boston rate of say 10^ per 100 pounds delivers a car 
of freight to a steamship line at a Boston & Maine 
pier, part of the railroad's Boston terminaL If the 
car is for export by a steamer berthed at a Boston & 
Albany pier at East Boston, the Boston & Maine 

1 A local point li one Mired bj onlj one road 
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charges the Boston rate, 10^ per 100 pounds, for 
bringing the car to Boston and delivering it to the 
Boston & Albany at East Somerville. The Boston & 
Albany charges 2.5^ per 100 ponnds, TniniTnnTn charge 
$5.00 per car, for switching the car to East Boston 
and there unloading its freight for the steamer. This 
2.5^ is paid by the Concord shipper. He thus puts 
freight on a steamer docking at the Boston & Maine 
for 10^ per 100 pounds, but it costs him 12.5^ per 100 
ponnds for putting the freight on a steamer docking 
at a Boston & Albany pier. 

From Boston (B Albany points to Charlestown and 
East Boston. Similarly, a shipment to Boston from 
Ludlow, a local point on the Boston & Albany, is 
delivered, for the Boston rate of say 10^, to a steamer 
at an East Boston pier. If destined to a steamer 
docking at a Boston & Maine pier, the shipment pays 
10^ plus 2.5^ charged by the Boston & Maine for 
taking the car from the Boston & Albany at East 
Somerville and delivering its contents to a steamer 
at one of the Charlestown piers. 

South Boston piers. South Boston piers are best 
oflF. They are operated as part of the New Haven's 
terminal and therefore are reached at the flat Boston 
rate by all traffic from the New Haven's territory. 
The New Haven reaches nearly every point touched 
by the Boston & Albany. The few ** local** Boston & 
Albany points reach the South Boston piers for the 
Boston rate plus 3^ per 100 pounds switching charge 
levied by the New Haven for switching the car across 
South Station and delivering its contents on the pier. 
By the terms of a contract between the Port Directors 
and the Boston & Maine, the Boston rate from any 
point on the Boston & Maine includes delivery to piers 
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of the Commonwealth at South Boston. Some of this 
traffic moTes over the detour route described Much 
of it comes into Boston over the Boston & Maine and 
is delivered to the South Boston pier by the Union 
Freight Bailroad and the New Haven jointly.^ As the 
New Haven or Boston & Maine reach practically all 
points in New England, Commonwealth Pier, the only 
• terminal for ocean ships at South Boston, is reached 
by the flat Boston rate from all points but the few 
Boston & Albany local points. 

New Haven territory and Charlestown piers. 
Exports from New Haven territory destined to 
Charlestown piers move on through rates, not the 
Boston rate plus a switching charge. The movement 
is sometimes via the detour route, sometimes via 
Boston and the Union Freight. From points within 
the Boston zone of influence — i.e., east of and includ- 
ing Providence and Putnam — ^those through rates are 
higher than the New Haven's rates to Boston by 4^ 
per 100 pounds for the first four classes of freight, 
2f( per 100 pounds for the two lower classes. Through 
commodity rates, also 2^ higher than the Boston rates, 
carry the bulk of this tonnage moving, such as 
Egyptian cotton imported and cotton waste exported. 

New Haven territory and East Boston. Exports 
from New Haven territory destined to an East Boston 
pier may be carried into Boston at the Boston rate, 
switched across South Station and thence be delivered 
by the Boston & Albany to an East Boston pier for a 
switching charge of 3^ per 100 pounds. But the larger 
volume of traffic moving, such as cotton waste or 

iThe Boston & Maine, on this business, absorbs a joint switching 
rate of Z4 per 100 lbs., levied by the Union Freight and New Haven, 
and in addition a wharfage of 0.5^ per 100 lbs. paid the Port Directors. 
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machinery for export, and Egyptian cotton imported, 
moves via Worcester on a through rate usually 2^ per 
100 pounds over the New Haven's flat Boston rate. 

Wharfage and side-wharfage. The two other 
features of practice at Boston piers which need atten- 
tion, are wharfage and '^side wharfage." Wharfage 
is a charge levied by a pier owner upon merchandise 
which uses a covered pier. In the case of carload 
freight, wharfage compensation is included in the flat 
rate or the switching charge which moves the car to 
or from the pier. L.CL. is teamed to or from the pier. 
If teamed between the pier and the freight station of 
the railroad pier owner, the owner gets a line haul on 
the goods and no wharfage is charged. On all other 
shipments teamed to or from the pier — ^L.C.K for other 
railroads and all freight of local Boston shippers — 
wharfage averaging 2^ per 100 pounds, 40^ per ton, 
is levied. 

Considering New England freight, the effect of this 
practice is to extend to L.CL. the inequality in 
terminal costs which the switching charges create for 
C.L. An L.C.L. shipment from Concord gets aboard 
a Boston & Maine steamer for the Boston rate plus 
a teaming charge. To put it aboard an East Boston 
steamer would cost the Boston rate plus teaming plus 
40^ per ton wharfage. The Port Directors have 
adopted the wharfage charges prevalent here, and 
charge 40^ per ton on all freight teamed to or from 
their pier. 

Similarly, both the Port Directors and the railroads 
charge **side wharfage** on all goods handled over the 
ship's side, between ship and lighter, while the vessel 
is lying at her berth. This charge is half the regular 
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wharfage ; that is, it is nsnally 20^ per ton, and so is 
sometimes called ^^half wharfage/'^ 

Premium which Charleatown piers have enjoyed. 
But the important matter is freight moved in cars to 
or from the pier. In the details given is seen the 
general principle, already stated, long in force at 
Boston : the Boston rate indndes delivery only at the 
steamship pier of the inland carrier of New England 
freight. This explains why a location at a Charles- 
town pier has been the most desirable in the harbor. 
If it was necessary for a steamship line to choose the 
local territory of one New England road, then the 
Boston & Maine had the largest and most desirable 
local territory. A Liverpool line operating from a 
Boston & Albany East Boston pier is in competition 
with one berthing at a Charlestown pier. An inland 
shipper on the Boston & Maine gets a 10f( rate to the 
Charlestown steamer, and an ocean rate of, say, 12.5^ 
for 100 pounds, the through charge being 22.5^. 
Obviously he will pay no more than 22.5f( for shipping 
to Liverpool via the East Boston steamer. His inland 
rate to East Boston being 12.5^, the steamer cannot 
charge more than 10f(. 

That is, as a rule, on export and import business to 
and from local Boston & Maine points, the steamship 
line at East Boston piers, to be on a competitive basis, 
must take 50^ per ton lower ocean freight than the 
line at the Charlestown piers can earn. The East 
Boston line feels this burden particularly in the fall 
and winter when the heavy New England apple crop, 

1 The railroad was eompellad to fnmlBh the eteamflhip eompaaj with 
a pier free of rentaL It did this in order to have occasion to earn 
money carrying export and import freight. Merchandise which tiie 
railroad does not carry is taxed for the support of the pier. 
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practically all originating at Boston & Maine points^ 
moves. Apples are, from a steamship point of view, 
one of the most valuable items of New England export 
Example of infleanhUity. The system described 
can also work to the disadvantage of the shipper, 
because of its inflexibility. Take a case brought to the 
attention of the Port Directors. The International 
Mercantile Marine Company had, operating to Liver- 
pool, the White Star Line from a Boston & Maine 
Charlestown pier and the Leyland line from a Boston 
& Albany East Boston pier. The Leyland Line had 
practically weekly sailings; the White Star sailed 
fortnightly 4n summer, monthly in winter. During the 
winter several cars of paper arrived from Maine, via 
the Boston & Maine, consigned to the Litemational 
Mercantile Marine Company for export to LlverpooL 
It happened that they missed the White Star boat. 
There would not be another White Star sailing for a 
month; a Leyland liner sailed the next week from 
East Boston. The International Mercantile Marine 
Company could not here, as it could at New York, for 
instance, divert to any pier in the harbor a shipment 
paying the inland export rate. The steamship com- 
pany had its choice of holding the freight a month or 
taking, via East Boston, 50^ per ton less than its 
contract ocean rate. It held the freight until the next 
White Star sailing. 



CHAPTER m 

TERMINAL CHARGES (Continxtbd). PRAC- 
TICES IN OTHER PORTS 

Terminal sitiiation in belt line ports. The ideal 
sitnation in a seaport, from a traffic point of view, is 
public ownership of piers served by a public water- 
front belt line cutting all railroads. Each road would 
then deliver its cars to the belt line which, for a low, 
uniform charge would put the car alongside any 
steamer at any location, to deliver export or take on 
import freight. Every ocean line would thus be 
served on equal terms by all roads and the port of 
Boston be a unit, so far as charges from the interior 
are concerned. There would be complete competition 
in inland service, equalization in rates, neutralization 
of the whole port district. This is the situation at 
ports with pubUc belt lines, such as New Orleans and 
Montreal or New Tort New York's harbor waters, 
as will be seen, serve as the equivalent of a belt line. 
In Boston and the other North Atlantic ports whose 
steamer accommodations are parts of separate rail- 
road terminals, the port consists of a group of railroad 
deliveries. Practices at Boston are best judged in the 
light of practices at its rival ports, so these ports and 
their terminal charges deserve to be examined. 

New Orleans. Montreal. New Orleans has a belt 
line which equalizes all piers it reaches. It switches 
cars for $2.00 6ach, covering both inward and outward 
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movements. The Montreal Harbor Belt line switches 
in and out for $2.50 per car. All of the great foreign 
ports are of this order: pnbUcly owned piers, neutral- 
ized, reached via a belt line and on equal terms to all 
inland rail carriers. 

New York. New York has the equivalent of a 
harbor belt line in the Hudson, East and Harlem 
rivers, which cut the railroads off from the Manhattan 
and Brooklyn piers. The probable reason why New 
York was established on Manhattan was the consid- 
eration of safety : the harbor waters were a moat. If 
founded two hundred and fifty years later, New York 
City would have been established in Jersey City, where 
the railroads could reach it, each appropriating for 
itself certain sections of the city and so making of it 
a group of railroad terminals. 

The first export and import traffic was carried by 
Erie Canal barges which could equally well deliver 
anywhere on lower Manhattan, Jersey City or Brook- 
lyn. The rate to each of these points was the same. 

When railroads were built they had to meet this 
situation. The New York Central had its terminal in 
lower Manhattan. All the other western roads ter- 
minated on the New Jersey shore. The railroads met 
the Erie Canal competition by likewise delivering, at 
the New York rate, to any steamer berthing in Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn or on the Jersey shore: anywhere 
within the so-called ** lighterage limits. '* Carload 
export freight is unloaded from cars into lighterage 
sheds in New Jersey, held 30 days free of storage, and 
then, without extra charge, loaded upon covered light- 
ers and towed alongside a steamer anywhere in the 
harbor. Import freight is similarly taken direct over- 
aide into a lighter, or, after having been deposited on 
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a steamship pier, put into a lighter, then towed to the 
lighterage sheds and put into cars. 

Advantages of the lighterage system. For the 
steamship companies this method is a very advan- 
tageous one. They are enabled to load local New York 
City freight from the pier, and '' through'' freight 
overside. A much smaller pier suffices to accom- 
modate them than if it had to carry ''through,'' as 
well as local, freight and if its handling and storage 
space were broken by depressed railroad tracks on the 
pier.^ The system is, for the railroads, an enormously 
flexible one. There are large terminals at Jersey City, 
capable of great expansion. There can be no conges- 
tion in the movement of lighters in the harbor waters. 
Cars are promptly released after arrival at seaboard 
and per diem charges are saved. At any time before 
lighterage occurs, the shipper can change the desti- 
nation of his shipment. He can send to New York 
unsold stocks, such as flour, and order them lightered 
as sold to various destinations for export. These last 
two privileges, which mean changing the destination 
of export freight after it has been unloaded from the 
car, are accorded to shippers in no other port. 

For handling capacity, flexibility, ease of expansion, 
convenience offered to shippers, the New York lighter- 

iBaek of the Hambnr^Amerioan and North German Lloyd pien in 
Hoboken mns a belt line connecting with the Jersey raHroada. Yet 
neither of these steamship eompanies has wanted to have spar traeks 
ran upon its pier. Thej prefer to have traffic littered to tiiem to be 
taken overside. The New York Central has a freight line nmning down 
West Street — the Manhattan water street next the Hudson River — ^past 
most of the oversea and coastwise steamship piers. A few of the older 
piers have spur traeks on them, but these are no longer used. The 
Central unloads at its 60th Street lighterage sheds freight for tranship- 
ment to water carriers. 
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age system does what no belt line conld do. These 
lighterage services are rendered at great cost to the 
New York railroads. From a transportation point of 
view, it is an anomaly to have oversea terminals 
situated on an island. Bnt the early inflnence of the 
Erie Canal and the later severe competition of the 
tmnk lines has forced and perpetuated a Ughterage 
delivery system turning this natural disadvantage 
into a commercial advantage of the first order. Build 
a pier anywhere in the New York harbor waters and 
it is immediately reached by all roads through their 
lighters. 

Absorption of cost of New York lighterage. light- 
erage in New York is not absorbed in the case of 
near-by points. For instance, the rate from Newark 
to New York is 3^ per 100 pounds higher than the rate 
to Jersey City, the extra 3^ providing for Ughterage. 
But on all roads, rates to and from points beyond a 
zone about 100 miles inland from the Hudson Biver, 
include '^free lighterage.'* 

New Tork^s lighterage of New England freight. 
The New England carriers reaching New York City 
were in a different position. They had no Erie Canal 
barges carrying export freight tibere and delivering 
it upon equal terms anywhere in the harbor. So car- 
load export freight from all Boston & Albany and 
Boston & Maine points is delivered anywhere within 
lighterage limits at 2^ per 100 pounds above the rate 
applying to freight for local New York delivery. The 
New Haven, for making these deliveries, adds 3^ to 
the New York rate except from points also reached 
by the Boston & Albany or Boston & Maine, for which 
the lighterage is, by competition, already fixed at 2^. 

At Philadelphia and Baltimore. At Philadelphia 
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and Baltimore, in spite of the fact that piero are 
railroad-owned, resnlts are attained which are a 
compromise between the situation at New York and 
that at Boston. On all traffic to and from points 
beyond a certain narrow zone, the local rate provides 
for delivery to, or collection from, any pier in the 
harbor. Competition in service is provided for by the 
development of lighterage, by which one road serves 
the piers owned by another. 

Baltiinore. In Baltimore all oversea lines dock at 
railroad piers. As in Boston, a pier owned by a rail- 
road is considered as part of the road's terminaL Bnt 
all freight, C.L. or L.CJj., paying the inland carrier 
74 per 100 pounds or over, is delivered to or taken 
away from any pier in Baltimore harbor. On freight 
paying a rate of less than 7^, 2^ for lighterage is 
added when delivery is made elsewhere than at a pier 
owned by the inland carrier ; the total charge, however, 
does not exceed 7^. 

Effect of the prMtice at Baltimore. As a matter 
of fact the Baltimore & Ohio carries more of the 
freight interchanged with vessels docking at Pennsyl- 
vania Bailroad piers than does the Pennsylvania 
BaOroad itself. The distribution of import tonnage 
handled at these piers during 1911 is shown in the 
following tabulation, an exhibit of Baltimore in the 
1912 Port Differential Cases : 
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DiSTBiBunoN ov Import Toknaob Handled at Baltdcorb ft Omo and 
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PemuL Piers 60 167004 38841 23.3 44643 26.7 4965 3.0 78035 47.0 
B. AG. Piers 114 257095 19671 7.7 100293 39.0 6171 2.4 130960 50.09 

It is observed that the Baltimore & Ohio Bailroad 
carried more import freight away from the Pennsyl- 
vania Bailroad 's piers than did the Pennsylvania 
Bailroad itself. 

Philadelphia. At Philadelphia the conditions are 
still more liberal. In the case of export or import 
freight, C.L. or L.C.L., rates paying the Philadelphia 
inland carrier 5^ per 100 pounds or more, will include 
transfer to or from any ship's side by lighter, car- 
float or team, at the railroad company's option. On 
traffic paying less than 5^ per 100 pounds a terminal 
charge of 3^ per 100 pounds is assessed; the total, 
however, not to exceed 5^ per 100 pounds. There are 
available, for Philadelphia, no such complete statistics 
as those already given for Baltimore; but there is 
enough to indicate that in Philadelphia also these 
arrangements result in a neutralization of piers. In 
Philadelphia most steamers dock at piers owned either 
by the Pennsylvania or Philadelphia & Beading Bail- 
road. The Baltimore & Ohio had a pier where the 
North German Lloyd steamers berthed, but this pier 
has been burned and never rebuilt So far as Phila- 
delphia & Beading or Pennsylvania steamers are 
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concerned, the Baltimore & Ohio is, in Philadelphia, 
entirely dependent upon Ughterage or teaming, in 
"handling export or import freight Yet during the 
first six months of 1913, this outside road, having no 
steamer at a pier of its own, carried more first-class 
import freight from Philadelphia to western points 
than was carried by either of the railroad pier owners. 
Of this traffic, the Baltimore & Ohio carried 43.7%, the 
Philadelphia & Beading 37% and the Pennsylvania 
19.3%.* 

Wharfage elsewhere than at Boston. For purposes 
of comparison, wharfage charges in other ports than 
Boston should also be stated. In New York, where 
piers are owned by the city, there are, for shedded 
piers, no wharfage or side wharfage charges. The 
same is true of the Philadelphia iners, both city-owned 
and railroad-owned. At Baltimore there is a nominal 
side wharfage of 6^ per ton levied. Wharfage at the 
Pennsylvania's Baltimore piers is 12^ per ton for all 
freight on which the railroad does not get a haul; at 
Baltimore & Ohio piers the corresponding wharfage 
is 40^ per ton, plus 20^ per ton ^^ handling charges." 

Difficulty in application of flat Boston rate to aU 
piers. There has long been a demand in Boston 
looking towards port unity, equalization of all pier 
locations in the harbor and neutralization of railroad- 
owned piers, with respect to carload freight. The 
usual suggestion has been that each railroad should 
apply to all piers the Boston rate from all its New 
England points; that is, the rate now applied to its 
own piers. The difficulty is the sacrifice which this 
would impose on the Boston roads in the case of low 

iFrom a Tnmk Lines Statisties Report; published in the PMo- 
Mpkia North American, Sept. 4, 1913. 
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near-by rates. For instance, the Boston & Maine has 
a rate of 4.5^ per 100 pounds on carloads of machinery 
from Beverly. If the Boston & Maine published this 
rate as applying also to East Boston piers, the Boston 
& Albany would have to be paid 2.5^ for switching 
from East Somerville. The Boston & Maine's net 
would be 4.5 — 2.5 = 2^ per 100 pounds, manifestly 
an unprofitable rate from Beverly to East Somerville. 
The Boston & Maine has a commodity rate of 4^ on 
scrap leather in carloads from its piers to Beading, 
Mass., 5^ on carloads of potash to Bowdoinham, Me. 
It may be that these rates are unprofitable, applying 
to Boston & Maine piers. But the Boston & Maine 
voluntarily establishes them, applying to its own 
terminal. It may or may not elect to absorb into these 
low rates switching charges between its rails and 
piers not part of its terminaL 

Proposed raising of near-by rates to serve all piers. 
It does not seem just or necessary to require the roads 
to make the sacrifice of absorbing switching charges 
into their low near-by commodity rates. This is no 
traffic that is in danger of being taken off to some other 
port. To meet this near-by situation and yet put all 
piers on the same basis, it has been suggested that 
Boston near-by local rates should be increased by 2^ 
per 100 pounds, when used for export or import 
traffic. It is proposed so to increase these local rates, 
when used for foreign traffic, up to a maximum of 10^ 
per 100 pounds, or the New York rate, if the rate to 
or from New York is less than 10^ per 100 pounds. 
Such increased rates and all present rates of 10^ or 
over, would include service to or from any pier in the 
port. It is stated that it is justifiable to charge more 
for carload export or import traffic than for local 
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business. Carloads of exports and imports are 
unloaded or loaded by the railroad; local carloads 
are handled by shipper or consignee. 

Burden of such increased rates. Such an arrange- 
ment would put an unnecessary burden on those for 
whose need the present low commodity rates were 
established to apply from specific piers. Ludlow is 
a local Boston & Albany point, reached only by that 
road The Ludlow Manufacturing Assodates have a 
rate on imported jute of 5^ per 100 pounds applying 
from East Boston piers. The only jute the company 
gets is from Calcutta boats which discharge it at 
these Boston & Albany piers. It would be no favor 
for this Ludlow concern if its rate were raised to 7^ 
in order to enable it to get jute at that price from 
South Boston piers, where none is landed. Bagging 
is made from the jute. The Ludlow firm needs the 
present low 5^ rate to enable it to compete with a New 
York rival located on the waterfront, with western 
rates on baggiag the same as those from Ludlow. 
The near-by situation cannot be profitably disturbed* 

Present rates 7i or over should include universal 
port service. Triuffic for or from points beyond the 
near-by zone should at the present rates include ser- 
vice to or from any pier in the harbor. It is not right 
that cars which have paid the rate on paper from 
Maine to Boston should not be entitled to delivery 
anywhere in the harbor. In Baltimore this universal 
delivery is afforded to any traffic paying a Baltimore 
rate of 7^ per 100 pounds or more; in Philadelphia 
universal delivery is afforded to any traffic paying 5^ 
per 100 potmds or more. The Boston roads can fairly 
be asked to serve any pier in port, in the case of 
carloads paying 7^ per 100 poimds or over. Because 
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of the admirable co-ordination of Boston & Albany 
and Boston & Maine terminals, these Boston roads 
can deliver freight to each other's piers at lower 
transportation cost than prevails in Philadelphia or 
Baltimore. 

The cost of stvitching. It will be recalled that the 
flat Boston rate delivers carload freight on the piers 
of the inland rail carrier at Boston. The larger 
nnmber of cars switched between the piers of one road 
and the rails of another are interchanged between the 
Boston & AJbany and the Boston & Maine. A car 
arriving over the Boston & Albany for export at its 
own East Boston piers is carried in a train moving 
over the Grand Junction Bailroad through the Boston 
& Maine yard at East Somerville. (See Plan B^ oppo- 
site page 30.) Here Boston & Maine cars for East 
Boston piers are picked up and taken to their desti- 
nation along with those which had arrived over the 
Boston & Albany. At East Somerville the Boston & 
Albany cars for Charlestown piers are dropped and 
later set on the piers along with cars which had arrived 
over the Boston & Maine. 

Boston (& Albany cars for Charlestown piers. The 
Boston & Albany charges 2.5^ per 100 pounds for 
switching the Boston & Maine's car of freight to the 
East Boston pier. At a recent hearing before the 
Massachusetts Public Service Commission,* a repre- 
sentative of the Boston & Albany testified that 2.5^ was 
the actual cost of this service. Therefore it costs the 
Boston & Albany 2.5^ for taking its own car from 
East Somerville to the East Boston pier, for abso- 
lutely the same service is performed on it as on the 

iThe National Docks and Storage Warehouse Company versus the 
Boston roads. 
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Boston & Maine car. If the Boston & Albany drops 
its car at East Somerville, it wonld save 2.5^ per 100 
pounds. The Boston & Albany does drop some cars 
at East Somerville and the Boston & Maine^ for a 
switching charge of 2.5^ per 100 pounds, delivers them 
to the Charlestown steamers. It is no financial bnrden 
for the Boston & Albany to include, in its flat Boston 
rate, the payment of the Boston & Maine's switching 
charge of 2.5^ per 100 ponnds, for this 2.5^ merely 
eqnals the delivery cost which the Boston & Albany 
wonld assume if the car moved to its own pier. That 
is, without any sacrifice the Boston & Albany can 
include, in its Boston rate, delivery to the Charlestown 
piers. In the case of import freight, the same principle 
appHes. 

Boston (& Maine cars for East Boston piers. The 
Boston & Maine carries export cars, destined for 
Charlestown piers, across the Grand Junction tracks 
and into the East Somerville yard. In the hearing 
already mentioned, a Boston & Maine representative 
stated that 2.5^ per 100 pounds was the cost price of 
switching and terminal service performed on cars of 
export or import freight. Therefore the Boston & 
Maine would save 2.5^ per 100 pounds on every car 
of exports which it could have taken off its hands by 
the Grand Junction Bailroad. 2.5^ per 100 pounds is 
the charge for which the Grand Junction will take a 
car and deliver its contents to an East Boston pier. 
Therefore without any financial sacrifice the Boston 
& Maine can include, in its Boston rate, the payment 
of 2.5^ per 100 pounds switching charge to the Boston 
& Albany for delivering a car at an East Boston pier. 
In the case of import freight, the same applies. 

To South Boston piers from Boston d Maine and 
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Boston dk Albany. Since June, 1913, there has been a 
regular service from a South Boston pier, Common- 
wealth Pier No. 5. Beginning in the snmmer of 1914 
there were operating from this pier the White Star 
line to the Mediterranean,^ White Star to Liverpool, 
Hambnrg-American to Hamburg. The cost of reach- 
ing this and future South Boston piers from local 
Boston & Albany and Boston & Maine points is 
admittedly greater than the cost of reaching their 
own terminals. It will be shown later' that, by means 
of the carfloat routes proposed, the cost to the Boston 
& Maine or Boston & AJbany of transporting freight 
to or from South Boston piers would be about 1.5^ per 
100 pounds more than to or from the own pier of one 
of these inland carriers. Similarly, freight between 
New Haven points and a Boston & Albany or Boston 
& Maine pier would cost the New Haven about 1^ more 
than to or from a South Boston pier.' The extra costs 
to be absorbed, then, in making the port a transpor- 
tation unit, are those involving the comparatively 
small tonnage between New Haven rails and other than 
South Boston piers, or between South Boston piers 
and other than New Haven rails. 

Lower interchange costs than at Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. In neither Philadelphia or Baltimore 
are the railroads so correlated as are the Boston & 
Albany and Boston & Maine, with the result that at 
these ports, the roads must resort to lighterage in 

1 These lines will resume operation at this pier after the war. 

s Chapter XV. 

s The New Haven would pay 2.5^ after putting the export ear on a 
float (chapter XV) , an operation no more costly than setting it on a 
Sooth Boston pier. The New Haven would save 1.5^ by not exporting at 
a South Boston pier: 1^ cost of unloading the car and 0.5^ paid the Port 
Directors for use of the pier. 2.5 — 1.5 = 1^. 
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order to reach each other's piers. For this the Penn- 
sylvania Bailroad in Baltimore pays a private company 
40^ per ton, 2^ per 100 pounds. The Philadelphia & 
Beading in Philadelphia pays 30^ per ton, 1.5^ per 
100 pounds, for its Ughterage. This is a pure addition 
to the cost of handling the freight over the piers of 
the railroad carrier; it is, in fact, handled over a 
lighterage pier belonging to the carrying railroad. In 
New York, as has been seen, all export and import 
freight is lightered, at a cost of at least 3^ to the roads. 

What can fairly he asked of Boston roads. The 
Boston railroads, therefore, can fairly be asked to 
neutralize the port in the case of New England traffic 
in carloads paying 7^ per 100 pounds or more ; that is, 
have such rates provide delivery to, or collection from, 
any pier in the port. The Boston & Maine and Boston 
& Albany terminals are so situated that they can, 
without extra cost, be considered as a unit by both 
roads. The cost of getting cars between rails and 
piers on the north and south sides of the harbor 
respectively, is less than that borne by railroads 
employing lighterage so to interchange freight at 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

Question of equalizing on L.GJj. Theoretically, 
the same sort of unification of the port should be 
brought about in the case of L.C.L. That would mean 
the abolition of the wharfage charges of 40^ per ton 
exacted at each pier on all teamed freight on which 
the pier owner does not get an inland haul. As has 
been shown, an export shipment arriving over the 
Boston & Maine now pays, to get aboard the steamer, 
the Boston rate plus teaming from the Boston freight 
station to the pier. If exported from a Boston & 
Albany pier this same shipment would pay the Boston 
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rate pins teaming plus 40^ per ton wharfage. The 
remedy wonld be to remit all wharfage on rail-bronght 
L.C Jj., so that from all points in New England a small 
shipment conld be pnt aboard any Boston steamer for 
the Boston rate plus teaming. 

Wharfage remission undesirable. If this remission 
of wharfage on teamed inland freight were allowed, 
wharfage wonld also have to be remitted on teamed 
local (Boston) freight. It wonld be difficult — and 
unjust, even if possible — ^to distinguish between the 
two. To aboUsh all wharfage would be to throw away 
a large and much-needed source of revenue at both 
railroad and State piers. There would not be sufficient 
practical advantage to offset this loss. Neither Boston 
freight nor New England L.C.L. is driven to New 
York by this wharfage charge. Even when rail rates 
to New York and Boston are equal, the cost of teaming 
in New York is usually equal to teaming plus wharfage 
in Boston. In the case of competitive L.C.L., from 
points beyond New England, wharfage at Boston is 
absorbed by the rail carrier and does not appear as 
a charge on the freight. 

Competitive traffic. With regard to competitive 
carload traffic the switching charges are different 
from those already detailed. By competitive traffic is 
meant that of points beyond New England lines. 
Such export and import traffic could in all cases be 
carried by either the Boston & Maine or the Boston & 
Albany, in some cases by the New Haven^ The same 
Boston rate applies, no matter which of the Boston 
roads is the terminal carrier of the traffic. Such a 
competitive point is TJtica, New" York, reached by the 
Boston & Albany connecting with the New York 
Central at AJbany, or by the Boston & Maine con- 
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neoting with the New York Central lines at Rotter- 
dam Junction/ Another is St. Albans, Yt, reached 
by the Boston & Albany connecting wilJi the Central 
Vermont at Pahner, Mass., or by the Boston & Maine 
connecting with the Central Vermont at White Biver 
Junction. Another competitive point is Montreal, 
reached by the Boston & Albany connecting with the 
Central Vermont at Palmer, or connecting with the 
New York Central at Albany. Montreal is reached 
by the Boston & Maine connecting with the Grand 
Tnmk at White Biver Junction or connecting with the 
Canadian Pacific Bailroad at Newport, Vt. All 
leading points in the Middle West and the South' are 
reached by the Boston & Albany-New York Central 
route ; also by the Boston & Maine-New York Central 
route; and by the Boston & Maine connecting with 
practically all other western lines, such as the Erie, 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the Lehigh 
Valley, the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Norfolk & Western; also by 
the Boston & Maine through Canada in connection with 
the Orand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific Bailroad. 
Competitive switching charges. If any export car 
from such a competitive point is brought to Boston by 
one road* and switched by another for export at the 
pier of the road not getting the inland haul, the 
switching charge is 4.5^ x)er 100 pounds, minimum 
$9.00 x>er car. This, it will be recalled, compares with 
2.5^ per 100 pounds charged for the same service on 
non-competitive business. The shipper in Columbus, 
Ohio, will obviously pay no more than necessary to 

iSee Map 11, foDowing text 
s See Map m, f oUowing text 
* The Boeton ft Maine or tlie Boston ft Alben j. 
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reaeh an East Boston pier. He can reach that pier 
via the New York Central-Boston & Albany route for 
the payment of the flat Boston rate. If the Boston & 
Maine and its western connections desire to carry his 
car of freight they can charge him no more than the 
Boston rate therefor. Then, out of this rate, the 
Boston & Albany must be paid 4.5^ per 100 pounds 
for switching from East Somerville to the Boston & 
Albany pier. 

The purpose of the charge is to cause such a 
reduction in the net earnings of the Boston & Maine 
and connections that this route will be discouraged 
from attempting to haul the competitive traffic in 
question. The effect is an undesirable one upon the 
business of the port of Boston, for it confines the 
western soliciting force working for a steamship line 
largely to the western representatives of the line's 
railroad pier proprietor and the western roads with 
which that railroad has through routes and rates. 
The piers of the Boston & Albany are most affected, 
because this road has through rates to the West only 
in connection with the New York Central ; the Boston 
ft Maine has such through rates in connection with 
the New York Central and all other western lines as 
welL 

Boston needs interest of trunk lines. No western 
export traffic naturally comes via Boston. It all 
originates on the lines of carriers whose home ports, 
giving them the longest hauls and the largest earnings, 
are other than Boston. Or, if the traffic does not 
originate with such a carrier, it must pass over the 
rails of such a carrier before reaching the Boston 
roads, none of whose lines run west of the Hudson 
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Biver. This statement is one of the axioms of the 
Boston problem and cannot be left ont of view. 

The more natural connections of the Boston roads 
are the northern trunk lines/ domiciled in New York : 
the New York Central Lines, including the West 
Shore ; the Erie ; the Lehigh Valley ; the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western. The Boston export rate is 
the same as the New York export rate from western 
points ; that is, points in New York State beyond the 
Hudson Biver, and all points west of and including 
Buffalo and Fittsburgh. For the New York Central 
Lines to haul Chicago traffic, for instance, for export 
via Boston, means hauling it to Albany for further 
carriage by the Boston & Albany, which is paid about 
21% of the through Boston (or New York) rate.* 
Export traffic for a Boston & Maine pier is hauled by 
the New York Central to Botterdam Junction, and 
there delivered to the Boston & Maine, which is paid 
about 22% of the through Boston export rate. The 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the Lehigh Valley 
and the Erie can haul their Boston export traffic only 
to or near Binghamton, whence it is taken by the 
Delaware & Hudson to Mechanicsville, thence by the 
Boston & Maine to Boston. For this the Delaware & 
Hudson gets about 12% of the through rate, the 
Boston & Maine 21% or 22%, altogether about one- 
third of the rate from Chicago. The sacrifice is 
considerable for the Erie after it has hauled the traf- 
fic all the way from Chicago. The sacrifice is still 

1 Tedmieallfy a trunk line is one between the seaboard and Bnifklo 
or Pittabnrgliy flalamanfia, Wheeling, ete. For location of railroad lines, 
junction points and seaports mentioned, see Maps n and m, following 
text 

sBee ICap HI, following text 
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greater for the Lehigh Valley or Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western. These roads see over 50% of the 
through rate handed over to the carrier Chicago- 
Buffalo and 33% to the carriers Binghamton-Boston. 
That leaves about 16-17% for the service Buffalo- 
Binghamton, including a terminal service performed 
on the cars at either end of that hauL^ 

Can expect most of northern trunk lines. From the 
nature of things Boston has the most to expect from 
carriers with through lines from Chicago, which make 
direct connection with a Boston road and therefore 
need suffer only a single rate division in order to 
reach this port Boston gets its principal traffic from 
such lines making such direct connection, and making 
it a considerable distance before reaching their home 
port, so that the division accorded the Boston lines 
represents a real saving in terminal haul and terminal 
expenditure. These lines are the New York Central, 
the Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific, the two 
latter especially in winter, when by exporting traffic 
through Boston they save the long hauls to Portland 
and St. John. To be sure, for South Boston deliveries 
the Erie at Maybrook makes connection with the New 
Haven, but when the Erie has hauled traffic to May- 
brook, it is almost at New York. The Pennsylvania 
connects with the New Haven at New York itself. For 
it to haul Boston export traffic is to give the New 
Haven over 25% of the Boston (New York) export 
rate* after having hauled the traffic all the way to 

lit Bhoald be Btated that, during the seven months of open lake 
navigation, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and Lehigh VaU^, 
bj their Lake lines from Buffalo, have reached Chicago and Dnhith, and 
so have been in the position of other through New York-Chicago lines. 

s The Boston is the same as the New York export rate. 
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New York. The same is true of the Lehigh Valley, 
coimectmg with the New Haven at New York. 

Bad effect of 4Ji^ smtching charge. However, the 
northern trunk lines, other than the New York Central, 
do have through export rates to Boston from western 
points via the Boston & Maine, and these rates do, 
nominally, provide for absorbing the Boston & Albany 
switching charge and delivering at an East Boston 
pier.^ Hie testimony of western shippers is that this 
is a quiescent provision, and that these lines do not 
want East Boston business.' The reason is apparent. 
In the case of exports at Boston & Maine piers, the 
entire Boston rate is prorated among the connecting 
carriers. The Boston & Maine, out of its proportion, 
performs the terminal service which, it says, costs 
about 2.5^ per 100 pounds. If the car is for export 
at a Boston & Albany pier, however, the Boston & 
Albany 4.5^ switching charge is deducted from the 
Boston rate and only the remainder is prorated, or 
divided, among the Boston & Maine and connecting 
carriers ; the 4.5^ being added to the Boston & Maine 
proportion. 

Take the case of flour, carried^out of Chicago by the 
Erie or the Grand Trunk's Chicago-Buffalo line. If 
the car is for export at a Boston & Maine pier, the 

lEzeept in the ease of grain. No switehing charges are absorbed 
b7 tlie grain rates from the West. 

sit is true that a small percentage of competitiye export trai&e 
hauled bj the Boston ft Maine or Boston ft Albanj is switched to the 
piers of the non-carrier. Most cars so switched are cars whose desti- 
nation is changed, as allowed in tariifii, before th^ arrire in Boston; 
for instance, the International Mercantile Marine Company sometimes 
so diverts cars of floor to its Charlestown or East Boston sailings, as 
suits its loading requirements. Little traffic primarily booked for East 
Boston piers is carried b j other trunk lines than the New York Oentral. 
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Erie or the Grand Tnmk and all other carriers inter- 
mediate to Boston, would get their proportions of 14^, 
the fall Boston export rate. If for export at a Boston 
& Albany pier, the proportions wonld apply to 9.5^ 
instead of 14^ ; the revenues of the controlHng^ western 
carriers are reduced by 31%, though they render 
exactly the same service. Excepting for grain— on 
which no one pretends to absorb switching charges — 
flour is the largest item of export traffic. If the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western or Lehigh Valley, 
which would probably bring the Grand Trunk Boston 
export traffic from Buffalo to Binghamton, had that 
traffic to carry to New York, they would be given 3^ 
for themselves performing a lighterage service at New 
York, and would earn the entire east-of-Buffalo 
proportion of 11^ (14 — 3^). 

The effect of the 4.5^ switching charge is to deprive 
steamers at East Boston of the interest of western 
roads other than the New York Central 

It may seem that a minor matter is here minutely 
dwelt upon. It is the common opinion that rate 
divisions are an inter-railroad concern and no affair 
of the public. In general that is true; the public is 
concerned only in through rates, not in their appor- 
tionment among carriers. In this particular case, 
however, switching charges and provision for their 
absorption concern the development of the port. 

Equalized through rates. With the growing ten- 
dency towards stable ocean rates, arranged to produce 

iBj "eontrolling^' is meant: the shipment originates on their lines 
and th^ are free, particnlarlj in the matter of car snpplj, to deter- 
mine whether thej win haul it or not; or, if the shipment originates off 
their lines, their soliciting forces go far towards determining whether 
thflj carry it or not. 
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the same fhroogh rate from Amerioan interior point 
to destination^ the element of solicitation by inland 
carriers becomes increasingly important. Salesman- 
ship of transportation, like anything else, really begins 
when price^tting is dropped. In April, 1914^ the 
rates on flonr from Chicago to liverpool, London and 
Hamburg via the leading Atlantic ports, were as 
follows, applicable to April shipments of flour from 
the West: 



Tbiouob Bates ok Floub, Chicago to London 

Cents pib 100 ib& 

Via Vis Vis Vis 

Bsltimoie Pliilsdelphis KewYork Boston 

Inlsnd rsta . . 12 13 14 14 

Oeesa rsta .. 14 13 12 12 

26 26 26 26 

Thboitob Bates ok Floub, Chicaso to Hambubo 

Cents pib 100 lbs. 

Vis Vis Vis YUl 

BsltimoTs Philsdelplus KewYork Boston 

LilsBd rsta . . 12 13 14 14 

Oeasii rsts . . 18 12 11 11 

25 25 25 25 

THBOUSB BaISS on FLOXJBy CmCAOO TO LlVXBPOOL 

t^BNTS PIB 100 LBS. 

Vis Vis Vis Vis 

Bsltimore Philsdelphis KewYork Boston 

IdSBA ists . . 12 13 14 14 

18 12 11 U 
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Importcmce of western solicitation. With snoh 
equalized through rates, the soliciting forces of the 
railroads count largely with shippers, in the expression 
of railroad preference and its promises of service and 
oar supply, all of which vary with its interest in the 
traffic in question. The shippers are certain to dis- 
tribute their shipments among all of the various 
so-called trunk lines : the carriers east of Buffalo. It 
is not a right condition when the operation of switch- 
ing charges is such as to discourage three of the 
northern trunk lines from taking an interest in having 
such traffic move over any other than Charlestown 
piers in Boston. Boston's situation, having no trunk 
line of its own west of the Hudson Biver, is one where 
it cannot neglect to make all reasonable effort to 
obtain for all pier locations the greatest possible 
trunk line co-operation. 

Switching charges on competitive exports should he 
reduced to Ji.5^. The Boston & Maine and Boston & 
Albany roads can fairly be asked to reduce to 2.5^ 
per 100 pounds their switching charge on competitive 
traffic The result would be that the Boston & Maine 
would have to ask the western roads to permit it to 
deduct only 2.5^ terminal charge before prorating the 
Boston rate among carriers, instead of 4.5^ as at 
present. At New York the terminal carrier deducts 
3^ before prorating. The effect of the reduced Boston 
terminal deduction would be to increase the interest 
in East Boston steamers on the part of western 
connections of the Boston & Maine besides the New 
York Central. East Boston piers would be more 
freely opened to all western soliciting forces. 

Situation at Charlestown and South Boston. As 
has been indicated, the Charlestown piers are now 
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well taken care of, for the Boston & Maine has throng^ 
rates from the West in connection with all carriers 
and itself assmnes the terminal costs on this freight. 
Sonth Boston piers are similarly provided for. The 
New Haven has through rates from the West, con- 
necting with the Boston & Albany (New York Central) 
at Sonth Framingham. The New Haven connects with 
the Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley at New York, 
with the Lackawanna and the Erie at Maybrook; and 
it prorates with them, the entire through Boston rates 
applying via those junctions. Under its contract with 
the Port Directors, the Boston & Maine delivers to 
South Boston piers, at the Boston rate, Canadian 
export traffic coming from either the Canadian Pacifio 
Bidlroad or the Grand Trunk. 

Lack of competition on imports for West. For 
historical reasons there is a complete lack of comx>eti- 
tion for the carrying of western import freight landed 
at East Boston or Charlestown piers. This freight 
must go inland by the lines of the railroad pier owner 
and its connections, as import tariffs do not provide 
for the absorption of Boston switching on import 
freight. Bailroad competition for export freight is 
desirable because it means strong solicitation for that 
freight in the West and good service to the port. 
Bailroad competition for the hauling of import freight 
means prompt car supply, prompt loading and 
forwarding inland. 

Reason for lack of competition. The reason for this 
lack of competition for imports for the West deserves 
to be considered. For a long time the domestic rate 
from all New England to the West was identical with 
that from New York City, based on 75^ per 100 pounds 
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to Chicago, first class ; the rates on lower classes and 
commodities ranged below this 75^. Other western 
points were a percentage of the Chicago rate. This 
75^ domestic scale applied by all ** standard*' routes 
west; i.e., via the New Haven, Boston & Albany or 
Boston & Maine and their rail connections west of the 
Hudson. The Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific 
Bailroad, being round-about routes to the West and 
incapable of making such good time as the direct, 
standard routes, could get no New England business 
at 75^ rates, so they introduced and upheld a 70^ scale 
to the West, much to the profit of the New England 
shipper. 

Joint Traffic Association agreement. For the sake 
of preventing demoralization of the domestic rate 
structure, the Canadian lines were allowed by the 
standard lines to maintain this ^^differential'' on west- 
bound domestic freight, but on import freight the 70^ 
scale was met, sometimes underbid, by the standard, 
direct Boston lines. However the Boston standard 
routes were allowed by the trunk lines to apply the 
differential scale only to traffic arriving at the pier 
of the Boston terminal carrier. On traffic switched 
in Boston the standard domestic rates were to apply. 
An early recognition of this is in Circular No. 552 of 
the Joint Traffic Association, of December 17, 1896 : 

The Boston & Albany, New England and Fitchburg Bail- 
road companies may, as to freight received at their own docks 
and wharves in Boston harbor, from foreign ports, consigned 
to and through the western termini of the trunk lines, apply 
thereto the westbound all-rail rates duly authorized ui>on 
like freights destined to the same points via aU-rail routes 
from Boston through Canada via St. Lawrence Biver Cross- 
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inga. It ifly however, stipulated that said companies shall 
apply said rates only to imi>ort tonnage which is landed at 
their own Boston docks and wharves respectively, etc 

New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore carried the 
same standard all-rail import as domestic rates; 
namely. New York 75^ scale, Philadelphia 69^, Balti- 
more 67^. 

1912 Differential decision eliminates old distinctions. 
In 1909 the Boston standard lines, not satisfied with 
the import traffic they were getting (it a 70^ scale, 
dropped to 67^, the Baltimore basis, on the gronnd 
that they deserved, and had formerly had, a still lower 
scale than this. Baltimore and Philadelphia objected, 
and there was a war of import rates, the matter being 
finally referred to the Interstate Commerce Conmds- 
sion for arbitration. The Gonmiission ordered import 
rates via the Boston standard lines to be raised to the 
New York 75^ scale, where .they had never been before. 
Only differential routes were allowed to go on taking 
the 70^ import scale from Boston, the leading differ- 
ential routes being the Boston & Maine-Grand Trunk 
through Canada, the Boston & Maine-Canadian Pacific 
Bailroad through Canada; and the roundabout route 
to the West by the Butland-New York Central, reached 
by the Boston & Albany via Chatham, by the Boston 
& Maine via Bellows Falls.^ The leading import 
organization soliciting freight for Boston has been 
the foreign representatives of the American Express 
Company, acting as import agents for the Merchants 
Despatch, which means the routes formed by New 
York Central Lines and Boston ft Albany or Boston 
& Maine. The American Express has largely built 

1 See Maps II and m, f oHowing text. 
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up Boston's import business. The standard New 
York Central routes having been deprived of the 
import differential, the business is being to a large 
degree turned to the New York Central differential 
route still carrying the 70^ scale ; namely, the Eutland- 
New York Central. 

As every one knows, the Commission's decision 
raised a high barrier to tiie future growth of the move- 
ment of western imports through Boston, by depriving 
the port of the service of its standard routes to the 
West, at the 70^ import rates. 

Differential rates apply to routes, not pier groups. 
For imports the standard routes are, therefore, avail- 
able only at the 75^ scale. No limitation is put upon 
the pier of discharge for the import business that may 
be taken at those rates. Similarly, no limitation is 
put upon the pier origin of Boston import business 
which may be carried west for 70^5 by the differential 
routes. The Commission's decision speaks of the port 
of Boston as a whole. At a rehearing it was impos- 
sible to make Commissioner Clark see that the import 
terminal service rendered to a single group of railroad- 
owned piers in Boston was essentially different from 
that rendered in New York, by means of lighterage, 
to independent piers scattered all over the port. 

Now possible, but unnecessary, for Boston <& Maine 
and Boston <& Albany to absorb switching on western 
imports. It is easy to say that the way is free for 
the Boston & Albany to provide in its import tariffs 
for absorbing the cost of getting to its rails import 
traffic landed at Boston & Maine piers, and for the 
Boston & Maine to do the same for import traffio 
landed at Boston & Albany piers ; and that the Boston 
ft Maine and Boston & Albany should so amend their 
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tariffs. If there were a belt line and pnblidy owned 
piers at Boston, the railroads would compete for 
import traffic by prompt famishing of empty cars to 
the belt line and prompt sending of men to any pier, 
to load the cars. This is the case at New Orleans and 
MontreaL But the Boston & Albany cannot switch 
a car into a Gharlestowu pier, for that is part of the 
Boston & Maine terminal; nor can the Boston & Albany 
send men there to load a car. The furnishing of the 
car and the terminal service performed upon it — ^in 
which lies the essence of competition for import 
freight — ^must be performed by the Boston & Maine. 
After that has been done, there is no particular 
advantage in having the car hauled inland by the 
Boston & Albany.^ 

^eal competition in service would compel lighterage. 
The only way for the Boston & Albany to compete for 
that import freight would be to take it overside from 
the Charlestowu steamer, lighter it to an East Boston 
pier and there put it into a car going west. This is 
what every railroad at Baltimore and Philadelphia 
does with regard to freight landed elsewhere than at 
one of its own piers. This lighterage system is the 
method by which New York nulroads compete for all 
import freight landed there. 

An unnecessary burden under present conditions. 
Such lighterage would make freight imported at 
Charlestown cost the Boston & Albany from 2^ to 2.5^ 
per 100 pounds more than freight imported over its 



1 Import tnttLt for the West landed at Oommoiiwealtb Pier may move 
inland over anj of the three Boeton roads: over the New Haven direet, 
over the Boston ft Albany via South Framingham, over the Boston ft 
Maine via Concord Junction or LoweH (See Map I, following text) 
But in every ease the competitive part of the service— putting the freight 
in a ear and getting the ear started — is performed hj the Kew Haven. 
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own piers. Similarly, every 100 pounds of freight 
which the Boston & Maine took overside from an East 
Boston steamer would cost it 2^ or 2.5f( more than if 
the freight were landed at Charlestown. If a consider- 
able volnme of freight were so lightered between the 
piers of one carrier and the cars of another, there 
would be a large reduction in the revenues on this 
traffic, of the Boston roads as a whole. The revenue 
which the New England carrier gets as its proportion 
of through rates to the West is so small that it should 
not be interfered with, particularly when the matter 
is not a vital one. The trouble with Boston's import 
business to the West is not in terminal service, but in 
rates, as will be seen. This business will not suffer 
in any marked degree if the Boston & Maine and 
Boston & Albany are allowed to retain the exclusive 
hauling of western imports landed at their respective 
piers.* 

iThe only tangible advantage of having the 70^ differential ronte 
import rates include absorption of switching charges from an enemy 
railroad's pier would be that this would make the foreign soliciting 
forces of the Orand Trunk and Canadian Pacific, differential connections 
of tlie Boston & Maine, interested in getting traffic for Boston & Albanj 
steamers. 



CHAPTEE IV 

TERMINAL CHASaES (Conolxjdbd). THE COST 
OF HANDLING COTTON AND GEAIN 

Side wharfage charges. The high ''side wharfage'' 
charges at Boston have, on the port's business, an 
adverse effect ont of proportion to the small revenues 
that they bring the railroads. ''Side wharfage" 
(overside wharfage) is charged by the railroad on 
goods handled over the ship's side into lighters, while 
the ship is tied up to the railroad pier. The theo- 
retical justification for this is simple. If the railroads 
built their piers close together, with only the width 
of two steamers between them, they could get more 
piers in a given length of waterfront than they get at 
presents At present the water space between adjacent 
piers allows not only for two steamers opposite each 
other but for a lighter to lie alongside either ship. It 
is said that these lighters should pay some return on 
the space reserved for theuL Berhaps there was a 
time when the side wharfage charge was of advantage 
to the railroads in holding off the competition of the 
ndl-and-ocean routes, particularly on export cotton 
from the Southwest. That time, however, is past. 
At present, side wharfage tends to keep away from 
this port cotton which the railroads could in no case 
hauL 

Southwestern cotton. The principal lightered 
freight is cotton for export brought to Boston by the 
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sonihem coastwise steamers: from Norfolk, Charles- 
ton and — ^particularly — Savannah. Sonthem cotton 
available for export at Boston is of two sources: 
cotton from the Southeast, concentrated at snch points 
as Atlanta, Savannah or Norfolk ; and cotton from the 
Southwest, concentrated at Memphis or St. Louis. 
On this southwestern cotton the all-rail rate to Boston 
is 2^ per 100 pounds hi^er than the rail-and-ocean rate 
(rail to Norfolk or Newport News, thence coastwise 
steamer to Boston). The rail-and-ocean rate delivers 
alongside the steamer; that is, it absorbs the 1^ per 
100 pounds, 20^ per ton, side wharfage charged by 
the railroad pier owner. The advantages of all-rail 
over rail-and-ocean transportation for cotton are 
considerable, in the matter of protection from 
weather, saving in handling by hooks, etc. There- 
fore, the difference of 2^ per 100 pounds in the rate 
is not sufficient to attract southwestern cotton to the 
rail-and-ocean route; practically all this business 
moves all-rail today. The rail-and-ocean rates being 
fixed, the abolition of side wharfage would not affect 
the situation one way or another ; southwestern cotton 
would continue to move to Boston all-rail. 

Southeastern cotton. In the case of southeastern 
cotton, however, the abolition of side wharfage would 
strengthen the coastwise companies in their attempt 
to get this export business for Boston. The rail rates 
from the interior to southeastern ports, plus the ocean 
rates to Boston, are so much lower than the all-rail 
rates to Boston from the southeastern interior that 
this traffic will always move to this port by water. 
Side wharfage charges could not be levied high enough 
to throw the business to the all-rail routes. The 1^ 
per 100 pounds, 5^ per bale, side wharfage, does affect 
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the coastwise companies in getting this traffic for 
Boston rather than for other ports. 

Southeastern export cotton handicapped by Boston 
side wharfage charge. The export cotton of the 
Southeast does not move abroad on a through bill of 
lading from the American interior, as does cotton 
from the Southwest. Southeastern cotton moves on 
the local rate to a seaport such as Norfolk or Savannah^ 
and has its choice of going abroad direct by tramp 
steamer, or coming north by coastwise steamer and 
there being transhipped into a liner for destination. 
For many reasons the rates by liners from northern 
ports are lower than the rates by tramps or irregular 
lines from southern ports. However, in order to move 
the traffic via northern routes, the northern ocean rate 
plus the coastwise rate to the North must be lower 
than the direct southern ocean rate. The 1^ side 
wharfage increases by 1^ the expense of the Boston 
route, for the coastwise lines take this Boston terminal 
charge into consideration in fixing the minimum below 
which they cannot shrink their rates, in order to move 
the traffic this way. 

No side wharfage on export cotton at other ports. 
There is no such side wharfage charge levied on 
water-brought export cotton in New York or Phila- 
delphia. Even in Baltimore, where in general a side 
wharfage charge of 6^ per ton exists, it is waived in 
the case of export freight brought by the southern 
coastwise lines, for the purpose of permitting the over- 
sea lines to get as much as possible of this southeastern 
freight, which the railroads could not haul in any case. 
Supplement 11 to Pennsylvania Railroad's G. O., 
I. C. C. 3,167, giving terminal charges at Baltimore, 
provides: 
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Side wharf^ will not be charged on btifiinefiB by steamer 
linea operated as part of throngh rail-and-water routes via 
Norfolk, Pinners Point, Portsmouth, Newport News, West 
Point, Ya^ Savannah, Oa., Jacksonville, Fla., and Charleston, 

Boston lines need southeastern cotton. There 
should be a similar provision throwing Boston oversea 
piers open, without penalty, to southeastern export 
cotton. The Port Directors, as owners of Common- 
wealth Pier, are in the position to initiate this reform. 
With an increased movement to this port of export 
^ cotton from the Southeast, the Boston ocean rates on 
cotton will become more profitable. At the present 
time, Boston steamers are largely dependent upon 
southwestern cotton, whose long inland haul has 
already absorbed so much of the total bearable trans- 
portation charge that there is little left for the 
steamship lines. New York, which has dumped down 
in it great quantities of water-brought cotton from 
the Southeast, gets much better ocean rates. In 
April, 1914, ocean rates on cotton for export to 
liverpool were : 



OcBAK Bates on Ootton, Cents per 100 lbs. 

Prom 
Fxom Baltimore Philadelphia From New York From Boston 

Jofanston Line, 18 American lane, 20 Cnnard, . 30 Cnnard, . 15 

WhiteStar, 20 WhiteStar, 12 

Leyland, . 12 
arren, . 12 

Orain terminal charges. Up to this point grain has 
purposely been eliminated from the examination of 
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terminal charges and practices in Boston. Some 
terminal charges and practices, with respect to grain, 
are discriminatory, compared with those at other 
ports, and are disadvantageous to the development of 
this gateway. 

The ex-Lake grain rates. The effect of these ter- 
minal charges at Boston is best seen by examining a 
specific class of traffic; for instance, grain moving 
from Buffalo elevators to the seaboard for export. 
This traffic moves on the following so-called ex-Lake 
rates, applying to Boston and its competitors (summer 
rates, 1914) : 

Ex-Laxx Expoet Whxat R^tis 

Buffalo to Baltimore 5.20#perbiiali6l 

Baffalo to Philadelphia 5^0# per bnahel 

Buffalo to Kew York 5 J$0# per bnahel 

Buifalo to Boston .... 5.50# per Iraahel 

The '' differential, '* or lower, rate of 0.3^ per bushel, 
applying to Baltimore and Philadelphia, was fixed by 
award of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
does not change when the rates vary. Boston and New 
York are best compared, because their rates are the 
same. Also, Boston gets practically all of its ex-Lake 
grain from the New York Central Bailroad, in 
connection with the Boston & Albany east from 
Albany, and the Boston & Maine east from Botterdam 
Junction. 

Elevation charges and services. At all of the ports 
in question the terminal seaboard railroad maintains 
one or more stationary grain elevators for the tem- 
porary storage of grain until the exporting vessel is 
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ready to carry it For the services of this elevator 
a charge is made everywhere, except at New York. 
These services indnde the shoveling of grain from 
cars into the hoppers of the elevator, the elevation of 
grain to the storage bins of the elevator, its free 
storage for a short period of time, and its later 
delivery by spent into barge or vessel alongside. In 
Boston the charge for this service is 0.9^ per bnshel 
and goes to the railroad owner of the elevator. The 
railroad's earnings on export grain from Bnffalo to 
Boston are thns : 



Ez-Lake rate 5.5^ 

Eleyation 0.9 

6.4 per bushel 



What rate plus elevation includes in Boston. In 
Boston there are three grain elevators: one attached 
to the Boston & Maine Hoosac pier group at Charles- 
town, one attached to the Boston & Maine Mystic pier 
gronp at Charlestown, and one attached to the Boston 
& Albany pier group at East Boston. Each of these 
elevators is connected by means of grain conveyor 
galleries with each pier in the group of which it is a 
part, and can spout into any vessel at a berth in that 
pier group. Such delivery is included in the 0.9^ 
elevation charge. Grain is not, however, delivered to 
vessels elsewhere in the port except for an additional 
0.625^, charged by the Boston floating elevator com- 
pany for towing the grain in a barge alongside a vessel, 
and putting it aboard; and a '^half wharfage'' of 0.5^ 
per bushel, charged by the railroad pier owner. The 
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total charge from Buffalo for this latter type 
delivery in Boston is : 



Ez-L«k6 rate . • • . 5JS4 

Bailroftd eleratioii . • • 0.0 

Floatiiig 0.825 

Half wharfage • • • • 0J$ 



7JS2S4 per bushel 

In all oases the Boffalo-Boston railroad rente earns 
6.4^ on the shipment. 

What is included vn New York. In New York the 
case is different. No steamship lines berth at piers 
adjacent to the railroad elevators. The steamers berth 
in Manhattan, or Brooklyn or Hoboken, and grain 
must be barged to them from the railroad terminals 
on the New Jersey shore. When the barge has been 
brought alongside the steamer, the grain must be 
transferred to the ship by means of a floating elevator. 
For this service the floating elevator company makes 
charges of 0.9^ per bushel, added to the railroad ex- 
Lake rate of 5.5^. This makes 6.4^ per bushel, aU the 
charges the grain can stand and yet move through 
New York. Therefore, the New York railroad finds 
itself compelled to give the services of its stationary 
land elevator free and also to barge the grain free 
alongside any steamer within the spacious lighterage 
limits of the port The barging is at an admitted 
TniTiinrnni cost of 1^ per bushel. The earnings of the 
New York Central on grain from Buffalo to New York 
are 1.9^ per bushel less than the. New York Central 
(Boston & Albany) to Boston. They are 1^ less 
because of the barging done in New York and not done 
in Boston; 0.9^ less because 0.9^ is collected for the 
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use of the road's stationary elevator in Boston, while 
the railroad elevator renders the same service free in 
New York. Not only New York bnt also Philadelphia 
delivers free to any liner in port 

FlembUity of New York system. The shipper who 
nses New York has certain important advantages over 
the shipper nsing Boston. The grain sent to New 
York and pnt in a New York elevator is available for 
shipment by any vessel in port at a total charge, from 
Buffalo, of 6.4^ per bnsheL The grain sent to Boston 
is available for shipment, at a cost of 6.4^ per bnshel 
from Buffalo, only by the vessels at the terminal of 
which the elevator is a part; that is, fewer than one- 
third of the lines in port, for there are fonr ocean 
terminals here — ^three belonging to the railroads, one 
belonging to the State at South Boston. For several 
reasons, the grain dealers appreciate the flexibility 
with which they can dispose of their export grain in 
New York, and they miss the same facility at Boston. 

'^Distress room/' Often a parcel of export grain, 
sent to New York and booked for shipment via a 
steamer some weeks ahead, has an opportunity to get 
''distress room'' on another steamer to sail at once. 
''Distress room" means a low freight rate because 
the steamer has been disappointed in its expectation 
of filling up with freight, and so will take grain for 
next to nothing, rather than go out half empty. The 
exporter re-sells his parcel of grain to the market 
reached by the boat offering "distress room," ships 
the grain by that boat, and brings on from Buffalo 
other grain of the same grade to fill his original 
engagement. The possibility of such diversion in 
New York puts a premium on shipments via that port 

Orain for storage. There is a still greater premium 
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pnt on sending to New York grain for storage, await- 
ing sale for export. It is true that Buffalo is the best 
place for holding grain whose destination is undeter- 
mined and Buffalo is used to capacity for that purpose. 
Wheat held in Buffalo has many chances. It may be 
sold to Buffalo mills or to a New York City mill; it 
may be sold for export by any vessel sailing from 
the whole range of North Atlantic ports, Boston to 
Baltimore inclusive. They are aU reached within 
three or four days by rail from Buffalo. But Buffalo 
elevators fill up early each f alL Then there is no doubt 
as to the desirability of sending wheat to a port which, 
for a 6.4^ charge, gives it the choice of shipment via 
any of the many steamship lines to New York, rather 
than a port which, for a 6.4^ charge, gives it the choice 
of shipment via less than one-third of the few lines 
at Boston. That is, the inflexibility in the disposal 
allowed grain in Boston reduces its desirability as a 
port for storage when stored grain overflows to the 
North Atlantic port elevators. 

Free lighterage of grain should come in Boston. 
Liners in Boston are entitled to the same treatment 
they get at Philadelphia and New York : accessibility 
to grain in any elevator. Boston roads should, first 
of all, remit half wharfage on grain taken overside 
at a railroad pier. If the Boston roads should provide 
in their tariffs for delivery to any line vessel in port 
upon payment of the 0.9^ elevation charge — as is 
provided in the Philadelphia tariffs — ^this would result 
in little extra cost to them. Most of the grain moved 
through Boston would still be transit grain, its 
steamer of export determined before the grain reached 
the port. It would therefore, naturally, be put into 
the elevator belonging to the terminal at which the 
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oarrying vessel docked, and would only in exceptional 
cases be barged for delivery elsewhere at an added 
cost to the railroad of 0.625^. In New York every 
bnshel of export grain mnst be lightered.^ In Phila- 
delphia most of it is; soon all the Pennsylvania's 
Philadelphia grain will be lightered, for the Pennsyl- 
vania's new grain elevator is at Girard Point, and 
there are no line vessels docking within five miles of 
that location. The sacrifice required of the Boston 
roads is small in comparison with the importance of 
the discrimination removed. 

East Boston steamers would get Georgian Bay 
grain. Besides introducing a needed element of flexi- 
bility in the disposal of grain brought to Boston, the 
proposed free lighterage of grain would open to East 
Boston steamers an important item of export traffic 
now withheld from them. Perhaps the heaviest move- 
ment of traffic from Canadian railroads is export 
grain from points on Georgian Bay — ^the lower 
Canadian Lake ports corresponding to Buffalo in 
the United States. The Boston & Albany has no 
through rates on grain from Georgian Bay; this must 
come to Boston on the Boston & Maine. No grain 
rates include the absorption of port switching charges, 
so this grain must be put into Boston & Maine 
elevators. The East Boston steamers are, therefore, 
in no position to bid for Georgian Bay grain, which it 

1 Beoently at New York the Erie, Weet Shore and New York Central 
Toadi have introduced an elevation charge of only 0JS4 per bushel on 
grain loaded direct into steamers from the railroad's stationary ele- 
vator. This is an exception to the practice of universal lighterage at 
New York. It is also a practice which gives New York an added 
advantage over Boston, namely, the possibility of putting such grain 
on board at New York for 0JS4 per bushel, compared with 0.94 ^t 
Boston. 
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would cost them 1.125^^ per bushel more to get aboi^rd 
than it costs Charlestown steamers. The proposed 
change wonld make Canadian grain from Georgian 
Bay available to steamers docking at East Boston.' 
Grain rates to Boston from Georgian Bay are the 
same as those from Buffalo. 

Summary. The system of switching charges pre- 
vailing in Boston has been examined and it has been 
seen that such inequalities as exist are the result of 
historical conditions. The Boston oversea lines were 
attracted by the Boston railroads. The railroads 
treated the piers at which these lines berthed as part 
of the local railroad terminal, reached by the Boston 
rate from all points, local and competitive. No 
steamship line could berth at the terminal of more 
than one railroad ; its trafSc with local points on other 
roads was subject to a switching charge in addition 
to the Boston rate. On competitive exports the rail- 
road pier owner levied a switching charge high enough 
to discourage inland carriage by any one but the pier 
owner and its connections. 

The ideal is to have the port a transportation or 
delivery unit, all parts of it reached by the same rate 
from all inland points, in the interest of fairness to 
both shippers and competing steamship lines. In the 
case of local New England freight the usual proposal 
has been that delivery to all piers should be made at 

i 0.625# floatage -f 0.5# half wliarf age. 

s It should be said that a beginning has been made in free lighterage 
of grain in Boston. The Boston A Albany and the Boston A Maine 
make to the Port Directors an aUowanee snffident for the Port Directors 
to lifter grain alongside Conmionwealth Pier, from any elemtor in the 
harbor, and deliver the grain to a Teasel. A steamer at Commonwealth 
Pier, therefore, can get grain aboard from any elevator in Boston with- 
out extra charge. It is, so to speak, connected with all elevators. 
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the Boston rate, which now delivers only at the piers 
of the inland carrier. The objection to this change is 
that it wonld be nnjnst to ask the carrying railroad 
to absorb into its low near-by rates tiie switching 
charges levied by the delivering road in Boston. 

The proposition was examined of increasing by 2^ 
the low near-by rates, when nsed for export or import 
traffic, up to a maximum of 10^ per 100 ponnds; and 
having these increased rates provide for delivery to 
or collection from any pier in port. The objection to 
this is that there are many low commodity rates 
established to meet specific needs and that these rates 
onght not to be raised to satisfy a demand to neutralize 
the whole port in its traffic with near-by points. 

It proved to be preferable to leave the near-by 
situation as it is. However, a consideration of the 
practice elsewhere, especially at the railroad ports, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, and a comparison of the 
cost of terminal interchange services there and in 
Boston, made it seem just to ask the Boston roads to 
serve any pier in the port at the Boston rate, in the 
case of carload traffic paying 7^ per 100 pounds or 
over. This would neutralize and unify the port except 
for near-by traffic of points within the 7^ zone. A 
similar equalization of L.C.L. shipments to and from 
the port did not appear necessary; and it would 
probably involve the remittance of wharfage, the chief 
source of revenue from piers today. 

With regard to through traffic, to or from points 
beyond New England, the situation was also examined. 
It was seen that the most serious feature of the work- 
ing of the 4.5^ switching charge on western freight 
was that it tended to deprive East Boston piers of 
the solicitation, in the West, of other trunk lines than 
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the New York Central It was snggested that the 
Boston & Albany reduce this switching charge to 2.5^, 
as in the case of non-competitive Boston & Maine 
exports. This wonld give the western trunk lines other 
than the New York Central a livelier interest than they 
now exhibit in exports for East Boston piers. 

It was seen that a special reason has existed for the 
Boston & Maine and Boston & Albany not absorbing 
each other's switching on imports. That reason dis- 
appeared when the 1912 Import Differential decision 
announced that the Boston & Maine and Boston ft 
Albany could not continue to apply lower than a 75^ 
scale on imports moving west from their docks via the 
standard routes, in connection with their own lines 
only. At the present time there is no reason why the 
Boston ft Maine and Boston ft Albany tariffs should 
not be amended so as to provide for reciprocal 
switching of westbound imports at a rate of 2.5^, to 
be absorbed by the carrying railroad. But it appeared 
that real competition in service could only be had if 
lighterage were resorted to. The added cost of this, 
compared with the slight advantage in prospect, made 
it seem preferable for the Boston & Maine and Boston 
& Albany each to continue to retain the exclusive 
carriage of western imports landed at its piers. 

It was recommended that ''side wharfage/' levied 
by the railroads on freight lightered to vessels docking 
at a railroad pier, be abolished, as it constitutes a 
serious hindrance to the efforts of southern coastwise 
lines to bring southeastern cotton for export to Boston. 
No such side wharfage is levied on this coastwise 
export business at New York or Philadelphia, and 
none by the Pennsylvania Railroad at Baltimore. 
Side wharfage should also be remitted in the interest 
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of removing the restrictions placed npon grain moving 
through this port 

The discrimination against Boston in the matter 
of terminal charges on export grain has been pointed 
ont. It arises from the fact that parcel lots of export 
grain are at Philadelphia and New York delivered on 
any line vessel in the port at the inland rate pins the 
port elevation charge. In Boston the payment of 
inland rate and port elevation charge delivers the 
grain only to vessels berthing at the particular 
terminal owning the grain elevator in which the export 
grain is stored. 

After doing away with side wharfage, the Boston 
roads should amend their grain terminal tariffs after 
the model of the Philadelphia tariffs, and have the 
elevation charge provide for delivery to line vessels 
anywhere in the port of Boston. The additional cost 
to the Boston roads would be slight, as most export 
grain would continue to be transit grain, booked before 
arrival and put into the elevator serving the export 
vesseL But the result would be an added flexibility 
in the disposition of this transit grain, which would 
be appreciated by the grain dealers and steamship 
companies using this port The moral effect on grain 
exporters not residing in Boston would be great At 
certain periods Boston would become more desirable 
than at present for the storage of export grain. 

Ideal terminal situation impossible under dispersed 
waterfront ownership. It will be objected that, espe- 
cially with regard to switching charges, no uniform 
and compiehensive solution of the port situation is 
offered. The way is not made clear for the establish- 
ment of the port of Boston as a transportation unit 
But so long as most of the oversea piers in the port 
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are parts of separate railroad terminals, the same 
terminal situation cannot be expected to prevail as 
under public ownership of piers connected with all 
railroads by a belt line. 

How public ownership could be brought about. 
PubHc ownership would aboHeh certain discrimi- 
nations against shippers and steamship lines using 
certain piers— discriminations which will prevail in 
spite of the best adjustment that can be made under 
present conditions. Should the State find that it is 
not possible to bring about, under dispersed owner- 
ship of piers, a satisfactory terminal situation in 
the port, it can buy all railroad piers, as well as 
approaches to them from the present railroad yards. 
Supplementing these purchases by the institution of 
two carfloating routes in the harbor, the State would 
own all oversea terminals and the equivalent of a belt 
line connecting them with all railroads.^ The initial 
outlay for this extension of State ownership would be 
very large. It is not impossible that, under efficient 
management, such a system of State piers could be 
made self-supporting, without any greater burden on 
the railroad lines than they now assume in case of 
traffic moving over their own piers. The experiment 
should not be made until it proves unpossible to have, 
under present conditions, a terminal situation of 
substantial fairness. Discussion of the extent and 
management of such State ownership of oversea 
terminals must be based on a more detailed exami- 
nation of physical and operating conditions in the 
port, and so is reserved for the later section dealing 
with Operation. 

1 Thia is pointed out later, in chapter XV. 
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Boston's fnain difficulties in rates, not terminal 
charges* Yet with public ownership and operation of 
the whole waterfront Boston would not be assured 
of the development which it desires. Any difficulties 
in its terminal situation are of minor importance 
compared with the effect of differential rail rates from 
the interior favoring Boston's rivals. This inland 
rate structure, and its effect on the commerce of the 
porty will now be explained, and a way will be sug* 
gested to secure the abolition of the differentials 
applying to the principal export traffic of the future ; 
namely, Canadian grain and grain products, especially 
Canadian ex-Lake grain from Buffalo. 



B 

INLAND BATES 



CHAPTER V 

THE DIFFEBENTIAL CASES 

FIXING OF RATES BETWEEN THE WEST AND 

ATLANTIC PORTS 

Boston's main difficult}/. As has long been recog- 
nized, the main difficulty nnder which Boston has 
labored, as far as western freight traffic is concerned, 
lies in the differential, or lower, export and import 
rates originally accorded to Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, and later appropriated by Norfolk, Newport 
News, Montreal, Portland, St. John and Halifax. The 
Gnlf ports, especially New Orleans, then appeared 
with inland rates even lower than those of the lowest 
North Atlantic port. The result is that Boston has 
been increasingly handicapped in competition for the 
exports and imports of the West. 

Early trunk line competition. The American trunk 
lines were built to reach the grain fields of the West. 
The market for the grain, grain products and pro- 
visions of the West was not in the still thinly 
populated East, but in Europe. So the export traffic 
was the principal traffic of those early railroads. 
Even as late as 1881^ the export tonnage in grain alone 
was 73% of the eastbound tonnage which the American 
trunk lines carried to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 

iBeport of Albert Fink on Adjustment of Transportation Bates to 
the Seaboard, cited in 1905 Differential Case Decision, p. IflL 
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York and Boston. Originally each of the tmnk linos 
reached only one port. The Baltimore & Ohio reached 
Baltimore only. The Pennsylvania reached Phila- 
delphia only. The Erie and the New York Central 
reached New York only. If grain and flonr conld not 
be exported via Baltimore, the Baltimore & Ohio could 
not hanl them. If they conld not be exported via 
Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania conld not have them 
to haoL Therefore, the various rail lines waged 
continual rate wars for the hauling to their respective 
ports of this controlling export traffic. 

Their export rate agreement. It was natural that 
these railroads should finally seek to come to some 
agreement, divide the traffic and earn living rates for 
carrying it. Various differences in rates were agreed 
upon, but all proved unsatisfactory until, in 1877, the 
present basis was agreed upon. The competitive West 
was defined as the territory west of Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh. On all traffic originating in this territory, 
Baltimore was allowed to have an export rate 3^ per 
100 pounds, 60^ per ton, lower than New York. 
Philadelphia was allowed a rate 2^ per 100 pounds, 
40^ per ton, lower than New York. These fixed differ- 
ences were communicated to the rates on domestic 
traffic and so became weapons used in the commercial 
struggle between North Atlantic ports for the domestic 
trade of the American interior. 

The railroads were themselves satisfied with this 
basis, but the merchants of the competing seaports 
were not. Each community felt that the rate adjust- 
ment was unfair to it. In 1880 New York City mer- 
chants brought such pressure to bear upon the New 
York Central that it withdrew from the agreement of 
1877, and the most disastrous of all rate wars occurred. 



.■A»,1 
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lasting a year. Albert Fink, Trunk line Commis- 
sioner, after an elaborate investigation and report on 
the subject, recognized the futility of dividing the 
traffic among the railroads by any system of rate 
differences, and frankly suggested that the traffic 
should be divided at the source, before being shipped 
from the West. This recommendation was never put 
in force. The arbitration of the railroads ' differences 
and the fiziag of relative rates as between the various 
ports was entrusted to an Arbitration Commission 
consisting of Senator Thurman, Ex-Senator Wash- 
bum and Judge Cooley. The railroads expected that 
the ports would accept the decision of so eminent a 
body. 

1883 Arbitration Commission. This Arbitration 
Commission rendered its decision in 1882. The 
decision was accepted and has been, with modifications, 
the basis of relative rates ever since. The rate differ- 
ences of 1877 were re-affirmed; namely, Baltimore 3^ 
and Philadelphia 2^ per 100 pounds under New York 
on export traffic. Boston was to continue its practice 
of carrying the same export rates as New York.* 
Westbound domestic rates from all New England have 
been identical with those of New York, via standard 
routes. There was less question about import rates, 
for the import traffic was negligible. On imports the 

iTliongh Boston export rates liave been the same as New York's, 
Boston eastboond domestie rates liave always been higher. Sinee 1898 
rates on domestie traffic from the West to New England points, indnd< 
ing Boston, have been as follows, in cents per 100 lbs., hi^^ than New 
York, eastboond: 

Classss 

I n m lY y YI commodities 
7 6 5 4 3 2 2 
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Baltimore and Philadelphia rates were to be the 
following amounts under New York : 

Classes, Gints pib 100 lbs. 

I n ni lY V YI Gommoditias 
Baltimora ... 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 

Philadelplua ... 6 6 2 2 2 2 2 

Its justification of differentials. It was declared by 
the Commission that lower rates to Philadelphia and 
Baltimore were justified on the cost and distance 
principle; that is, they were nearer to the West and 
it cost less to transport freight between these more 
southern ports and the interior. But the leading 
justification was on the principle of competition. The 
Arbitration Commission said that through rates from 
Chicago to Liverpool, for instance, could not be higher 
via Baltimore and Philadelphia than via New York 
and Boston; otherwise no traffic would move via the 
southern ports. It was found that the average ocean 
rates from Philadelphia and Baltimore were 2^ and 3^ 
per 100 pounds, respectively, higher than from Boston 
and New York. That just^ed a lower inland rate of 
3^ to Baltimore, 2^ to Philadelphia, in order to make 
the through rate the same. Baltimore and Philadelphia 
then had natural approaches from the sea of consid- 
erably less depth than those of New York and Boston ; 
in 1882 these natural differences had not been elimi- 
nated by government expenditure to the same extent 
as today. Tramp steamers carrying full cargoes 
largely handled the grain traffic in 1882. Because of 
the limited depth of the approaches to Baltimore, they 
charged about 3^ per 100 pounds more for taking a 
cargo of grain from that port abroad than they 
charged for taking a cargo from New York or Boston. 
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The tramps for the same reason charged 2^ per 100 
pounds more for taking grain cargoes from Phila- 
delphia than from New York or Boston. This inland 
rate structure, based on differential ocean rates, went 
without protest until 1898. 

Differential territory. Differential territory, or 
territory to which these fixed rate differences applied, 
canie to be more exactly defined and to include territory 
west of a line running west of Buffalo and eaist of 
Pittsburgh, Parkersburg and Wheeling; south of the 
Great Lakes and a line drawn from Chicago to 
Dubuque; north of the Ohio Biver; and east of the 
Mississippi Biver. Differential territory itself was 
divided into zones, the New York rate of each zone 
being a percentage of the Chicago-New York rate. 
For instance, Pittsburgh was in the 60% zone. The 
Baltimore eastbound rate was then obtained by sub- 
tracting 3^ from the New York rate of the point in 
question. Moreover, the differentials were applied to 
traffic passing through the differential territory en 
route to the Atlantic seaboard. Grain rates from the 
Northwest to the seaboard were composed of a rate 
to Chicago plus the Chicago rate east; hence the 
regular differential from Chicago was applied. Simi- 
larly, flour from west of the Mississippi moved on a 
combination rate composed of a rate to the Mississippi 
plus the rate from there east. Cotton from Memphis 
moved on a combination rate consisting of a rate to 
an Ohio Biver crossing, such as Louisville, plus the 
rate from Louisville to the seaboard. 

WJuU led to 1898 Differential Case. In the mean- 
time, the Interstate Commerce Commission had been 
created, in 1887, and charged with protecting the 
public against unjust rate discriminations between 
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persons, commtmities or commoditieB. In the years 
1882-1898 New Orleans had had its channel deepened 
and had seen railroads centering at that port reaching 
ont for the oversea business of the Middle West, which 
the Atlantic ports had always considered as their 
exclusive territory. The Chesapeake & Ohio Bailroad, 
after building a port at Newport News, demanded and 
obtained for it a share of western exports. Norfolk 
and Newport News took the Baltimore rate. Montreal 
began to make felt its all-water route to the interior 
and to draw off American as well as Canadian traffic. 
New York seemed particularly to feel these new 
competitors. The Erie Canal which, in conjunction 
with the Great Lakes, had been cheaper than all-rail 
routes to other ports, found in the nineties a rival it 
could not meet, in the lower rates brought about by 
the larger engines, larger trains and improved road- 
beds of the railroads, combined with the natural 
advantages of rail transportation. Traffic left the 
Canal and moved by rail, being distributed among all 
North Atlantic ports instead of concentrated at New 
York. 

The 1898 decision. Therefore, in 1898, the New 
York Produce Exchange instituted a complaint 
against the railroads before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, charging that the differential export 
rates on grain, grain products and provisions unduly 
preferred Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport 
News and Norfolk as localities to the locality of New 
York. The Boston Chamber of Conmierce appeared 
at the first hearing, but when it was apparent that 
New York did not seek a lower rate than Boston, the 
latter withdrew and the contest was between New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. New York lost 
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and the differentials were re-affirmed. It was declared 
that there was nothing nndne in the preference given 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. That preference was 
said to be based on distance, cost of transportation 
and the exigencies of competition. 

Bnt the text of the decision resulted in an important 
modification of the differentials on all-rail grain. 
The Commission found that the old disadvantage of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore in the matter of ocean 
rates on full cargoes of grain had disappeared. The 
charter rates for the whole ** North Atlantic range" 
of ports were the same; a vessel could be hired to 
carry a cargo at the same price from New York, 
Philadelphia or Baltimore. However, the ''berth 
rates'* for parcel lots were lower out of New York, 
via the liners sailing from that port. The Commission 
stated that the inland differential ought to be abolished 
in the case of grain shipped in full cargoes, but 
retained in the case of grain shipped by liners in less- 
than-cargo lots. It was obviously impossible to 
distinguish between the two. Half the time the 
method of ocean carriage was not determined until 
after the grain reached the seaboard; often grain 
originally booked by one sort of ocean carrier would 
be diverted to another. So the Commission did 
nothing. 

1899. AlUrail grain differentials cut in two. In 
the following year, 1899, the railroads, of their own 
initiative, acted upon the Commission's suggestion 
that the all-rail grain differential was only just with 
respect to one of the two classes of grain shipments. 
The railroads assumed that half the export grain was 
cargo lots and half parcel lots, and they cut the export 
all-rail grain differential in two, so that on grain for 
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export Baltimore was L5^y instead of 3^ per 100 
pounds lower than New York and Boston ; and Phila- 
delphia was 1^ instead of 2^ lower. The old differ- 
entials remained in force on domestic business. This 
was the first break in the differential structure. 

1904. Steel differentials cut in two. The second 
break also came about by voluntary action of the rail- 
roads, and applied to iron and steel articles. When 
the Lackawanna Steel Company was established at 
Buffalo, the Pittsburgh mills were alarmed; for the 
Buffalo rate was 50% of the Chicago-New York rate, 
while the Pittsburgh rate was 60%. The Pittsburgh 
mills demanded to be put on a parity with the Buffalo 
steel rates to the seaboard, largely because of the 
export market. A solution was found by offering 
Pittsburgh a reduction by one-half of the amotmt of 
the differentiaL That is, on export iron and steel. 
New York and Boston were put 1.5^, instead of 3^, 
above Baltimore; 1^, instead of 2^, above Philadd- 
phia; and Philadelphia was put 0.5^, instead of 1^, 
above Baltimore.^ The same reduction in the differ- 
entials was made in the case of export iron and steel 
articles from the Youngstown and Cleveland districts. 
From Chicago and Detroit, the only steel centers in 
competitive territory not idready mentioned, the full 
differentials apply. The full differentials continued 
to apply on all domestic traffic. 

Origin of 1905 Differential Case. The next two— 
and last— changes in the differential structure came 
as a result of the 1905 Differential Case. In the early 
months of 1904, the ex-Lake grain rates from Buffalo 
to Philadelphia, New York and Boston became the 

iThe effect of tfais was to redace the Pittdimrgh ei^ort nXm to 
Boston and New York bj IZi per 100 lbs. 
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subject of a rate war, rates getting as low las 0.2^ per 
bosheL The grain trade of all the seaports was dis- 
turbed by the rate flnctnations and the flour millers 
saw the export of wheat, rather than flour, being f oroed 
by these low grain rates, while the export flour rates 
were not correspondingly reduced* The Merchants 
Association of New York, joined by other commercial 
bodies in the seaports, asked the Commission to fix 
these ex-Lake grain differentials and to review the 
whole export differential rate structure. Pending the 
Interstate Commerce Commission's decision, C. C. 
McCain, Trunk Line Commissioner, arbitrated equal 
ex-Lake rates to all ports. 

Boston had felt the differentials. In 1904-1905, for 
the first time, Boston entered into the controversy. 
In 1898 Boston was content to let New York carry on 
the fight, knowing that any advantages which New 
York won would be communicated to Boston, which 
had always carried New York export rates. Until 
the passage of the Elkins Law in 1903, export and 
import rates had not been strictly maintained; there 
was a general feeling that these rates were in the 
nature of proportionals of through rates to and from 
foreign destinations, and so not subject to the same 
strict maintenance given to domestic rates. So when 
Boston roads needed western business for their 
steamer lines, they cut rates and got the business. 
The Elkins Law put an end to that, and Boston felt 
the effect of the hardened differentials. 

Canadian traffic for Canadian routes. The Cana- 
dian roads had encouraged the Boston & Maine to 
believe that Boston would be a large overflow port, 
particularly in winter, for Canadian grain and grain 
products. The Boston & Maine had built at Mystic a 
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grain elevator with a capacity of 1,750,000 buBhels, 
primarily to care for this Canadian business. Then 
came the Canadian agitation for the development of 
all-Canadian routes, using St. John and Halifax as 
winter ports. The Grand Trunk Pacific, a second 
Canadian transcontinental, was launched. Subsidies 
to encourage steamship lines between Canadian ports 
and Great Britain were instituted by the Dominion 
Government The Canadian Pacific Railroad, in 1903, 
acquired fifteen steamers and set about to build more, 
to handle its own summer business through Montreal, 
its winter business through St. John. In the early 
1900 's, when the large Mystic elevator burned down, 
it was replaced with the present transit elevator, with 
a capacity of 500,000 bushels. 

Formation of stecmtship consolidations. In 1901- 
1902 the International Mercantile Marine was formed, 
an extensive consolidation of lines between the United 
States and the United E^ingdom, with its headquarters 
in New York. The new combination took in the Ley- 
land line from Boston to Liverpool and the old 
Dominion line from Boston to liverpooL The latter 
was called the White Star line and the two Boston 
lines were managed in conjunction with the White Star 
line to Liverpool from New York, and the American 
line to Liverpool from Philadelphia. The Wilson- 
Fumess-Leyland line from Boston to London was 
taken in and managed in conjunction with Atlantic 
Transport line services from New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore to London. Independent Boston man- 
agement of these three Boston services disappeared. 
Independent management had tended to fill the boats 
at any cost ; if western cargo did not come through 
Boston, these lines did not get it The new consoli- 
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dated xaanagement probably got the cargo at New 
York, Philadelphia or Baltimore, if not at Boston. 
If the International Mercantile Marine Company got 
cargo at New York, they earned as mnch as at Boston ; 
if they got it at Philadelphia and Baltimore, they 
earned more. (See ocean rates, page 58.) 

For all these reasons, the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce took an active part in the 1904-1905 case. 

1905 decision reduces flour differentials. In both 
the 1882 and 1898 decisions it was stated that the 
adjustments therein sanctioned might not be equitable 
forever, and that future conditions might require a 
modification of them. The 1905 decision states, p. 73 : 

About the only thing which is made reasonably certain by 
the statistical tables offered in evidence is that Boston has 
distinctly lost and that Baltimore and especially Philadelphia 
have distinctly gained in exports of flour. We are inclined 
to think that this differential should be made 2^ at Baltimore 
and 1^ at Philadelphia. 

This meant a reduction from the former 3^ at Balti- 
more and 2^ at Philadelphia. The reduced differential 
was accorded to both New York and Boston, to apply 
on export flour traffic only. 

1905 decision fixes ex-Lake grain rates. The other 
change brought about by the 1905 Case was a fixing of 
the ex-Lake grain differentials. In the 1898 decision 
these were barely mentioned as being 1^ per bushel 
on wheat and com, 0.5^ on barley and oats, in favor 
of Baltimore and Philadelphia as compared with New 
York and Boston. In 1898 the Pennsylvania was 
taking grain only from Erie, the Baltimore & Ohio 
only from Fairport. Both these Lake ports were of 
small capacity and the New York lines, monopolizing 
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the heavy Buffalo traffloi were willing to allow the 
Baltimore and Philadelphia lines any differential they 
chose to take on grain through the other Lake ports. 
But in 1900 the Pennsylvania bought its way into 
Buffalo. Between then and the 1903 rate war, some- 
times the Pennsylvania took a differential to Phila- 
delphia, sometimes not. The Commission, in its 1905 
decision, fixed the ex-Lake differential at 0.3^ per 
bushel on all sorts of grain, in favor of Baltimore and 
Philadelphia under New York. (See ex-Lake rates, 
page 70.) The Boston and New York interests 
wanted equal ex-Lake rates to all ports on the ground 
that this ex-Lake grain was a local movement from 
Buffalo elevators, and so should conform to the 
Buffalo export rate structure, one of equality to all 
ports from Baltimore to Boston inclusive. Baltimore 
and Philadelphia insisted that this grain was grown 
in differential territory and that they ought not to be 
deprived of the advantage of their geographical near- 
ness by the fact that the grain moved east by the Lakes 
instead of aU-raiL The Commission considered both 
arguments as of equal weight. It halved the lower 
all-rail grain differential, applying to Philadelphia; 
namely, 1^ per 100 pounds, 0.6^ per bushel of wheat 
This halving produced the 0.3^ ex-Lake export grain 
differential already referred to. By a later modifica- 
tion of this decision the differential on barley and 
oats was reduced to 0.2^ per bushel; wheat, com and 
rye remaining at 0.3^. 

Apart from its action in reducing the flour differ- 
entials and fixing ex-Lake grain rates for export, 
the Commission refused to modify the differential 
structure. 

In 1904-1905, no evidence was offered with regard 
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to import rates and the Commission did not pass npon 
them. 

Why imports figured in 1913 Case. The differential 
question rested, at least so far as legal proceedings 
were concerned, from 1905 to 1910. When re-opened, 
the qnestion was precipitated by action of the Boston 
railroads: action with regard to import, not export, 
traffic. Even as late as the volnminous 1905 Proceed- 
ings, imports had formed no part of the contention. 
Between 1905 and 1910 the situation changed. Imports 
from Europe to this country had always been light; 
the steamers ' westbound cargo had been largely immi- 
grants. During the period 1905-1910, heavy imports 
for the manufacturing Middle West grew rapidly, 
such as hides, ferromanganese, burlaps, kainit, clay» 
palm oil, brewer's rice, seeds, etc. From all leading 
European ports the ocean rates to all outports, 
Montreal to Norfolk, were made equaL Therefore the 
inland rate determined the through cost, and Boston 
railroads saw themselves handicapped, in soliciting 
tins business, by higher inland and so higher through 
rates. The Boston roads were, by the Elkius and 
Hepburn Laws and by Bulings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, prevented from cutting import 
rail rates. 

At the same time the movement of import commodi- 
ties through all North Atlantic ports was being 
diminished by the competition of New Orleans and 
Montreal. These two ports saw that further extension 
of regular ocean lines, to carry the cotton of the Gulf 
and the grain of Canada, depended upon getting 
imi>orts for the ships to carry back from abroad. So 
the railroad lines serving Montreal and New Orleans 
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offered extraordinarily low import rail rates into 
middle western territory. Montreal took a 59^ import 
scale/ all-rail to Chicago, and a Lake-and-rail import 
scale of 41^. The Gulf lines made such inroads on 
western imports that, in 1907, a private Arbitration 
Commission (Messrs. Todd and Ejiott) was called 
upon to fix a set of import differentials, under the 
New York rates, applying from Gulf ports to points 
reached by Gulf railroad lines. This Commission 
arbitrated that, as to Cincinnati, and as to practically 
all territory west of and including Louisville, Indian- 
apolis and Chicago, the import rates from New Orleans 
and other Gulf ports should be less than the New York 
rates by the following amounts, in cents per 100 
pounds: 

Classes 

I n ni IV V VI Commodities 
18 18 18 8 6 6 6 

1909. Boston takes Baltimore import rates. In 
view of all these conditions, the Boston roads felt that 
their import rates were too high, and in 1909 dropped 
to the Baltimore basis, 67^ scale and 3^ below New 
York on commodities. Until 1901 the Boston roads 
had carried a 65^ scale to the West for imports, on 
commodities 3^ below New York; Boston likewise 
carried 70^ as a differential domestic scale. The trunk 
lines in 1901 persuaded the Boston roads to advance 
their import rates to the 70^ domestic scale, commodi- 
ties 1^ under New York. ThQ Boston roads, however, 

1 This means: a set of import tariffs of whieh tlie rate on ilrsi-elssi 
goods was 59# per 100 pounds. The New York scale was 75^ per 100 
pounds, Philadelphia 69#, Baltimore 67#. The Boston import rates are 
deseribed later. 
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reserved the right to revert to the 65^ scale if they 
later found it necessary to do so. 

Bate war. Referred to I. G. C. for arbitration. 
Therefore, the Boston roads considered it only a par- 
tial exercise of their rights when, in June, 1909, they 
published Baltimore import rates: a 67^ scale for 
classes, and commodity rate^ 3^ below New York. The 
roads from other ports met this rate reduction and 
Boston retaliated, the Boston rates finally getting 
down to 58^, first class. After fruitless conferences 
between railroad officials of the various lines, and 
between representatives of commercial organizations 
of various ports, the adjustment of import rates was 
left to the Interstate Commerce Commission as arbi- 
trators. New York refused to join the agreement to 
abide by the arbitration, but instituted a formal com- 
plaint, charging that New York was illegally dis- 
criminated against because of the lower export and 
import rates applying to and from Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and Boston. Boston intervened in the formal 
complaint and asked that it be given export rates 
equal to Baltimore, just as it was seeking Baltimore's 
import rates in the arbitration. In 1911 the Commis- 
sion heard together the export and import cases, the 
formal complaint and the arbitration, and decided 
them in 1912. 

1913 decision takes away Bo stones 70^ scale. In 
the 1912 decision, the status quo was ordered main- 
tained all along the line, with respect to both exports 
and imports, except that Boston's direct (standard) 
routes to the West lost their 70^ import scale. 
As arbitrators the Commission was asked to decide 
whether Boston should remain at the Baltimore 67^ 
scale, or go back to its 70^ scale. In deciding the 
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formal complaint, the Commission found that the 
Boston standard lines could not legally take lower 
than the New York import rates to the West, a 75^ 
scale first class, and commodity rates 3^ higher than 
Baltimore. The Boston interests succeeded in obtain- 
ing a rehearing of the case. They brought out that 
Boston lines had always had at the most a 70^ scale 
applying from the wharves of the Boston initial 
carrier. They explained that the terminal expenses 
at Boston, where imports were loaded from the ships 
to the cars, were lower than in New York, where a 
lighter must float freight between the water and land 
carriers; and therefore lower rates were justified to 
the West from Boston. They brought out that the 
American Express Company, foreign agents of the 
Merchants Despatch routes (New York Central and 
Boston & Albany or Boston & Maine), had built up 
Boston's import business to the West and would lose 
interest in it if the 70^ scale were withdrawn from 
Boston's New York Central routes to the West^ 

7. C. C. would not reconsider. The Commission did 
not accept these contentions. The best it would do 
was to say that differential (round-about) routes from 
Boston to the West, which carried a 70^ scale on 
domestic traflGic, might apply the same scale on import 
traffic, in order to obviate the necessity of clearing 
import traffic at Boston if it was to go west at 70^ 
rates. Boston standard routes, which, pending the 
rehearing described, had not advanced their import 
rates to the New York 75^ scale, were ordered to do 
so. The New York trunk lines, upon whom the 
Boston standard lines were dependent for connection 

iSome fnrUier aspeets of the present Boston import situation are 
diseossed in the' second half of Chapter HE. 
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with the West, were ordered to cease to be parties to 
import rates from Boston lower than New York rates. 
The New York 75^ scale was published for Boston 
standard routes, carrying with it commodity rates 3^ 
higher than Baltimore. 



CHAPTER VI 
EFFECT OF DIFFERENTIAL RATES 

Effect on Boston's import trade. The resnlt of 
this 1912 decision was practically to dose the two 
Merchants Despatch routes over which most Boston 
imports to the West had been moving; namely, 
the Boston & Albany-New York Central-Lake Shore 
route, and the Boston & Maine-West Shore-Michigan 
Central route. The American Express representatives 
abroad could no longer offer foreign shippers these 
direct routes west at the 70^ import rate scale. The 
only New York Central route with a 70^ domestic scale 
west from Boston, and hence qualified to take the 70^ 
import scale, was a roundabout route via the Rutland- 
New York Central, up through Vermont and northern 
New York. The Rutland is reached by the Boston 
& Albany at Chatham, by the Boston & Maine at 
Bellows Falls.^ This is the route upon which Boston 
is now largely dependent for the carriage of western 
imports secured abroad to move via Boston by the 
leading soliciting organization working for this port. 

Boston marooned with high import rates. Other 
differential routes west are Boston & Maine-Grand 
Trunk, connecting at White River Junction; and 
Boston & Maine-Canadian Pacific, connecting at New- 
port, Vt But the foreign solicitors for the Grand 
Trunk and Canadian Pacific Railroad are not working 
for imports via Boston; each of these railroads has 

1 For these roatee see Maps II and m, f oDowing text. 
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a summer and winter port of its own, and the Canadian 
roads are putting forth every effort to move American 
imports via Canadian ports in order to attract there 
liners to carry away the great volume of Canadian 
exports. To attain this purpose, the Baltimore rates 
to the West, 3^ below New York, are published on 
commodities from all Canadian ports; Portland and 
St. John publish the Baltimore class import rates, 
67^ scale, while Montreal and Quebec have a 59^ scale 
of import class rates. Particularly in the summer, 
when the St. Lawrence is open, the competition of the 
Canadian ports is severe. Montreal is served by such 
liners from England as the ^^ Empress of Britain,'' 
the **AJaunia,'' the **Aiidama,'' the **Laurentic,'' the 
**Megantic,'' the ** Alsatian'' and **Calgarian,'' built 
to hold passenger travel, but freight carriers as welL 
With these boats offering on western freight the same 
ocean rates as the boats to Boston, also offering 
superior ocean service, connecting with the fast freight 
service from Montreal to the West, which, by direct 
routes, carries lower rates than even the Boston 
differential routes — ^Boston is exposed to a class of 
competition on the north to which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission paid little attention in its 1912 
decision. 

The outlook for western imports via Boston. With 
regard to imports for the competitive West, therefore, 
the outlook of Boston is not bright. The situation is 
briefly summarized as follows: All the ports except 
New York have equal ocean import rates on business 
for the West.^ Because of the great volume of imports 

iSee letters from foreign Bteamflhip managers, confirming this, in 
Import Exhibits 6a-6f of Boston Chamber of Commerce in the last 
Differential Case. 
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for New York proper seeking the New York services, 
rates on through business are made higher on the New 
York boats, in order to induce the flow of through 
traffic via the outports. Boston has, from Great 
Britain, better ocean service^ than Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, but no better than the Canadian ports. 
From Hamburg, Botterdam and Antwerp, Boston has 
the best service ; from Bremen, Baltimore has the best 
Boston's advantage in ocean service is removed by its 
inferior inland service, due to its dependence upon 
roundabout ''differential" rail routes, while its com- 
petitors can use direct rail routes. Finally, these 
direct rail routes of Boston's outport competitors have 
lower rail import rates than Boston and so— ocean 
rates being equal— offer lower through rates than 
Boston from the foreign port to the American interior. 
Coarse type of import freight. The bulk of import 
commodities carried on freight liners is of a coarse 
type, influenced by slight differences in through rates. 
In 1913, according to the reports of the trunk lines, 
about 800,000 tons of import traffic from Europe, Asia 
and Africa were forwarded from Atlantic ports to 
points beyond the western trunk line termini: Pitts- 
burgh, Erie, etc. Over 60% of this movement con- 
sisted of the following commodities : 

Clay Bags and waste paper 

Fish and herring Vegetable oils 

Green hides Muriate of potash 

Pyrites Ore (chrome, iron, etc.) 

Ferromanganese Wood pulp 

Magnesite and magnesite Brewer's rice 

ore Burlaps. 

1 More frequent and swifter service. 
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Illustrations of relative import rates. In order to 
illuBtrate the relative import rates between Atlande 
or Golf ports and the leading western centers, snch 
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rates applying to dry goods and wood pnlp are given 
on this and the preceding page, in diagram form. Dry 
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goods move on first-class rates, and hence may be 
taken as typical of the class import rates. 

Boston's handicap. It will be observed that, in the 
case of dry goods, taking Chicago as a typical inland 
point, the Boston differential import rate is 5^ lower 
than the Boston standard import rate, while the other 
ports have standard rates lower than Boston's differ* 
ential rates by the following amounts : 

Cents fxe 100 lbs. 

Fhiladelpliia and Halifax ... 1 

Baltimore, St. John, Portland . . 8 

Montreal 11 

New Orleans and (Galveston ... 18 

With regard to wood pulp to Chicago, the differ- 
ences absolutely are not so great, but are more 
effective because such a low class commodity is more 
sensitive to rate differences. The Boston differential 
rate is 1^ below Boston standard, and the other out- 
ports are lower than Boston differential by the 
following amounts : 

Gents fxe 100 lbs. 

Philaddphia and Halifax ... 1 

Baltimore, St. John, Portland . . 2 

Montreal 2 

New Orleans and Gkdveston ... 5 

Western imports mainly a railroad problem. 
Fortunately, Boston is not so dependent upon the 
West for the absorption of its imports as for the 
furnishing of its exports. The difl5culty in handling 
western imports via this gateway is a more serious 
one for the Boston railroads than it is for the port of 
Boston. These railroads must move west, empty, a 
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surplus of box cars that have eome east wiili raw 
materials for New England industries and food for 
the New England population. The westbound mer- 
chandise manufactured by this population is high in 
value and pays high rates, but is small in bulk and 
fills few cars. For instance, in the last Differential 
Case it was testified that in December, 1912, 68.7%^ of 
the westbound box car movement of the Boston & 
Albany consisted of empties. This was described as 
the typical monthly percentage for the Boston & 
Albany. It may ali90 be considered to be about the 
average of the other New England roads. Under these 
circumstances every ton of imports is something to 
put in a car that will otherwise go west empty; and 
an additional handicap to the carryin^^ of western 
imports by the Boston roads becomes a matter of the 
most vital concern to them. From the viewpoint of 
car loading, hindrances to the movement of western 
exports via Boston mean merely preventing the 
Boston roads from bringing here, at low competitive 
rates, more cars to be hauled back empty. 

The port needs exports. With the port of Boston, 
the case is different. The same New England indus- 
trial population which brings into New England cars 
for which it is difficult to find return loads, also brings 
to Boston, carrying imports, boats for which it is 
hard to find enough outward cargo. The port can 
trust to the development of New England to fill the 
ships inbound and is heavily dependent upon the West 
only for export cargo. 

Steady growth of imports here. The growth of 
imports at Boston during the last ten years has 

iNoi nehiAhtg tlUA can or r e f ri gerator eank (Letter of fi. IL 
Bieeoe^ TniAe Ifaaager, Boeton ft Albenj Builroad, p. 2606 of Heuinfi.) 
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reflected the steady industrial expansion of New ^ 
England This growth has been more marked than < 
that of Boston's leading outport competitors. The 
comparative figures follow: 



Imfobts at Lkadino Atlantio and Gult Pobts. 
Oalbnbab Ysabs 1903-1913 Inolubivs 

In MUUons of DoUarst 













New 


^-^ • 


Year 


Montreal 'Boston 


PMla. 


Balto. 


Orleans New York 


1918 


154 


135 


92 


36 


83 


1,012 


1912 . 


149 


151 


93 


28 


83 


1,068 


1911 . 


130 


116 


81 


28 


68 


895 


1910 . 


114 


121 


90 


32 


61 


919 


1909 


97 


127 


78 


27 


54 


892 


1908 . 


80 


89 


57 


24 


41 


650 


1907 . 


106 


123 


81 


36 


44 


830 


1906 


89 


110 


72 


35 


45 


780 


1906 . 


80 


106 


68 


25 


22 


713 


1904 


76 


86 


54 


19 


36 


631 


1903 . 


79 

— o- 

< c 


83 


56 


25 


30 


698 



Canadian and in-bond imports. The foregoing 
figures do not include the imports at Boston for 
Canada, in-transit, nor imports at Boston forwai^ded 
to the American interior, for appraisaL During the 
last five years this through business, unrecorded above, 
averaged $23,000,000^ at Boston, about equally divided 
between imports for Canada and shipments in bond to 
the IT. S. interior. 

Leading Boston imports. The leading items of 
Boston's import trade indicate clearly their New 

^ IT« B. Costoms figures, reprinted in annual report of Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. Montreal figures from Board of Trade Bepoit. 
s 1913 Beport of Directors of the Port of Boston, p. 9S. 
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England destination. These leading items, dnring the 
last six years, have been as follows : 

FUNOIPAL OOMHODinXS OF ImPOBT AT BOSTON WOE, SOC YlAXS^ 



Fibres snd Tsgetable gnsses sad 

products 
Wool 

Hides snd skins . 
Ootton snd eotton mf res. 
Sagsr 

GhemieslSy drugs snd djes 
Wood snd wood mfres. 

^bres snd Tsgetsble grssses snd 

products 
Wool 

Hides snd skins . 
Gotton snd eotton mfres. 
Bngsr 

GheniieslSy drugs snd dyes 
Wood snd wood mfres. 



1918 

23,400,000 

20,000,000 

19,800,000 

16,700,000 

8400,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

1910 

14,500,000 

20,100,000 

14,300,000 

15,100,000 

9,500,000 

6,200,000 

3,200,000 



1912 

18,100,000 
22^00,000 
27,100,000 
20,300,000 
10,700,000 
5,400,000 
4,000,000 

1909 

14,600,000 

33^00,000 

15,400,000 

13,800,000 

7,000,000 

6,300,000 

8,000,000 



1911 

13,700^)00 

12,200,000 

17,500,000 

19,500,000 

8,500,000 

5,300,000 

3,600,000 

1908 

13,700,000 
13,600,000 
8,400,000 
12,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,900,000 
2,600,000 



These imports are for New England. The hides 
and skins are for Massachusetts tanneries, later the 
boot and shoe factories of Lynn, Brockton and Haver- 
hilL Wool is for Lawrence. ** Cotton and cotton 
manufactures'' consist largely of Egyptian cotton, 
via Liverpool, for New Bedford and Fall River. 
** Fibres and vegetable grasses'* are jute for the bag- 
ging factories at Ludlow, hemp for the linen thread 
mills at Webster, sisal for the cordage works at 
Plymouth. Sugar is for the refineries in Boston 
harbor; ** chemicals, drugs and dyes" are largely raw 
materials for Boston's chemical and fertilizer works. 

New England* s demand grows steadily. New Eng- 
land's industrial growth has been so constant that it 

iFrom snnnal reports of Boston Chamber of Commeree. 
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can be relied on in the future to demand ships fall of 
imports. That industrial growth is measured by the 
last three industrial censuses : in 1899, 1904 and 1909. 

Industrial Gsowth of Nkw England States,^ 1899, 1904, 1909 

No. of Capital Workmen Baw Material Yalae 

Year Plants Employed Employed Used ofProdnet 

1909 23^1 $2^03,854,000 1,101,290 $1,476,297,000 $2,670,650,000 
1904 22,279 1,870,995,000 940,752 1,116,273,000 2,025,999,000 
1899 22,576 1,507,630,000 994,037,000 1,660,348,000 

Percentage of imports destined west. In 1904, 75% 
of Boston's imports were for New England, 25% for 
the competitive West." For the year ending June 30, 
1911, the situation was that a still smaller percentage 
of Boston imports was destined to competitiye terri- 
tory. The import tonnage hauled by the railroads 
during that year had the following distribution :' 

DisTBiBunoN OF Bailboad Import Tonnaob via Boston, 

YXAB Endiko Junx 30, 1911 





To Points West 


To Buffalo^ and 




Boadfl 


of Buffalo 


Points East 


Total 




% 


% 


% 


B. & A. 


. 21.4 


78.6 


100 


S. w 2£. 


. 22.1 


77.9 


100 


Average 


. 21.9 


78.1 


100 



Except burlaps, western tonnage small. The per- 
centage of western imports to all imports landed at 

1 Bulletin of Census Bureau on Manof aetures in United States, 1910. 

2 Testimony of Mr. Preston of Boston, p. 2684 of Hearings in 1905 
Differential Case. 

s Import Exhibit 8 of Boston Chamber of Commerce in 1912 Differ- 
ential Cases. 

4 Bates from all ports to Buffalo are the same. 
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Bosion would be still smaller, for the percentages given 
refer only to imports hanled by rail; they do not 
regard the import tonnage teamed away from Boston 
piers, nor the very considerable tonnage handled by 
lighter to chemical works and fertilizer works in the 
harbor. Moreover, one item, burlaps, constituted 55%^ 
of the imports for the West forwarded from Boston in 
the years 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911 (six months). In 1913 
burlaps with 73,983 tons furnished 51% of the 144,743 
tons of imports forwarded west from Boston.' Bur- 
laps are brought from Calcutta by a single line of 
steamers, which are attracted to Boston by imports 
of jute for the bagging factory at Ludlow. The 
typical British and European liners send west a 
smaller percentage than 21.9% of the tonnage landed 
at Boston. For instance, the 16 steamers of the 
Holland-American line in 1910 had their cargo 
distributed as follows : 



DisimxBunoM ow Imposts gw Hqllakd-Aioixcan Lxnx Thbouok 

Boston, 1910« 





Local 


Western States 


fi||ti^a. 


Totsl 


Tons 
Percentage 


. 16,703 
80 


2,179 
12 


1,3104 
8 


18,502 
100 



That is, Boston's imports now are only to a slight 
degree destined to the West, and the port cannot suffer 
heavily even if the facility of reaching the West with 

iFrom trunk line statistics; the totals of Boston imports for tlie 
West being pnblidied in Import Exhibit 8 of Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, in the 1912 Cases. 

tp. 148 of 1913 Beport of Philadelphia Chamber of Commeree. 

s Import Exhibit 15 of Boston Chamber of Conmieree, 1912 Differ- 
ential Cases. 

4 Including 1,000 tons of sngar on one ship. 
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imports is impaired by the tmexpeoied decision in the 
Import Differential Case. The market for Boston 
imports has long been New England; and it is a 
market that can be confidently connted on for the 
fatnre. 

New England exports insufficient. The manufac- 
tures of New England, to be shipped east by steamer 
as well as to be shipped west by rail, are high in value, 
but small in bulk. Boots and shoes, rubber goods, 
machine tools, leather, electrical and shoe machinery 
do not fill ships^ New England's only two bulky 
exports are apples in the fall and early winter; and 
cotton waste and rags in bales from the cotton mills, 
which move fairly constantly throughout the year. 

Western exports needed. To fill ships are required 
the grain, grain products, provisions, agricultural 
machinery, cotton and tobacco of the West. In the 
1905 Differential Case it was testified (Hearings, p. 
2685) that 80-85% of Boston's exports came from 
competitive territory. More detailed figures are avail- 
able for a later date, the year 1911. 



FXBGXNTAGS DiVISIOK 07 DOIOBSTIO EXPORT T0NNA6X VIA BOSTON, 

YxAB Ending June 30, 1911i 





From New 
EnglAnd 

. 16.1 
. 26.4 


Prom XT. S. Points other 
than New England 




Boads 
B. A A. 


Gnun Other Traffic 
44.6 40.3 
25Ji 48.1 


Total 
100% 
100 



Average 



22.1 



32.7 



45.2 



100 



1 Export Exhibit 25 of Boston Chamber of Commerce in 1912 Diifer- 
ential Cases. 
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Outports depend on agricultural produce. All ports 
but New York have been dependent on the export 
of agricultural produce: wheat, com, flour, live 
animals and provisions. Boston, because of its 
northerly latitude and the cool water encountered 
immediately out of its harbor, has always been a 
favored port for the export of live animals and pro- 
visions. The natural advantages of Boston in this 
respect created a premium in favor of Boston ship* 
ment, which offset the differential. Moreover, Boston 
had a heavy steamship tonnage to Liverpool, the gate- 
way of the North English industrial district, which 
is the largest consumer of imported foodstuffs in the 
world. Now the United States is on the way to become 
an importer rather than an exporter of cattle and 
provisions. Boston suffers particularly. It is the loss 
of these two items of traffic, still uncompensated, 
which accounts for the unsatisfactory showing of 
Boston's export trade. This is evident by a glance 
at the leading items of Boston's export : 

PuNciPAL Doiasnc GoicicoDinxs Exported at Bostok, 1004 akd lOlS, 

Calendar Years 

1918 1904 

ProTisioiis . $18,000,000 $37,000,000 

Live aninuJs 200,000 11,000,000 

Cotton and eotton mfres. 12,000,000 18,000,000 

LeRther and leather mfree. 11,000,000 12,000,000 

Breadstnih 9,000,000 12,000,000 

Iron and steel 5,000,000 5,000,000 

Exports of North Atlantic ports. The oonrse of 
Boston's export trade, compared with that of its 
leading oompetitorSy is shown in the following tabu- 
lation : 
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EXPCUITS AT LKADINCI ATLANTIC AND GULF POBTS 

In MiUionM of DoOan 



Oalendar 










New 




New 


Yean 


Montreal Boston 


Phila. 


Balto. 


Orleana 


Galveston 


York 


1913 


99 


71 


72 


117 


178 


251 


928 


1912 


88 


66 


73 


101 


171 


289 


866 


1911 . 


71 


74 


71 


95 


154 


197 


801 


1910 


72 


69 


66 


73 


155 


202 


705 


1909 


76 


73 


81 


79 


147 


182 


628 


1908 


80 


84 


96 


82 


152 


202 


637 


1907 


85 


105 


107 


90 


165 


197 


683 


1906 


90 


99 


88 


108 


168 


189 


622 


1905 . 


74 


94 


71 


104 


144 


150 


559 


1904 


58 


88 


67 


84 


147 


127 


505 


1903 


71 


86 


73 


84 


150 


144 


516 



Effect of decrease in agricuUurals. Excepting New 
York, none of the Atlantic ports shows a steady 
development which can satisfy them. Montreal will 
grow steadily becanse of the nnintermpted expansion 
of Canadian grain exports. New Orleans and Galves- 
ton are cotton ports and are rising as the center of 
cotton production shifts from the Southeast to the 
Sonthwest, especially Texas. The diflficnlties of the 
American North Atlantic ports lie in the fact that the 
United States is consuming the agricultural produc- 
tion upon which these ports have relied. Cotton, the 
only agricultural export which has maintained its 
volume during the last ten years, continues to move 
through the adjacent ports of the South Atlantic and 
the Gulf. This decrease in the export of our food- 
stuffs is too well known to need illustration. The 
value of United States exports still grows, but it is 
because manufactures have taken the place of raw 
products. In 1903 manufactures were 33.48% of our 
exports; in 1913 manufactures were 48.09%. In 
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competition for a fair sliare of such foodstuffs as are 
still exported, and, to a smaller degree, for the exten- 
sive manufactured exports of the Middle West, Boston 
is handicapped by the rail differentials, now strictly 
maintained. 

Measure of differential rates. It will be recalled 
that the export rates from the territory west of 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh, including Pittsburgh but not 
Buffalo, are the same to New York and Boston, and 
lower to Philadelphia and Baltimore by the following 
amounts : 

Amounts bt WmoH Philadilphia and Baltdcokx Ezfqbt Baibs abb 

LOWBE THAN THOSE OF NXW YOBX AND BOSTON 

iBOM THE West 

Export imtoB to 
Fliila. lower by Balto. lower 1^ 

Export traffic on elasB rates 2# perlOOIbs. 8# perlOOIbs. 

Grain, aUraiL (Also steeH) . 1# perlOOIbs. IJ^ per 100 lbs. 

__ ^ _ , /0.8^perbik O^S^perbo. 

Wheat, com, rye, ex-Lske . . \ 0J5# per 100 lbs. 0.5# per 100 lbs. 

Barl^ and oats, ex-Lake . . / 0.2# per ba. 0.2# per biu 

1 0.4# per 100 lbs. 0.4# per 100 lbs. 

Flour 14 perlOOIbs. 2# perlOOIbs. 

AH other traffic on commodity rates 2# perlOOIbs. 8^ perlOOIbs. 

The export rates on grain, flour and other grain 
products, and provisions, are given in diagram form 
on the three following pages. They suffice to illustrate 
the export differential rate structure. 

Effect of differential on tramps. There are two 
effects of these differentials: one effect on tramp 
vessels and one on liners. A tramp is a steamer that 
is as a rule engaged in carrying full cargoes of the 
bulky commodities that move in the world's commerce: 
cotton, wool, grain, saltpetre, lumber, etc. The tramp 

1 See p. 92. 
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is generally chartered for one voyage by a single 
shipper who is able to aconmnlate a full cargo of one 
snch commodity. For the same charter rate, a tramp 
vessel will come to any of the ports from Hampton 
Boads to New York indnsive, often Boston^ as well, 
in order to take on export cargo. The leading items 
of American exports moving in cargo lots are cotton 
and grain; the latter moves largely from the North 
Atlantic ports. Insurance rates are the same on the 
hulls of the same class of vessels using any or all of 
these American ports. 

Through rates lower via differential ports. With 
the charter, or ocean, rate the same from North 
Atlantic ports, and with the inland rates lower to 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, it is apparent that the 
through rate from American interior to foreign 
destination is lower via Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
and as a rule full cargoes will move through these 
ports up to the capacity of their elevators to handle 
the grain. This is illustrated by a statement of the 
number of full cargoes of grain moving through North 
Atlantic ports during the last six years. 

Full Cabooss of Gbain Bhippid roic Spsoitibd Posts 

1908-1913 Inclusivs 

1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1918 

Baltimore .1 5 9 18 66 180 

Philaddphia . 19 12 1 16 84 34 

New York . . 5 4 26 45 

Boston ..00001 6 

How New York gets cargoes. Boston gets only a 
rare overflow cargo. Philadelphia is at present behind 

1 As a role it costs 1.5d to 3d per quarter (8 bushels) of wheat more 
to charter a Tessel to carry from Boston than from the other ports. 
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Baltimore becanse of a lack of elevator capacity at 
Philadelphia^ to be remedied by the recentiy opened 
new Girard Point elevator of the Pennsylvania Bail- 
road. New York's renaissance is largely dne to the 
tariff of an Erie BaUroad elevator/ which for an 
elevation charge of 0.5^ per bushel delivers grain to 
tramps. This 0.5^ corresponds to 0.75^ for elevation 
at Philadelphia and Baltimore, and abont equalizes 
the 0.3^ differential on ex-Lake grain in cargo lots. 

Manufactures in full cargoes. Upon occasions 
manufactures also move in full cargo lots. This is 
particularly true of agricultural implements. For 
instance, the International Harvester Company ex- 
ports a large number of fuU cargoes to points like the 
Black Sea, to which there is no adequate liner con- 
nection from this country, and to destinations in 
South Ajnerica and even northern Europe, which have 
not liner space for the International's heavy seasonal 
shipments. As this company can charter a vessel as 
cheaply to carry the cargo from Baltimore as from 
Boston, it is in a position to save for itself, by using 
Baltimore, the entire differential of 60^ per ton, $12.00 
per car. The Harvester Company exports 15,000 
cars of agricultural implements per year. Between 
September 1 and November 15, 1912, the International 
Harvester Company chartered ten tramp steamers, all 
from Baltimore. 

That is, in the case of full-cargo shipments the 
differential acts as a subsidy to the shipper to use the 
differential port. 

Lack of outward cargoes affects inward rates at 
Boston. Every year scores of tramp steamers come 

iThe New York Central has alao applied this tariff to grain taken 
bj steamers direct from elevators. 
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to Boston with cargoes of clay and other raw products. 
The differential makes it impossible to load these 
steamers with grain from Boston; they mnst proceed 
to another port to get out-cargo. The prospect of 
having to make this extra move makes charter rates 
on cargoes inward to Boston higher than to Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore, and by so much handicaps the 
New England manufacturer to whom the inward cargo 
is brought The impossibility of loading tramps out 
of Boston is a very serious handicap to the port. 

What tramps have meant to Baltimore. What the 
ability to load tramps may mean is well illustrated by 
the case of Baltimore. The Pennsylvania Steel 
Company established its present plant at Sparrows 
Point, a suburb of Baltimorej^^>ecause of Baltimore's 
full-cargo wheat trade. When the plant was first 
established it got its ore largialy from the Mediter- 
ranean. The presence of outward wheat cargoes at 
Baltimore was counted on to cheapen the inward rates 
on tramp steamers bringing ore. Later Cuba came to 
preponderate as a source of ore supply. Then boats 
bringing ore forced a heavy export of coal from 
Baltimore to Cuba. This coal tonnage outbound is 
now heavier than the ore tonnage inbound at Balti- 
more, and more cargo is being sought at Cuba. It 
is likely that this will be sugar and will result in the 
establishment of a refinery at Baltimore. 

Liners carry the most grain. However, the traffic 
between Europe and the United States North Atlantic 
ports is so heavy and regular that it moves largely 
on line vessels, which sail regularly throughout the 
year. Each vessel is used by hundreds of shippers 
and carries, in addition to coarse freight like grain, 
high-class merchandise and often passengers as well. 
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Because of the high earnings from these two latter 
sources and because the liners uniformly have freight 
in both directions^ they ahnost invariably offer lower 
ocean rates than tramps can be chartered for. Tramps 
in this North Atlantic trade are as a rule chartered 
only when the liner space from all Atlantic ports to 
a given foreign destination is full ; or when cargo ship- 
ments of grain and other coarse freight are destined 
to European ports to which no liners run, such as 
Cardiff or Calais. 

Boston liners have to equalize inland differential. 
Because of the higher inland rail rate to Boston, the 
regular steamship line operating out of this port must, 
if it is to get Western cargo, take an ocean rate lower 
than that applying from Philadelphia or Baltimore, 
in order to keep the through rate via Boston the same 
as via the differential ports. This was illustrated by 
the rates given on page 58, applying on flour to Ham- 
burg, Liverpool and London from the ports of Boston 
to Baltimore inclusive. With few exceptions, steamers 
sailing from this port to European destinations are 
owned by lines running steamers to the same desti- 
nations from differential ports. The difference in the 
operating cost of a freight steamer making a round 
trip from Europe to Boston, rather than Baltimore, is 
not great. Therefore it pays the steamship lines to 
take western cargo at Baltimore or Philadelphia. 
The practice of the Hamburg-American Line illus- 
trates this effect of the differential ; it has services to 
Hamburg from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Newport News. The following table 
shows the effect on through rates brought about by 
the company's ocean rates. 
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Tabu iLLusnuLTiNCi Lownt Tbboook Expost BAzn iiox U* 8. 
Intbbiob tu Dutsbsntul Pobts to Haxbom. 

gbmt8 fie 100 lb8.1 





I 

fiaUrato 

favor of 

Baltimore 


n 

Oeeaa 

rate 

Baltimore 


m 

Oeeaa 

rate 

Boston 


IV V 

Throng 
Oeeaa rate 
rate favor of 
favor of Baltimore 
Boston (ImiaiialV) 


Fbmr 


. 2 


18 


11 


2 





Hbminj feed 
Prorliioiis 


. 8 
. 8 


18 
80 


11 
29 


2 

1 




Hardwood lumber 


. 8 


26 


25 


1 




OkTer seed 


. 8 


80 


29 


1 




Kwtoeky tol>aeco 
Meaforement gooda 


. 3 
. 3 
. 8 


25 

80 
12a 


25 
80 
12a 










Hamburg-American equaliees only parHaUy. Ocean 
grain rates flnotoate from hour to hour and cannot be 
compared. Boston averages abont 0.5^ i>er bushel 
nnder Baltimore, more than enough to absorb the 0^^ 
ex-Lake differential; bnt, nntil Baltimore liners are 
fQled up, not enough to attract all-rail grain against 
the Baltimore differential of L5^ per 100 pounds, %# 
I>er bushel of wheat But it will be observed that as 
to the major articles of export freight besides grain, 
which are noted above, the inland differential is 
equalized — ^the through rates via both ports made the 
same— only in the case of flour. On hominy feed, the 
Hamburg-American line takes 2^ of the differential 
and leaves 1^ to the shipper who uses Baltimore. On 
provisions, hardwood lumber and clover seed, the 
steamship company takes 1^ and allows the shipper 
2^. On cotton, tobacco and measurement goods 

i Oeean rates from April, 1914, Bate Sheets. 
1 12# per enbio foot 
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(manufactures) the 8liipi>6r is allowed the whole 3^ 
differentiaL 

London Une egualizea more fvUy. The English 
lines equalize on a larger proportion of their cargo. 
For instance, the Intemational Mercantile Marine 
Company's lines to London have the following ocean 
rates: 

RiXIS nOM U. S. INTIBIOE TO LONDOM YUl BOSTON AND BALTDfOBI. 

OiNTS PIft 100 LB8.1 



Ckmimoditj 


I n 

BaUrate Ooeaa 
favor of rate 
Baltimore Baltimore 


m 

Ooean 

rate 

Boston 


IV V 

Throng 
Ooeaa rate 

rate faTorof 
favor of Baltimore 
Boston (^minnsIV) 


Flour 


. 2 


* 

14 


12 


2 


Oatnual and oil cake . 3 


14 


12 


2 1 




. 3 


24.49 


22.78 


1.69 Ul 


Hardwood lumber 


. 3 


30 


27 


3 


Tol>aeco 


. 3 


38 


35 


3 



In the case of tramp steamers carrying full cargoes, 
the differential acts as a subsidy to the shipper to 
avoid this port. In the case of liners, the differential 
acts as a subsidy to the steamship company to take 
export cargo at another port than Boston. 

Indirect outbound services of liners. Some lines 
do not run services from Boston, but, after bringing 
to Boston imports for New England, proceed to a 
differential port to take on western cargo, because they 
can earn more thereby. Such lines are the Bed Star, 
which proceeds to Philadelphia to load for Antwerp; 
and the Holland-American which proceeds to Phila- 
delphia to load for Botterdam. Until June, 1913, the 
Hamburg-American Line, after discharging cargo at 
Boston, proceeded to Baltimore to load for Hamburg. 

X Ocean rates from Bate Sheets of April, 1914. 
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Once an indirect ontward service from Boston is 
established, it acts to keep away from Boston exports 
from territory naturally tributary to this port, because 
of the slow time made by boats sailing from Boston 
to a differential port before proceeding to Europe. 
For instance, a linseed oil cake manufacturer in 
Buffalo exports 100,000 tons of oil cake per yeiur, 
equally divided between Antwerp and Botterdam. 
The rail rate on all Buffalo traffic (except ex-Lake 
grain) is the same to all ports, oil cake being 8.5^ 
per 100 pounds. Therefore the steamship lines can 
earn no more on this traffic out of Philadelphia or 
Baltimore than out of Boston. At the present time 
the ocean rate on oil cake is 19^ out of both Boston 
and Philadelphia via Bed Star Line. But for con- 
venience in handling, the Bed Star Line prefers to 
have this traffic at Philadelphia, to be loaded with the 
heavy western exports. The Buffalo man can ship 
his cake three or four days later to Philadelphia, from 
which the boat sails last So Boston gets none of this 
traffic Similarly, New England shoe manufacturers 
ship via Boston their shoes for England, as Boston 
has direct lines there; they have been shipping shoes 
for the Continent via New York, because of Boston's 
indirect lines to North European ports.^ 

X The indirect outward sailings of tramps and liners, taking outward 
cargo elsewhere than at Boston, explains the growing discrepancj of 
entrances and clearances at Boston. 

Kit Bbgistkb Tonnags of Yissbls at Boston 
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EoBKiGN Trade 






1908 


1913 


Entered . . 


2,864,912 


3,039,312 


Cleared 


2,075,743 


1,903,891 


Excess of entrances 


789,169 


1435.421 



CHAPTER VII 

PASSENGER TRAFFIC VIA BOSTON AS AN 
OFFSET TO THE DIFFERENTIALS 

Passenger business changes indirect saUings. One 
of the inducements that may change into direct sail- 
ings the indirect services from Boston to Bremen, 
Rotterdam and Antwerp is indicated by the consid- 
eration which led the Hamburg-American Line to 
change its old indirect freight service from Boston 
to Hamburg via Baltimore, to a direct service Boston 
to Hamburg. The new direct first-class passenger 
service was instituted in 1913 by the ** Cleveland *' and 
** Cincinnati,'' which were to be joined in 1914 by the 
**Amerika,'' in 1915 by the /*Kaiserin Auguste Vic- 
toria,'' These boats were put on in the expectation 
of developing a passenger business via Boston. For 
freight reasons Boston would never have had a direct 
service to Hamburg. 

Passengers as an offset against differentials. It is 
the passenger business that pays in the North Atlantic 
trade. Some lines earn seven-eighths of their net from 
passengers alone. The main reason for this is that 
the comparatively few liners built to carry passengers 
are not subject to the competition of tramp steamers, 
which are called in if freight liners put up their rates 
high, and whose search for employment, in dull times, 
forces ocean freight rates very low. 
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The passenger carriers combine and, year in and 
year out, inaintain passenger rates at remnnerative 
levels. The profitable carrier in the North Atlantic 
trade is the large combination freight-and-passenger 
lit^jaofj-JidAdrTaiEes money from passenger travel 
in the summer when freights are scarce, and from 
freight traffic in the winter when passengers are not 
moving. If Boston can demonstrate its ability to 
supply passengers for combination freight-and-pas- 
senger liners, it will show itself capable of supporting 
the most profitable type of vesseL Such a vessel, sup- 
plied with passenger earnings, can afford to take lower 
ocean rates and so absorb the inland differentiaL 
The furthering of the ^^Sail from Boston" movement 
is more than a sentimental matter. It is a practical 
attempt to meet the difficulties created by the differ- 
ential situation. Passengers can be made a partial 
offset against the lower inland freight rates of the 
southern ports. 

Inland fares on passengers. With respect to pas- 
senger travel, Boston has a considerable advantage 
over Philadelphia and Baltimore. Boston is a day's 
sail nearer to Europe. It is located directly upon the 
open sea, not 90 to 150 miles up the Delaware Biver 
or the Chesapeake Bay. The inland rail rates for 
steamship travelers via the leading Atlantic ports are 
shown in the following table. Chicago may be taken 
as typical of competitive western points. 
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PABanmE Bail Baibs Brwibn Ohkuso ixo Atlantio Pobts worn 



Between 
CShieago 


Eastboimd 


Westbound 


IGlasa 


nClasa 


IGlaee 


Xmndgrant 


Montreal 


. $17iS0i 


$15,001 


«17.00i 


$18i;0i 


Qaebee 


. 17J5(^ 


15.001 


17.001 


18i;0i 


HaUfaz 


. 17i50i 


15.001 


17.001 


1BJ501 


St Jobn 


. 17i50i 


15.001 


17.001 


ISM^ 


Portland 


. 17J501 


15.001 


17.001 


1SJ501 


Boeton 


20.001. t 


17.001. • 


122.00* 
n 19.15* 


14.001 


New York 


20.00* 


17.00» 


20.00* 


15.001 


PhOadelpliia 


18.25« 


15.504 


18.257 


13.751 


Baltimore 


17JB0 


15.00 


17.00i 


13;46i 



Easthound fares. It will be noted that, as to rates 
from Chicago for steamship ti^et holders, Boston is 
equalized with New York rates and ihat, using the 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston^bSFerential routes, 
the rates to North Atlantic pbrts are practically 
equaL Boston has an expeQent differential service, 
for instance over the West Shore-Boston & Maine. 

These inland r^itlrates, eastbonnd, published in the 

1 These ra^^are lower than the eorresponding rates for persons net 
holding steamship tickets. 

'This is via standard rente (New York Oentral-Boeton ft Albany). 
Via differential rontes (all others) the rates are: First class, $18.00; 
second class, $16.00. 

t This is via standard routes. Via differential rontes the rates are: 
First class, $18.00; second dass, $16.00. 

4 This is Tia standard rontes. Via differential rontes the rates are: 
First class, $18.00; second dass, $15JS0. 

s This is via standard route (Boston ft Albany-New York Central). 
Via differential routes the rates are: 

I n 

Boston ft Maine-West Shore . $20.65 $19.15 

Boston ft Maine-Erie . . 19.00 18.15 

Boston ft Maine-Montreal . 18.00 17.15 

e This is via standard routes. Via differential routes, $18.00. 
r This is via standard routes. Via differential routes, $17.00. 
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passenger rate cards of the steamship companies, are 
via the differential routes for New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston, and via standard routes for Baltimore 
and MontreaL These rates read as follows : 

Eastbound Bail Bates foe Steamship Teayblebs 



CSliieago to 


I Class 


n dtm 


Montreal 


. $17JS0 


$15.00 


Boston 


. 18.00 


16.00 


New York 


. 18.00 


16.00 


Philadelplun 


18.00 


15.50 


Baltimore 


17.50 


15.00 



Practically equal easthound fares, all ports. That 
is, there is practically no eastbound passenger differ- 
entiaL Once the passenger reaches Boston, he finds 
a wide range of types of transatiantic steamer. To 
Queenstown, Liverpool and Glasgow he may sail by 
so-called one-cabin steamers, carrying only second- 
and third-class passengers. These one-cabin steamers 
are probably the most popular of innovations in ocean 
transportation. For the payment of moderate rates 
the traveler gets a second-class ticket which entities 
him to the best accommodations on the boat, for it 
carries no first class.^ If he prefers all the luxury of 
ocean travel, he may have it on the large first-class 
liners sailing from Boston to Queenstown, liverpool, 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Hamburg. No other port 
but New York has such passenger service as is 
now being rendered in Boston by the Cunard 
Line's **Carmania," **Caronia,'' **Franconia'' and 
^^Laconia"; and by the Hamburg- American Line's 
'^Cleveland," '^Cincinnati" and **Amerika." 

lAs 18 wen known, the American Line has made one-class (second 
class) steamers of the St. Paul, St Louis, Philadelphia and New Yoxl^ 
sailing from New York. 
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Ocean passenger fares. It is diffionlt to compare the 
ocean passenger rates at various ports, for the rates 
vary ahnost with each boat and there are no two boats 
exactly alike. The Atlantic Conference is an asso- 
ciation comprising practically all North Atlantic lines 
carrying passengers. One of the functions of the 
Conference . has been to fix and maintain minimnm 
first- and second-class passenger rates, which are kept 
in relation to the size, speed and age of the boats so 
rated. When a new boat comes out, it has been the 
practice for a committee of the Conference to fix its 
first- and second-cabin rates. 

As a rule these rates, for the same sort of boat, are 
made the same for all the ports except New York, 
which is higher. For instance, when the **Franconia'' 
and **Laconia'' were built, they were given one set of 
rates to apply to them when operating in the service 
Boston-Liverpool, and another set for the service 
New York-Liverpool. The Boston-Liverpool rates 
were $5.00 less than the New York rates, both for first 
and second class. This indicates the generally recog- 
nized principle that the outports need a passenger 
rate differential under New York in order to attract 
passengers in competition with that port. Boston 
alone of the United States North Atlantic ports, other 
than New York, carries first-class passengers, to any 
extent. The Conference Beports of transatlantic 
passengers handled via various ports show this : 

FIBST-ClaSS PA8SEN0SB8 HaNDLKD VIA OtHEB NoBTH ATLANTIO 

Posts than New York 
1912 AND 1913 

Via BoBton Via Phila. Via Balto. 

1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 1913 

9^00 10,072 114 95 3 
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Bo8ton*s attractions for passengers. Therefore, bo 
far as both inland and ocean passenger rates are 
concerned, Boston is as well sitoated as the other 
United States ontports, and better sitoated than New 
York. Boston's shorter ocean distance to foreign 
ports gives it a controlling advantage over other 
ontports. Another advantage is the possibility of 
combining with an ocean voyage from Boston a visit 
to the historical and literary shrines in this vioinityy 
in which the average westerner has a keen interest 
becanse of heredity and education. The jMurks, shops 
and hotels of Boston and the near-by mountain and 
shore resorts, and the automobile roads of New Elng- 
land, are added attractions to bring leisurely travelers 
this way. 

Veed of publicity in West. The ''Sail £rom 
Boston" movement has hardly penetrated beyond 
the confines of New England. Few westerners know 
of the recent development of Boston into a port 
of first-class liners like the ''Garmania" and the 
^^Amerika." They do not know that the ocean rates 
on vessels of this type from Boston are lower than 
those from New York and that the inland rates for 
steamship ticket holders are the same as those of New 
York from such important centers as Chicago. They 
often do not know that the best accommodations on 
such vessels as the ''Arabic" and "Cymric" out of 
Boston are available at second-class rates. They do 
not realize the shorter ocean voyage from this port 
As they plan their sailings, the attractions of Boston 
and its neighborhood do not occur to their mind. As 
a rule New York is looked upon as part of the tour. 

Advertising of English Port Authorities. To 
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change this, nothing will be effective except a general 
campaign of education in the West, and that means 
advertising. It may seem a radical departure for a 
port to advertise for passengers. It is not for Port 
Authorities to advertise for freight. The English 
commercial and shipping publications are never with- 
out pages of advertisements of the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company, the London Port Authority, the 
Mersey Docks and Harbor Board (Liverpool), the 
London and Southwestern Bailway (Southampton 
Docks), and the new port of Lnmingham. Manchester 
is the largest advertiser. It is purely a freight port 
and has no expectation of seeing passengers carried 
past Liverpool and taken thirty-five miles up a lock 
canaL Boston's future is very closely tied up with 
the success of the passenger services from this port 
A Boston publicity fund for the West. The Boston 
Port Authorities could afford to contribute to a ^^Sail 
from Boston'' publicity fund to be used in the West 
There is perhaps no service that would be so valuable 
to the steamship liaes operating out of Boston as a 
successful campugn to remove the western ignorance 
of Boston as a port, and to break New York's monopoly 
on the traveling mind. This campaign would be 
simplified by the fact that there are six or seven 
western centers where the great majority of western 
travelers either originate or buy their tickets, or whose 
newspapers are the source of traveling information 
for these persons. Therefore the campaign could be 
a local one. It need extend only over the first six 
months of the year, for practically all bookings are 
made then. Such advertising would include all Boston 
lines. 
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Consolidated Boston advertising. At present 
Boston is ineffectiyely advertised by the individnal 
steamship companies. As a rule, the Boston sailings 
appear under the New York sailings, the latter nsoally 
in heavy type; and the various Boston sailings and 
services are scattered over the steamship pages, 
hidden among the displays of the different lines. The 
proposed advertising would concentrate the Boston 
appeal and present together the alternative lines and 
sailings from Boston. The precise form which the 
advertising should take is a matter of detail It should 
include the preparation of a booklet giving the pro- 
spective passenger detailed information such as news- 
paper advertising can give him only in broad outline. 
"With an initial fund of $25,000 an experiment in '^Sail 
from Boston" advertising could be made for one year. 
As beneficiaries of such publicity, the Boston steam- 
ship and railroad lines could appropriately be called 
upon to add to the ^^Sail from Boston" fund: $15,000 
by the steamship lines and $5,000 by the railroads, 
prorated among them in proportion to the number 
of passengers carried. The advertising campaign 
would then be under the joint direction of all three 
contributors. 

Rail rates westbound, for steamship passengers. 
This publicity would also affect the first- and second- 
class steamship traffic, westbound, of American trav- 
elers, who make up the bulk of this traffic. But there 
should be an adjustment of the passenger rail rates, 
westbound, first class, putting Boston upon a more 
favorable basis than at present. The westbound rates 
corresponding to those already given for eastbound 
passengers are as follows : 
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WKgnomtD Bail Bins wcm Sikucship Tkavklbui 



To Ghieago from 


I Class 


n Glass 


Immigr 


Montreal 


. $17.00 




«18JS0 


Boston (B. ft M.-We6t Shore) 


20.e5 


«19.15 


14.00 


Boston (B. ft M.Er]6) 


19.00 


isas 


14.00 


New York . . . . 


18.00 




15.00 


FhUmdelpliui 


17.00 




18.75 




17.00 




18.45 



Need of adjustment of Boston rates. The Boston 
standard route west (Boston & Albany-New York 
Central) is $2.00 more than the New York standard 
routes, $22.00 as against $20.00. Boston's cheapest 
American differential rente (Boston & Maine-Erie) 
is $1.00 more than New York's differential routes. It 
would be only just to equalize Boston with New York 
on westbound fares for steamship travelers, as on 
eastbound. These Boston reductions — to $20.00 
standard route and $18.00 differential routes to 
Chicago— would apply only to rail tickets sold abroad 
by railroad representatives or steamship agents, or 
sold on the Boston pier to bona fide steamship 
travelers. 

Canadian efforts for United States cabin business. 
This rate adjustment would better enable Boston to 
meet the competition of Montreal and Quebec on the 
north, which have a $17.00 rate to Chicago for cabin 
passengers. In the detailed passenger rail rate table, 
given on page 129, a conspicuous feature is the uni- 
formity with which all Canadian ports have adopted, 
as their rates to and from Chicago, the passenger rates 
of the cheapest American port; namely, Baltimore. 

1 Boston, New York and Philadelphia differential routes; Montreal 
and Baltimore standard rentes. 
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It is the American cabin bosiness, in particular, which 
these Canadian ports are seeking; the heavy immi- 
gration to Canada has kept the third-class qnarters 
folL Particularly in the case of the Canadian winter 
ports, very heavy reductions have been made in the 
rail fares for steamship travelers, under the regular 
passenger fares between those points and Chicago. 
The following table indioates the extent of these 
reductions: 



Tins Bhowdiv ^BB/oanan m Bmolab T iMm - C uun Bin. Pi 

Fahs «o AMD iBOM CmcAM^ AooomD «o Bff«AMiinr 

nuLfBJBS AS Bosirar An> Cawawaw 



CUm^ ToCUm^ 














tin 


w 




> — -«- ■» 
AMoraM 


"wr 


TllflBtl 


mdBd 


. ttLOO 


080.00 


08.00 


•88.00 


088UM> 





18.00 


ir^ 


M 


18.00 


IfM 


LOO 


18.00 


17^ 


450 


88.00 


17.00 


SjOO 


80M 


ir^ 


8.00 


80.00 


17JN> 


SLOO 


80M 


17^ 


ILOO 


8TJB0 


17JN> 


lOJSO 


88.00 


17JB0 


lUO 


88M 


17.00 


lUO 



CompetUion of Montreal and Qmebec. The rail 
journey between the United States interior and tiie 
Canadian winter ports, particularly St John and 
TT^Kfcx^ is so tedious that th^ lower rail fares will 
hardly avail than to take cabin traffic away from New 
York and Boston, in s^nte of the rate saorifioes made. 
But Montreal and Quebec are, during the waim 
roaion, wfa^i passengers move, cooqpetitors of tiie 
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most active sort Boston should be put on the same 
basis in handling westbonnd United States passengers 
as she is in handling eastbonnd. 

Boston shut out from Canadian steerage hmness. 
It will be remembered that all these Canadian ports 
but Halifax take the Baltimore import rates on com- 
modities into the United States interior, 3^ per 100 
ponnds lower than Boston; while Halifax has the 
Philadelphia rates, 2^^ lower than Boston* There is 
a concerted and determined effort to build up Canada's 
ports and, when necessary, to draw upon the American 
interior to feed them. This policy is expressed in the 
high subsidies paid by the Dominion (Government to 
liners between Canada, Great Britain and France, and 
in a railroad passenger and freight rate structure 
which, while reserving Canadian territory for Cana- 
dian ports, claims United States territory also for 
those ports. Instances of this in Canadian export 
freight rates will be given later. A single further 
illustration will su£Sce with regard to passenger fares. 
It might be expected that, as the Canadian roads enter 
United States passenger territory on the basis of the 
most favored American road, the American lines 
would be able to make some reciprocal arrangement 
by which they could share in the transportation of 
Canadian passengers. The Canadian passenger move- 
ment is one of inmiigrants inbound. The inland fares 
to T^^nnipeg from the Canadian and United States 
Atlantic ports are as follows : 



1 In Halifax it is claimed that thia 14, bj whieh Halifax Tafl ratea 
nominallT' exceed St. Jobn's, ia absorbed in the proportion of 0.8^ by 
the steamers, 0.2^ bj the Intercolonial Bailwaj, making the through 
rates the same via both ports. 
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JUiL TiMMs KB TMinofctWT Passbrsbb^ to WunnFW 



From From 

Montreia . $18.00 Botton . $24.00 



Qaabee 
Hidifaz 
8t John 
Portland 



18.00 New York 25.00 

18.00 Phflmdelpliia 25.00 

18.00 Baltimore 25.00 
18.00 



Canadian immigrants only for Canadian ports. 
This $6.00, by whioih the rate from Boston is higher 
than from Canadian ports, effectively precludes the 
movement of Canadian immigrants through this port 
To make assurance doubly sure, the Dominion (Govern- 
ment pays to booking agents abroad a bonus of £1 
per head for British agricultural and domestic labor- 
ers over 18 years, 10/- for such immigrants under 
18 years. The bonus applies only to immigrants 
coming via Canadian ports, Portland being consid- 
ered as a Canadian port during the winter season* 
It is this $6.00-$7.00 differential against American 
ports which causes the Cnnard, White Star and Allan 
..lines to Boston in the spring, before Montreal opens, 
to stop westbound at Portland or Halifax to land 
Canadian immigrants. It is this which makes many 
lines having no Canadian services, like the Navigaadone 
(}enerale (Italy) to Boston, the Russian American 
to New York, tiie Uranium Line (Rotterdam) to New 
York, call at Halifax to discharge and take on Cana- 
dian steeragers. From many points of view, some of 
which will appear later, Boston's severe competition 
in the future will come from the North rather than 
the South. 

United States immigrants are pooled. With regard 
to United States third-class (immigrant and emigrant) 
passengers, in- and outbound, the inland rail fares are 
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not of determining importance. That is because the 
ocean rates on third-class passengers are continually 
being varied by the different steamship lines in order 
to effect the distribution of westbound and eastbound 
steeragers as arranged in the British, Continental and 
Mediterranean Steerage Pools. 

It will be recalled tiiat the inland rates to Chicago 
vary little as between the different ports. Boston is 
$14.00, $1.00 under New York, 50^ over the Canadian 
ports, 25^ over Philadelphia, 55^ over Baltimore. 
Immigrants are susceptible to slight differences in 
through rates and, with the inland rates fixed, the 
variable ocean proportion determines the through rate. 
These ocean rates are moved up or down, on various 
steamers, in order to regulate the quotas carried by 
the different Pool lines. The Canadian lines are going 
to be more and more fully employed in carrying 
Canadian steeragers. 

Boston's hold on immigrant traffic. Boston offers 
to steamship lines serving the United States excep- 
tional inducements to bring their through immigrant 
passengers via Boston. These inducements are : a 
shorter ocean voyage to Boston ; an inland rate to the 
West $1.00 under New York, free piers in Boston with 
spacious quarters for handling immigrants; finally, 
examination of immigrants on the piers where they 
are landed, without the necessity of transporting these 
passengers, at steamship expense, to a union immi- 
grant station for examination. At New York, after 
the steamers have docked and cabin passengers are 
landed, steeragers must be barged to Ellis Island. 
At Boston western immigrants may be sent inland 
from the steamship pier. The smaller number of 
immigrants landing at this port permits the immi- 



v^ 
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gration officials to give more time and courtesy to the 
examination of the new arrivals than is possible in 
the crowded station at Ellis Island. Becanse of these 
conveniences in Boston, the port enjoys a growing 
popularity among immigrants. The best publicity 
among prospective immigrants in Europe consists of 
letters from their pleased countrymen who have 
entered at Boston* 

The growth of New England industries has fur- 
nished a valuable local territory for absorbing immi- 
grant laborers. Boston's Liverpool lines have been 
built largely on British and particularly Irish immi- 
gration to New England. The replacement of the 
British by a Continental stream of steeragers is 
reflected by the development of North European and 
Mediterranean lines. 

New York in Boston territory on British steeragers. 
A peculiar equalization of inland rates on British 
steerage passengers for New England has let New 
York into this territory more than would have been 
naturaL An immigrant for Boston can reach Boston 
as cheaply via New York as via Boston itself. If he 
comes via New York he is given a free ticket to Boston 
on the Fall Biver Line. Similarly, if he is destined 
to a point nearer Boston than New York, and enters 
at New York, he pays the inland fare from Boston and 
is given a ticket from New York. For instance, an 
immigrant at New York for Providence pays 90^ (the 
Boston-Providence fare) and is given a ticket to 
Providence on the New York-Providence boat. So far 
as inland fares are concerned. New York is moved up 
to Boston. In point of convenience in inland travel, 
Boston is still preferable; the immigrant can reach 
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Providence on the day he lands in Boston, while he 
must wait for the night boat from New York. 

The equalization of Boston and New York rates on 
British immigrants to New England territory is not 
a matter of great importance. It does not generally 
apply to Continental and Mediterranean steeragers. 
In the case of these, Boston retains in inland fares 
the advantage of its location, though the New Haven 
publishes from New York to New England points, via 
its Sound lines, lower immigrant fares than the local 
rates from New York, the fares including transfer 
from Ellis Island to the Sound line boats. 

Bisssian outward steeragers at Boston. The one 
serious hindrance to the movement of local New Eng- 
land third-class passengers through Boston is in refer- 
ence to Russians outbound. In order to return to his 
own country, a Russian must have a passport. Many 
of them come from Europe without passports, being 
smuggled across the border. Those who bring regular 
passports usually let them lapse because of the high 
annual tax payable to the Russian Government in 
order to keep the original passports alive. The usual 
way to return is witii a consular certificate, or pro- 
ehodnoje, issued by a Russian consular official in the u 
United States. At the present time the Imperial 
Russian consul at Boston is not empowered to issue 
these prochodnojes ; he can obtain them only from the 
Consulate General in New York. The delays and 
expense of this procedure are such that many Rus- 
sians from Boston itself pay their fares to New York 
and sail from there, in spite of the fact that the 
Hamburg-American Line and all British lines from 
Boston carry Russian passengers. An inquiry sent 
to the principal agents selling outward steerage 
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tickets in 21 towns in the neighborhood of Boston 
showed that, during the first eight months of 1913, 
these agents had sold 3,205 Bnssian outwards via 
New York and only 1,253 via Boston. By the Metro- 
politan District agents alone 1,799 tickets were sold 
via New York and only 711 via Boston. It is to be 
hoped that the necessary extension of powers will be 
conferred on the Boston consular office. 



CHAPTER Vm 

STBONGEB. BOSTON SOLICITATION IN 

THE WEST 

Stronger Boston solicitation in West. The develop- 
ment of the passenger business of Boston transatlantic 
lines has been described as an offset to the effect of 
differential freight rates. Another offset would be the 
strengthening of exclusive Boston soliciting forces in 
the West. Western export traffic is sought by three 
main sorts of solicitor : the western steamship freight 
agent, the western ^^ commercial agenf of a railroad 
fast freight line, and the western representatives of 
New York forwarders or ocean freight brokers. 

In Boston, brokers should get commissions, 05 in 
New York and Philadelphia. The last type is solicit- 
ing only for New York. One reason is that the brokers 
are allowed a commission of 1.25% on the freight 
rates of all traffic they book at New York. If a Boston 
forwarder gets exports sent to him in Boston he gets 
no commission on such traffic when he books it with 
the steamship line. Even the American Express 
Company gets no commission from the steamship 
companies on traffic booked at the port of Boston. 
The largest brokers and forwarding companies have 
offices in both New York and Boston, the home office 
being in New York. It does not increase their 
enthusiasm for Boston exports when they are allowed 
a freight commission at New York and not here. 
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Here there is opportunity for the steamfihip lines to 
correct an inequality by providing, imder proper saf e- 
goardSy to give the New York 1.25% commission to 
Boston brokers who bring them traffic In Philadelphia 
also all brokers are allowed L25% commission on all 
freight they book. 

What a seaboard broker does. The seaport broker 
or forwarder is used particularly by the inland 
exporter of L.O.L. The broker books the freight by 
the cheapest steamship line, exchanges the inland for 
the ocean bill of lading, forwards the latter to the 
shipper, looks after prompt clearance, notifies the 
shipper of clearance and makes a return regarding 
weight and value to the Customs for statistical pur- 
poses. In some cases complicated proceedings are 
necessary to get the consular documents required for 
shipments, especially for shipments to Latin-American 
countries. The seaboard forwarder can consolidate 
small lots of export, and, by offering them as a larger 
lot, obtain a saving in ocean freight which is shared 
with the shipper. An L.C.L. exporter cannot afford 
to maintain at the seaboard an export representative 
of his own, to look after his export shipments. The 
small inland shipper can save money if he can consoli- 
date into a full car all his export shipments, send them 
to New York at the carload rate — consigned to the 
broker, and pay the broker for distributing them to 
the various steamship lines. 

Boston's extensive services. New York is of course 
the best port to which to send such a consolidated car 
for export, as, no matter where an individual shipment 
may be destined, foreign or coastwise. New York is 
sure to have a line to carry it. But Boston now 
reaches, with direct services, all leading British ports, 
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Hamburg, Italy, Havana, Central America and the 
Maritime Provinces. Mediterranean, Australian and 
African points are reached via transhipment at liver- 
pool or London or Hamburg; Australia, for instance^ 
usually as rapidly as via the infrequent direct services 
from New York. 

Evidence of weak western solicitation for Boston. 
A letter received from Springfield, Ohio, in resi)on8e 
to a circular letter sent to traffic managers in the West, 
indicates the lack of solicitation, in that territory, of 
Boston forwarding people. Springfield is an LCJi. 
export town. The letter follows : 

The Springfield Traffic Bureau, 

Springfield, 0., Feb. 5, 1913. 
Dear Sir: — 

Acknowledging receipt of your favor of the 30th ult, in 
which we are asked as to what conditions are operating 
against the flow of export business from here through the 
port of Boston, we itemize below some of the points which 
we believe have a bearing on that subject : 

1st The time made by freight from here to Boston does 
not compare favorably with the time to New York. It is our 
opinion that the railroads put forth greater efforts to rush 
New York export business than that destined to Boston. 

2d. The infrequency of sailings from Boston. (We are 
pleased to note that you are changing this.) 

3d. Business is sent through New York on account of a 
long-established habit. We do not believe that this is done on 
account of any prejudice against any other gateway, but 
rather on account of the consignors not taking the trouble 
to investigate the merits of Boston or other gateways. 

4th. The lack of solicitation or boosting the port of Boston 
such as you are now doing. 

5th. The aciivity of the numerous freight-forwarding 
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agents located in New Torh. Their solicitation in this 
territory is vigorous. We never heard of one from Boston. 

6th. A very small i>ereentage of IuCXl export business 
moves from here.^ Onr manufacturers combine their own 
export shipments or in conjunction with other manufacturers 
and move the business at carload rates, which makes a very 
material saving not only in the freight but in the lighterage 
charges. Under these conditions there may be one shipment 
in a car which would find prompt accommodation' and several 
others which would be delayed, whereas New York could 
promptly move each shipment' 

Tth. Our opinion so far as applying to this territory is, 
that the shippers themselves are the ones who must be 
educated to the fact that New York is not the only American 
port We would estimate that 90 per cent of the prices 
made on export shipments are f. o. b. New York. In fact a 
great many catalogues show prices covering that delivery. 

Yours truly, 

Thb Spbingfueld Tbatfio Bubuu. 

Equalize Boston with New York and Philadelphia. 
There is need, and, with the extension of Boston's 
oversea services, opportunity for an increased activity 
of Boston brokers and their connections in the West. 
Equal treatment with New York and Philadelphia in 
the matter of conmiissions paid, would help supply 
them with the incentive for extending their western 
solicitation for exports via this i)ort; and it would 
increase interest for Boston on the part of New York 
fibrms with branches here. 

The brokers can offer via Boston the same export 
rates as New York and one advantage over New York; 

1 Ab L.C.Ik The next sentence explains. 

tAt Boston. 

s Because of the extensiTe OTorsea services at New York. 
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namely, in the free distribntion, from the car, of ship- 
ments, to the different steamship lines. New York will 
give only three free lighterage deliveries to the con- 
t^its of snch a consolidated car; farther deliveries 
most be by team and paid for. Boston tariffs provide 
for free teaming of any nnmber of ^^ split shipments'' 
in a consolidated car. 

An especial reason for increasing the interest of 
forwarders in shipments via this port is that they so 
enjoy the confidence of many shippers as to control 
the movement of their exports. The recent prepon- 
derance of mannfactored goods in the export trade 
has largely increased the demand for the seaboard 
service which these brokers and forwarders render. 

Western agents of steamship lines. The second 
class of western solicitors of export freight consists 
of the western representatives of the steamship lines. 
For instance, the International Mercantile Marine 
Company has a General Western Freight Agent at 
Chicago, a Northwestern Agent at Minneapolis and a 
Southwestern Agent at St. Louis. The Hambnrg- 
American Line, Fumess Withy & Company, and other 
large freight-carrying lines have similar western 
representation. Besides soliciting freight for export 
at Boston these agents are also soliciting freight for 
the parallel services which they run out of ports 
competitive to Boston, and as they earn more on 
carryings out of Baltimore and Philadelphia, they 
cannot be expected to throw any especial influence to 
the Boston service. As a matter of fact, these repre- 
sentatives solicit impartially freight for all direct 
services run by their companies. The steamship 
companies feel that they have done a great deal when 
they equalize the through rates via Boston with the 
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rates via the sonthem i)ort8; see, for mstanoe, the 
equalization for the Boston-London service, in the 
table on page 125. When, in spite of this equalization, 
it is more difficult to fill the Boston boats than the 
Baltimore and Philadelphia boats, the steamship lines 
feel that they are not having adequate help from the 
traffic forces of the Boston railroads. 

Commercial agents of fast freight lines. Railroad 
solicitation of export freight is performed by the 
western representatives of ''fast freight lines/' For 
a long time there were separate sets of lines east and 
west, respectively, of Buffalo and Pittsburgh. To 
provide for through cars, through routes and through 
rates between points on eastern and points on western 
lines, ''fast freight lines'' were jointly established, 
sometimes jointiy owning special tiirough cars which, 
without breaking bulk, ran through over the rails of 
eastern and western members. But essentially they 
were traffic organizations soliciting through freight 
for this particular route. Eventually nearly every 
eastern line came to have a fast freight line in con- 
nection with every western road, though now each 
road has one or two connections with which it works 
preferably. When eastern and western lines are one 
road, as in the case of the Pennsylvania east and west 
of Pittsburgh or the Erie east and west of Salamanca, 
then the fast freight line of the road becomes its traffic 
organization dealing with through business. Such 
are the Star Union Line of the Pennsylvania, the Erie 
Despatch of the Erie, the Bed line and the Blue line 
of the New York Central system. The "fast freight" 
solicitors of the West, being interested in through 
business, also solicit export freight. There is a repre- 
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sentative of every such Une, called a '' commercial 
agent," in every western center of importance. 

New England members of fast freight lines. These 
through routes attach to their fast freight lines short 
roads in the Middle West and also lines east of the 
Hudson Biver. The Boston & Albany is a member 
only of New York Central fast freight lines. But the 
Boston & Maine and New Haven have long been 
members of all the leading fast freight lines, including 
those of the New York Central. 

The New England road participates in the support 
of each of these traffic organizations in proportion to 
the volume of freight which they turn over to the New 
England carriers. 

Minor interest of lines in Boston. It might be sup- 
I)osed that, as the Boston & Maine participates in the 
support of these organizations, their fast freight 
employees are in duty bound to solicit as zealously for 
Boston as for New York or any other port. But the 
contributions of the Boston road come after the traffic 
has been sent here. It pays for traffic sent to Boston, 
not for sending it here. The fast freight organization 
is appointed, instructed and controlled by the eastern 
trunk line, which in every case has another home port 
than Boston. 

Effect when through rates via Boston lower. The 
shipper has a right to route his freight as he chooses. 
When the through rate is lower via Boston, he is 
fairly certain to book his export for a Boston boat. 
Then nearly every commercial agent is soliciting that 
freight to move to Boston via his line. If it is once 
booked to sail from Boston, there is no chance to 
influence it via any other port, and it is better to take 
half a loaf than none at all. 
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When through rates are equal. If every shipper 
picked his boat before oonsnlting the fast freight men, 
they would have little influence on routing. Many 
shippers — ^for instance in Duluth — get their ocean 
rate quotations from the commercial agents, letting 
them stand the expense of wiring to Chicago for rates. 
When the quotations come back, the through rate to 
Europe on flour, for example, is likely to turn out 
to be the same via all ports. Hien the influence of the 
commercial agents is used in favor of their home ports, 
by such methods as expressed or implied preference 
or promises of prompt car supply and service. The 
shipper knows that the Erie Despatch man prefers 
New York. He knows that the Erie Railroad alone 
will be responsible for prompt export service to New 
York ; if freight moves to Boston, the Erie shares the 
responsibility of service with the Delaware & Hudson 
and the Boston & Maine. 

A possible exception to this rule is the New York 
Central, which, owning the Boston & Albany, can as 
profitably carry exports to Boston as to New York. 

In the 1904-1905 Differential Case, Mr. Eaton, 
Western Agent of the Erie, referring particularly to 
flour, testified as follows (Hearings, p. 705) : 

With equal through rates, I should say that there are more 
instances where the bookings and the routing of freight beyond 
the Atlantic seaboard are left to the railroad, than oases 
where the shippers express their preference. 

Boston steamships miss railroad help. As a result 
of the lack of Boston solicitation in the West, the 
steamship people say that it is easier to get freight 
for other ports than Boston, on equalized through 
rates. No one in the West is telling shippers of the 
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advantages of rising this i)ort ; for instance, that it has 
New York's export rail rates and usually ocean rates 
low enough to offset Baltimore and Philadelphia's 
differential, that fast passenger steamers increase the 
port's advantage of being a day's sail nearer Europe 
and that Boston has for provision shipments an '4ce 
water route" that can in every way measure up to 
that of Montreal Western shippers talk of New 
England roads as a great terminal yard, complacently 
switching domestic traffic which is boimd to come to 
New England any way, and indifferent to the export 
business, highly competitive and moved at lower than 
domestic rates. 

For education, a traffic department of Port Direct- 
ors. To systematically carry on this work of educa- 
tion among shippers, the Boston Port Directors should 
have a small traffic department of their own. The 
work of such a traffic department is so well illustrated 
by the development of the port of Manchester that 
Manchester's organization deserves examination in 
some detail. 

The example of Manchester. One of the most 
successful examples of port development is that of 
Manchester, England. It has proceeded essentially 
along traffic Unes. In 1894, after heavy expenditure 
made by a private company and by the city after the 
company's resources gave out, a ship canal was 
opened, 35 miles long, connecting Manchester with the 
sea. It has cost $80,000,000. To get to Manchester, 
vessels had to pass by Liverpool, the second port of 
England. In Liverpool were concentrated all the 
steamship lines serving the north of England; there 
were located the merchants who handled export and 
import goods; railroad lines radiated from Liverpool 
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and got their longest hanl, and largest earnings, when 
traflio moved through that port When the ship canal 
was finished, and dooks, sheds, grain elevators and 
belt line were oonstruoted, Manchester was by no 
means a port 

Organisation of Manchester's Trafic Department. 
It was the Traffic Department of the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company which engaged the steamship lines 
that now make Manchester the third port in the United 
Eingdom, and induced them to give Manchester the 
same ocean rates as liverpooL This department 
brought about a readjustment of rail rates, between 
interior points and Manchester and Liverpool respect- 
ively — a readjustment that gave Manchester the 
advantage of its greater nearness to the manufacturing 
centers of the North. The railroads now allow to the 
belt Hue rate divisions which make it self-supi)orting. 
The charges levied on ships and goods for use of the 
canal and docks are carefully calculated for each 
article of traffic moving. In every case inducement is 
left for the traffic to move via Manchester, rather than 
a rival gateway. 

Its field force. The Traffic Department has thirteen 
or fourteen solicitors traveling out of Mandhester in 
the manufacturing centers. These solicitors carry the 
rate cards of Manchester steamer lines and demon- 
strate to the shipper that he gets the same ocean rate 
out of Manchester and a lower inland rate than to 
Liverpool; that his carload shipments will be deliv- 
ered alongside the ship at Manchester without the 
cartage usually necessary at Liverpool, etc. These 
Manchester solicitors do not book freight ; it is booked 
by the local agent of the originating carrier. But, 
having persuaded the shipper, they call in the local 
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representative of the Manchester steamship line and 
he makes a contract with the shipper covering one 
shipment or all shipments for a year. That is, the 
Manchester Ship Canal solicitors are working for all 
steamship lines in Manchester. In order to be consid- 
ered impartial, they accept no commissions from either 
railroad or steamship lines, but are supported by the 
Manchester Ship Canal Company, which means the 
port of Manchester. The stake of the latter is partiy 
the charges paid by ships and goods using its belt 
line, docks and canal; but particularly the growth of 
the port's steamship connections and the resulting 
prosperity of the city of Manchester, which is the 
principal holder of the Canal Company's securities. 

Representatives in other English ports. This 
Traffic Department also has traffic representatives in 
London, Liverpool and Hull. The business of these 
men is to find out what traffic is moving through those 
rival ports destined to or coming from the territory 
geographically tributary to Manchester. They find 
out who controls that traffic and he is approached and 
urged to give it to Manchester. A London importing 
house may give the information that goods it imports 
for the account of a Birmingham buyer are sold f . o. b. 
Birmingham; hence tiie routing is directed by the 
foreign seller. The foreign traffic representative of 
the Canal Company, located nearest to that seller, is 
then instructed to call on him. 

Agents in United States and elsewhere abroad. 
Foreign representatives are maintained in the leading 
countries trading with the north of England; for 
instance, in the United States, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand. In Toronto is a representative who has 
an assistant continually traveling for him and who 
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travels some himself. The New York office has a 
manager and two traveling agents, besides an office 
force. One of these traveling agents confines himself 
to New York alone; one travels mostly in the West; 
in addition, the New York manager regularly visits 
the largest shippers. Foreign agents are not main- 
tained in near-by coimtries such as Spain and Italy. 
These are covered by the Manchester home office which, 
for instance, every year sends a man ta Italy before 
olive oil is shipped, and to Spain before grapes move, 
in order to inform and solicit the leading shippers 
there. 

A considerable amoimt of literature is regularly 
issned by the Canal Gomx>any. The most important 
piece is a regular monthly pamphlet called ^'Man- 
chester Sailing list and Shipping Guide. ^' The sheets 
giving Manchester sailings are new every month ; the 
rest of the pamphlet does not change. This booklet 
contains information regarding the history of the 
canal; the charges for use of the canal and the docks; 
illustrations of savings on inland rates and terminal 
charges effected by using Mandbester rather than 
Liverpool ; a list of all officials and representatives of 
the Canal Company with their addresses; advertise- 
ments of the Manchester steamship lines and the 
Manchester freight brokers and forwarders. 

Boston is like Manchester. It will be seen that 
Manchester has a traffic organization of world-wide 
scope, educating shippers and soliciting freight Its 
co-operation is the most valuable inducement that can 
be offered to a prospective steamship line. Boston's 
situation, overshadowed by New York, is not unlike 
that of Manchester, subject to the overwhelming 
competition of Liverpool. The same measures will 
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be effeetive liere as there. The present extensive 
Manchester oi^ganization is the resnlt of evolution; 
Boston does not at first need snch wide connections, 
but it should start its organization now. 

Port Directors' traffic department. The traffic 
department of the Port Directors should be under a 
traffic manager, who would be part of the permanent 
force of the Directors and co-ordinate with the chief 
engineer. This manager should have an assistant, 
who, among other things, would keep a rate file of the 
land and water rates afifecting Boston water lines ; and 
a traveling agent who, imder direction of the traffic 
manager, would regularly cover the exporters of New 
England, the Middle West and Eastern Canada. Once 
a year the traffic manager himself should visit each of 
the largest of these exporters. The shippers should 
be encouraged to feel that this department is the one 
to turn to for rectification of inland or ocean rate 
adjustments that keep traffic from moving through 
Boston. A great many obstacles to this movement 
would come to light, now kept hidden by those whose 
interest it is to do so. Ways to remove tiiese obstacles 
would be devised. The Department would be a reser- 
voir of information for New England exporters and 
importers. 

What it woidd accomplish. The information col- 
lected from many sources by the traffic department 
would put it in the strongest position to approach 
steamship lines and negotiate for desired extensions 
of Boston's services. The traffic department should 
prepare and regularly distribute a pamphlet of 
information for shippers, modeled on the ''Sailing 
list and Shipping Guide" of the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company. Finally, the traffic department 
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should do the work of the industrial oomndssioner of 
a railroad; that is, it should have charge of the busi- 
ness of attracting tenants to the State's lands at 
South Boston and East Boston. With the aid of 
this department, the Port Directors would be able to 
formulate and pursue the broadest traffic policy, look- 
ing to the development of the port Most ''port 
development" in the United States is based on instinct 
and enthusiasm rather than the business information 
that should be the basis of public as well as private 
expenditure and action. The traffic department 
should save the Port Directors and the State from 
errors being committed elsewhere. The institution 
of a traffic department would be a strong evidence 
to steamship companies of the earnestness with 
which port development in Boston is proceeding, 
and of Boston's recognition of the lines along which 
it must develop if at alL The traffic manager 
should be a practical transi)ortation man of high 
caliber. 

Its orgdnieation. The traveling agent covering 
inland exporters would primarily serve the purpose 
of educating them to the use of Boston and keeping 
them in touch with the port's progress, as in the 
extension of its steamship lines or the rise of new 
seaboard trade agencies capable of handling the 
exporters' shipments. As in the case of the Man- 
chester men, when the traveling agent found a shipi)er 
ready to make a shipment or a contract, he would 
bring him in contact with the western representative 
of the Boston steamship Hues. Steamship companies 
have expressed their willingness to have their western 
representatives work in harmony with such an agent 
of the Port Directors. 
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Its later extension. Later it will no doubt be found 
advisable to extend this organization. It will be 
found desirable to have a representative located in 
GhicagOy with at least one man traveling for him. la 
Chicago are concentrated the general western offices 
of steamship and railroad lines ; in Chicago originates 
a large proportion of export traffic moving. Memphis, 
Minneapolis, St Louis and other export centers are 
quickly reached from Chicago. It will also be found 
desirable to have a man located in Buffalo, which is 
destined to play a much more important part than at 
present in export traffic, and which, because of its 
equal rates to all Atlantic ports, is of especial interest 
to Boston. It will be found desirable to have a foreign 
representative in England and one on the Continent, 
in order to reach foreigners who control the routing 
of export or import shipments that might move via 
this gateway, and in order to keep in closer touch with 
the home offices of foreign steamship lines. But these 
developments will come naturally when the effective- 
ness of a traffic organization is demonstrated. The 
important thing is to get it started in the modest way 
outlined above. 

Need of Boston railroad agents in West. There 
should also be in the West representatives of Boston 
railroads, engaged in soliciting export freight for 
Boston. It has been seen that Boston is in a weak 
position to secure western exports in that it has no 
railroad line of its own beyond the Hudson Biver. All 
its traffic must come from rail lines whose primary 
interest is to carry the traffic to some other port. 
Under these circumstances it is not enough for Boston 
roads to have equal rail rates with New York. They 
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need active solicitation in tiie West; the fast freight 
lines of which they are members cannot be relied on 
to give them that solicitation. 

All other ports represented in WesU Baltimore 
has two rail lines to Chicago: the Baltimore ft Ohio 
and the Pennsylvania.^ Chicago is foil of Baltimore 
ft Ohio solicitors. The Star Fnion line (Pennsyl- 
vania) maintains there an export agent with an 
extensive organization. He has educated the Star 
Union line men throughout the West in the solicita- 
tion and handling of export business. He issues to 
shippers ocean rate sheets giving rates at various 
ports, and is probably the most effective of all the 
western railroad agents, with regard to influence upon 
the routing of export traffic. 

Philadelphia has three roads : the Baltimore ft Ohio, 
the Pennsylvania, and the Philadelphia ft Beading. 
The Chicago representation of the Baltimore ft Ohio 
and the Pennsylvania has been described. The 
Philadelphia ft Beading does not get west of Williams- 
port, Pa. It is the Boston ft Maine of Philadelphia, 
a stub line dependent for traffic on what is handed to 
it by the trunk lines, each with a home port of its own. 
The Philadelphia ft Beading maintains in Chicago an 
office with a manager and several Beading men 
traveling out of it. Their especial care is the export 
business. 

The New York railroads are represented by the 
commercial agents of fast freight lines belonging to 
these roads, and also by Lackawanna and Lehigh 
Valley offices, distinct from the representation of their 

iTlie Western liaryland is not yet of anj considerable importanee 
in tlie export trade. 
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fast freight lines. Montreal is represented by the 
strong solicitation of the line men of the Grand Trunk 
and the Canadian Pacific. In the winter their efforts 
are tamed to Portland and St John, respectively. 

Only Boston has no representation. 

When the New Haven was in export husvness. In 
the early 1900 's, the New Haven decided to enter the 
export business. It engaged for its South Boston 
docks a line to Antwerp and a line to Manchester.^ 
The New Haven established a foreign freight agent in 
Boston and opened offices for New Haven representa- 
tives in both Buffalo and Chicago. In addition, it 
devoted one of its New York soliciting force to cover- 
ing New Yorkers controlling the routing of export and 
import freight, in order to have them move their 
shipments via Boston. With the entrance into power 
of the late New Haven regime, it was decided that 
the export business did not pay. The New Haven 
representatives, engaged in facilitating it, were with- 
drawn, and the steamship lines were forced to the 
Boston & Albany and Boston & Maine piers. The New 
Haven then stayed out of the foreign trade until it 
was brought into it again by the institution of 
Gonunonwealth Pier 5, at South Boston. 

The situation is in no way changed today. There 
is still the same need for western railroad solicitation 
for the Boston gateway as there was when the New 
Haven took the matter up. The steamship lines of 
the port deserve this aid from the inland carriers of 
their freight They deserve it particularly because 
of the western aid given by railroads to foreign lines 

iWliild the New Hayen had these lines at Sonth Boston it applied 
the Baltimore import rates to the West 
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at other ports; and because of the geographical and 
commercial weakness of Boston, with respect to getting 
western export traffic. The Boston ft Maine and 
Boston ft Albany and the New Haven shonld each have 
an export agent at Chicago, covering the laddie West 
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CHAPTER IX 
CANADIAN GRAIN PRODUCTS 

Boston must be a freight port. Development of 
passenger business ihrongh Boston has been described 
as one offset to the effect of the differentials. A second 
offset wonld be the strengthening of Boston's solicit- 
ing forces in the competitive West. This wonld 
enable Boston to get a fairer share of the exports of 
this territory. But the worst effect of the differentials 
remains : the subsidy they offer to steamship lines to 
handle the exports of the West at a differential port, 
by offering these lines additional earnings via the 
southern ports, earnings greater than the added costs 
of operation to those ports. The offsets described 
may mitigate the severity of Boston's problem, but 
they do not solve it. Passenger business is seasonal. 
If Boston is to attain real greatness, it must be a 
freight port To develop Boston as a freight port, 
the steamers must be supplied with export traffic on 
which they can earn as much as they could by taking 
that traffic elsewhere. Then, the lower steamship 
operating costs applicable to Boston will make them 
turn their influence this way. The only way in which 
Boston can become a second great seaport on the 
North Atlantic coast is to make it worth while for the 
steamship lines to make it so. 

Non^ifferential traffic necessary. Boston's efforts 
in the last Differential Case, seeking equal export and 
import rates with Baltimore, were an attempt to have 
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the ban taken off the traffic of United States differ- 
ential territory. It failed Boston must now look 
elsewhere for non-differential traffic; that is, traffic 
brought to this port on as low inland rates as to its 
competitors— on which, therefore, the steamship lines 
need not shrink their ocean rates in order to compen- 
sate the higher Boston rail rates. This may be safely 
stated as the chief problem of the port of Boston. 

Where it may come from. This traffic may be of 
three main sources : from New England, Buffalo and 
Canada. Boston cannot complain of its present quota 
of New England export frei^t Most of its coarse 
exports, such as apples and cotton waste, move for 
export at Boston. There can be no just complaint that 
export rail rates from New England points are unfair 
to Boston and tend to take oversea traffic to New York. 
When New England manufactured exports go to New 
York there is generally some good reason for it In 
some cases they are destined to points like South 
America, to which Boston has no sailings. In some 
cases they are sent to New York in the interest of 
expedition, when the Boston outward service is a 
slow, indirect one, such as the Antwerp and Rotterdam 
services via Philadelphia. One case is that of an 
exporter of motorcycles who has a contract to deliver 
fifty motorcycles per week in London. Boston has no 
weekly Liondon service, as it used to have; therefore 
it is not in shape to contract for this traffia In some 
instances the New Ehigland manufacturer does not 
export direct but sells to a New York commission 
house, which brings all shipments to New York to be 
consolidated and exported. But in general New Eng- 
land export shippers are loyal to Boston, which will 
get a still larger proportion of their traffic as soon as 
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its oversea ooxmeotions are made more frequent and 
more extensive. If every ponnd of New England 
exports oonid be forced through this gateway, it would 
not save the situation. New England does not produce 
the bulk to fill ships. 

Buffalo. Buffalo is an export center of great 
promise. The mills which make grain products for 
eastern distribution and for export have expanded 
largely in Buffalo in recent years. The reason is that 
grain thus exported pays the low rate on grain down 
the Lakes to Buffalo and the higher rate on grain 
products only from there east Grain milled in the 
West pays the higher rate on grain products all the 
way east In addition to an advantage in rates, 
BidOFalo has the advantage of nearness (which means 
rapid service) to the Atlantic seaboard. The cheap 
transportation of grain in the Lake freighters is the 
making of Buffalo. The exports of oil cake (from flax- 
seed) by a single firm have already been referred to. 
One of the striking developments of the flour industry 
in recent years has been the growth of mills in Buffalo. 
In the daily capacity of its mills it is now easily the 
second milling center of the country. 

Dailt Gapacitt of Floub Mills at Ijuding Milling Cintibsi 





No. of 


DailT 




Mills 


CapaJtj 


Minneapolis 


. 28 


85,100 barrels 


Buffalo 


. 11 


27^00 barrels 


Montreal 


. 8 


12^00 barrels 


New York 


. 1 


12,000 barrels 


Kansas Oitj 


. 8 


11,600 barrels 


Taeoma . 


. 8 


9,000 barrels 


Toledo . 


. 5 


8400 banels 


Seattle . 


5 


6^800 bamto 


8t Lonis 


4 


VOOlNHBdi 



ilODere' Almanack, 1914-1916, p. 184. 
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Buffalo as a milling center. These Buffalo mills are 
nin largely on export product; for instanoe, most of 
Washburn Crosby's exports come from their mill 
there, which can tnrn out 15,000 barrels per day. If 
Canadian wheat comes into this country free, as it will 
automatically when the Canadian duly on American 
wheat and flour is taken off, the present restrictions on 
milling Canadian wheat in bond will be removed, and 
Buffalo will become the largest miller of Canadian 
wheat for export Canadian wheat milled in Buffalo 
would have its choice of ocean services of aU United 
States Atlantic ports and, in addition, a marked 
advantage in rates and service to the whole consuming 
market of the Atlantic seaboard. 

Buffalo good Boston territory. It will be recalled 
that export rates from Buffalo to Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore are the same. They are, 
in cents per 100 pounds, 8.5^ on oil cake, 9.5^ on flour, 
10.5^ on iron and steel products. Therefore no higher 
ocean rate can be earned on this traffic out of Balti- 
more or Philadelphia than out of Boston. In the case of 
flour, for instance, the Boston lines generally earn the 
Baltimore ocean rate on Buffalo shipments. Boston 
can look with the greatest satisfaction upon the devel- 
opment of Buffalo. Everything produced there, rather 
than in United States differential territory, is moved 
out of the ban and into the zone of influence of New 
York and Boston. Buffalo is an export field to which 
the attention of the soliciting forces of Boston rail- 
roads, and of the traffic department of the Port 
Directors, can be turned with profit and success.^ 

iBoiMo traifie ii alBo f«r more profitable to the Boston roads; 
40% of a 9^ floor rate from Buffalo is far better than 20% of a 14# 
rate from Chicago. 
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Canada. But the principal field to which Boston 
should look for its export tonnage is Canada. Boston 
has always been considered, even by the Canadians, 
as the ** natural" overflow port for the growing vol- 
nme of Canadian grain and grain products which, as 
the Canadian roads know, cannot be forced through 
the narrow gateway represented by Canada's summer 
port of Montreal, and its far-away winter ports of 
Portland, St. John and Halifax. It has been expected 
that Boston would come into its own as Canadian 
wheat replaced United States wheat for export, and 
that the monopoly of the differential ports, based on 
the carriage of this United States grain, would be 
broken. Yet, as Canadian exports have increased, 
they have not seemed to flow through Boston, which 
seems to get no particular advantage from its relation 
to Canada. A study of the situation shows that 
Canadian export wheat is taking routes that do not 
lead to Boston, and having applied to it the differential 
rates constructed to protect the southern ports on 
United States grain. Quietly, and without protest, a 
rate discrimination is crystallizing which, unless it is 
promptly met, will result in Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia appropriating Canada as they have the American 
Middle West. Boston's last chance as a freight port 
disappears if it allows its rivals to appropriate this, 
its legitimate export field, which, in its possibilities 
for the future, is the most promising of all areas on 
the continent. The danger is so great, and the stake 
so large, that the subject deserves the most careful 
attention. 

Decline of United States grain exports. The staple 
upon which the British and European services of all 
American ports are built is the carriage of grain. 
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especially wheat A small quota of wheat for a liner 
to oany from a United States ontport is 100,000 
bushels (2,600 tons). Two hundred thousand bushels 
(5,200 tons) is not an unusual item; for instance, for 
the Boston Leyland Liners to liverpooL Great 
Britain, Germany, Scandinavia, France, Italy and 
Spain produce less wheat than they consume, particu- 
larly the three first named. The highly developed 
North Atlantic trade was built upon the carriage of 
wheat to Europe and the bringing back of inmiigrants 
to produce more wheat But the United States is 
ceasing to have a large exportable surplus of wheat. 
The immigrants have been more and more turning to 
the high wages offered in our industries, espedaUy as 
free government land began to give out. Mouths to be 
fed have increased more rapidly than workers to feed 
them ; in the last ten years our wheat production has 
not advanced; the surplus available for export has 
dropped. This is shown in the following table : 



Table Illustkating Dkcunb of XT. S. Wheat Availabli foe 

Fiscal Yeabs 1898-1913, Inolusitei 



Fiaeal 



Ending 
Juno 30 

1918 
1912 
1908 
1908 
1898 



Popalfttioii 

97,030,000 
95,410,000 
88,938,000 
80,848^)00 
72,947,000 



Wlieat 

Plrodiustioii 

bo. 

730,287,000 
821,838,000 
634,087,000 
670,063,000 
630449,000 



Wheat 
retained for 
eonsiiinptioii 

bo. 

587,387,000 
541,618,000 
471,043,000 
467467,000 
312,813,000 



Wheat 
Enorted< 

DO* 

142,880,000 
79,689,000 
163,043,000 
202,905,000 
217,306,000 



Per 
Cent 
Ex- 
ported 

19JS7 
12M 
25.71 
30.82 
40M 



Only New York unaffected. The year 1913 shows 
a recovery in American wheat exports, due to the 

1 Figures from Statistical Abstract of U. S. Prodnction flgnres ars 
for calendar jear preceding fiscal year, 
s As wheat and floor together. 
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exceptional wheat crop of 1912. But the United States 
oannot be counted upon to supply Europe with wheat 
much longer; the rapid tendency is to consume our 
own product. The same is true to a lesser degree of 
flour; but the decline in United States flour exports 
has been aided by the development of modem nulls in 
foreign ports, supplied with American machinery. 
These mills are beginning to market flour more cheaply 
than mills in the American interior, because bulk wheat 
can be. carried abroad more cheaply than sacks of 
flour. In the last few years the complaints of Ameri- 
oan flour millers have multiplied regarding the increas- 
ing spread between ocean rates on flour and wheat, 
resi)ectively. The drop in wheat and flour exports 
has been a most serious matter for North Atlantic 
ports other than New York. Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia have seen the usefulness of their differential 
decline, for the two exports which it most affected, 
dropped off. New York has steadily progressed, for, 
with its network of services and its perfected trade 
agencies, it was in position to handle the exports of 
United States manufactures which have replaced our 
shipments of foodstuffs. The differential had no 
effect on these manufactures ; 60^ per ton on automo- 
biles is not an item to be considered. Boston has 
suffered the agricultural losses of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore and has not had the compensation which 
New York has had. 

Canadian breadstuff s export grows. United States 
exports of breadstuffs are clearly destined to be 
replaced by Canadian exports. The wheat production 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta (western 
Canada) advanced from 17,000,000 bushels in 1900, 
to 82,000,000 bushels in 1905, to 119,000,000 bushels in 
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1910, to 198,000,000 bnBhels in 1912 and 189^16,000 
bushels in 1913.^ In spite of the high wages offered 
by Canada's protected industries, more immigrants 
have been drawn to the farms than to the towns; the 
surplus of wheat for export has increased. The 
progress of Canadian exports of breadstuffs towards 
replacing those of the United States is illustrated in 
the following table : 



GOICPIIISON OF XT. 8. AMD OaNADUK EZPOBTS of WhKAT AMD FlOOB FOB 

16 YBAB8.S 000 '8 OlOTTBD 



1913 
1918 
1911 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1906 
1905 
1904 
1908 
1908 
1901 
1900 
1899 



WliMt(ba.) 

. 91,608 
. 80^60 
. 88,789 
. 46,679 
66,988 
. 100,371 
. 76,669 
. 34,078 
4,894 
. 44,800 
. 114,181 
. 154,856 
. 138,060 
. 101,950 
. 189,488 



Canada 
WliMt(ba.) 

98466 
64,464 

45,808 
49,741 
49437 
48,655 
85,480 
40,899 
14,700 
16,779 
88,985 
864I8 
9,740 
16,054 
10,305 



Flour (bUs.) 

11,894 
11,006 
10A89 

9,040 
10,581 
13,987 
15,584 
13,919 

8,886 
16,999 
19,716 
17,759 
18,650 
18,699 
18,435 



Ganid* 
Flour (bblB.) 

4,478 
3,735 
8,049 
3,064 
1,738 
1,963 
1,098 
l/»8 
1,881 
1,588 
1,888 
1,087 
1,119 

768 

798 



Canadian flour for Great Britain. Canadian flour 
is largely exported to Great Britain. For instance, 
in 1912, 2,339,000 barrels went to Great Britain out 



1 Combined estiinates of the Provineial Departments of Agrienltnre, 
reprinted in Millers' Almanack, 1914-1915, p. 188. 

'From U. 8. Statistical Abstract and Reports of Canadian Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. U. S. flgnres for years ending Jnne 80, 
and Canadian figures for jears ending March 31. 
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of 3,736,000 barrels exported. In 1913, 2,880,000 
barrels went to Great Britain out of 4,478,000 barrels 
in alL Boston, with its large steamship tonnage trad- 
ing with the United Kingdom, should get a good share 
of this traffic ; it has two or three sailings per week to 
Liverpool,* one fortnightly to Liondon and one fort- 
nightly to Manchester. 

Discrimination in rail rates on western Canadian 
flour. Because of a rate discrimination which has 
passed with little notice, Canadian flour milled in the 
West is subjected to the American differentials. Until 
1913 the only route available for western Canadian 
flour was via the Canadian Pacific Bailroad, all-rail, 
or Lake-and-rail. All-rail flour, which moved only 
when the Lakes were closed, moved on an equal rate 
of 21.5^ from Fort William to St John, Portland, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia or Baltimore. The 
same rate carried other grain products. During the 
summer, Lake-and-rail flour moved via the Canadian 
Pacific Bailroad boats from Fort William to Port 
McNicoU, the lower Lake port of the railroad, thence 
via Canadian Pacific Bailroad and connections to 

1 However, Liverpool tonnage is more important for grain than 
floury for Liverpool is the leading milling center of the United Kingdom 
and largely grinds its own grain. In 1913 Liverpool was far down the 
list of the destinations of Canadian floor exported from Montreal 
(Beport of Montreal Board of Trade for year 1913, P« 71) : 





Floxtb Sacks to 




London 


. 800,347 Hamburg 


. 125,053 


Olasgow 


. 381,789 Belfast 


. 115,905 


South Africa 


. 290,888 Leith . 


. 94,351 


Naples 


249,561 Liverpool 


83,845 


Bristol 


. 178,273 
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Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. The 
Lake-and-rail rate from Fort IVllliam to all ports was 
14.5ff per 100 ponnds. In 1913 the Lake-and-rail traffic 
for United States ports was getting too heavy for the 
Canadian Pacific Bailroad to handle, in addition to its 
own Canadian business; so it invited the Mutual 
Transit Company, a Lake line owned by a number of 
New York trunk line railroads, to institute a service 
from Fort William to Buffalo. Apparently without 
opposition at the ports of New York and Boston, the 
regular American differentials were applied to this 
traffic. The rates from Fort William now read: 

Diitawitial 
To New York and Boston . 14JS# — 

To Fliiladelphin .... 1ZJS4 1# 

To Biatimore .... 12JV 8# 

On other grain products than flour the differentials are 
higher, namely: 

Difforantial 
To New York and Botton . 15J^ — 

To PhiladAlpliia .... 13J{# 2# 

To Baltimore .... 12JS# 8# 

The American differentials apply. These are the 
regular United States export flour differentials on 
grain products which apply on American shipments 
from Duluth. Western Canadian grain products are, 
during the season of open Lake navigation, seven 
months of the year, withdrawn from the zone of 
neutral traffic to which they have always belonged and 
to which they still belong in the winter months, when 
equal all-rail rates apply from Fort IVllliam to all 
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American ports. The basis on which Lake-and-rail 
differentials on United States flour are defended is 
similar to that in the case of ex-Lake grain. All-rail 
flour from the Middle West and the Northwest has a 
differential to Philadelphia and Baltimorei due pri- 
marily only to their greater nearness to the territory 
producing this flour. It is argued that Baltimore and 
Philadelphia should not be deprived of their geo- 
graphical advantages because of the fact that this 
flour, during the season of open navigation, chooses a 
route which is rail-and-water, instead of all-rail. By 
Lake-and-rail, Baltimore and Philadelphia enjoy no 
advantage of distance over New York. In the case of 
such exports for all ports the flour follows the same 
route to Buffalo; thence the distance to Philadelphia 
is 406 miles, to New York 399, to Baltimore 397. 

No justification of differentials on Canadian flour. 
Baltimore and Philadelphia cannot claim an all-rail 
differential on western Canadian flour for export, on 
which to base a demand for a Lake-and-rail differ- 
ential, for the all-rail rate is 21.5ff from Fort William 
to all United States ports. They cannot daim greater 
nearness nor a long-estabUshed trade built on this rate 
advantage, for the rate advantage is new and unex- 
pected. The traffic never touches differential territory, 
for Buffalo is east thereof; all export rates from 
Buffalo are the same to all United States ports. 
Boston and New York have reason to institute a 
complaint before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
charging discrimination in the matter of Lake-and- 
rail export rates on Canadian grain products to United 
States ports. This discrimination against Boston will 
grow more important, for the milling of Canadian 
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spring wheat for eizport is oonoentrating largely west 
of the Lakes. 

Eastern Ontario flour. The flour milled in eastern 
Ontario for export is primarily from western grain 
brought to Georgian Bay (Lake Huron) ports such as 
Port McNicoUy Tiffin and Goderich. From these points 
the grain moves on a milling-in-transit rate; that is, 
it can be stopped at a point en route, milled into flour 
and forwarded, as if the movement had been a throns^ 
one. Two of the principal milling centers en route 
are Peterborough (Ontario) and Montreal The export 
milling-in-transit rate on this Georgian Bay grain is 
124 per 100 pounds to St John, Portland, Boston or 
New York. This is the route and the rate on which 
the larger portion of Canadian export flour for Boston 
moves. There are no rates on this traffic to Baltimore 
or Philadelphia. 

Canadian flour through United States outlets. The 
growth of Canadian flour exports via United States 
outlets is seen in the following table : 



Canadian Ezfobts via U. S. Posts in Bond, 000 's OiamDi. 

Galxndab Tkabsi 

Wheat Flour 
bbk. 

New To^ 

Boeton 

PbiladelpliU 

BaMmore 

Portlands 

iFigoreB supplied bj U. 8. Boreaa of Statisties. Beprinted in 
Anniial Statistical Beports of New York Prodaee Exchange. 

s Portland is perhaps better considered as a Canadian port. It is 
the winter port of the Grand Trunk, just as its summer port is MontrsaL 
Both Portland and Montreal live on Canadian business. 



1913 


1912 


1911 


1910 


1909 


1908 


971 


771 


645 


706 


466 


167 


331 


344 


231 


237 


167 


180 


237 


146 


32 


58 


43 


82 


82 


44 


11 


2 


4 


7 


193 


239 


172 


163 


122 


183 
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Boston needs Canadian flour. It is well fhat the 
movement of Canadian flonr through Boston has 
inoreased, for the differentials have seriously de- 
creased the movement through this port of United 
States flour, which dropped steadily from 862,000 
barrels in 1907 to 238,000 barrels in 1913/ Boston can 
view with satisfaction the growth of Canadian milling 
in eastern Ontario; though imfortunately the center 
of export milling is shifting to the West. Boston will 
profit if Canadian wheat is eventually admitted free 
into this country and milled at Buffalo; for though 
Baltimore and Philadelphia will have on such flour 
equal rates with Boston, the flour will not have the 
far lower inland rates to Montreal which the eastern 
Ontario product now enjoys, nor the lower rates to 
United States differential ports now carried by flour 
from Fort WiUianu The Boston steamship lines do 
not need lower inland rates than other United States 
ports ; they only need an equality. 

Canadian oatmeal in bond. The other largely 
exported Canadian grain product is oatmeaL The 
export business originates largely in eastern Ontario 
mills, principally Peterborough; and is milled from 
both western oats via (Georgian Bay and the large 
local oats crop of eastern Ontario. The (Georgian Bay 
product moves on the same 12ff milling-in-transit rate 

1 U. S. Floub Ezfobteo vbom Boston. Calindab Txabs. 



1907 


• 


. 


• 


. 862,000 


1911 . 


. 889,000 


1908 


• 


. 


• 


. 727,000 


1912 . 


. 81,000 


1909 


. 


• 


. 


. 461,000 


1913 


. 838,000 


1910 


• 


. 


• 


. 381,000 


1914 (4 mos.) 


. 41,000 
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as wheat flour for eiport Boston gets an even larger 
share of oatmeal than of wheat flonr: 

CUhIlDUH BlPOK T B OF OAmXAL TU U. 8. POBTS IN BONA. OOO'S 

OmnsD. Oaixhsiab Ymmmmi 

1918 1911 1910 1909 1906 

Um. Smu Ibt. Um. Um. 

1,648 1,718 8425 5,414 8,574 

88,788 88,568 88,566 84,087 14,994 

867 55 

459 161 168 

Ihfftkukd 8,985 14,906 6,059 11,687 7/M 4jm 

1 Fignres tiippIM hjV.Q. Bunu of Stotiitlfi, raprinied in Ifffleni' 
Ahnanaffk, 1914-1915, p. 184. 1911 Sgorct wwe vdmbkg. TU 19U 
Sgorct an for the ilaeol jeor, June 30, and ware siqyplied from an 
Bi^ililt of the Boaton Chamber of Oommeree in the laat Diflarentia] 





1918 


Oatmeal 


Iba. 


New York 


8,698 


Boaton 


86,566 


Philada^ihin 


888 



CHAPTER X 
CANADIAN GRAIN 

Canadian wheat aU-rail. It is in the matter of 
Canadian wheat for export, partioiilarly from Buffalo, 
that the principal discrimination against Boston lies* 
If Canadian wheat moved and overflowed through 
Canadian channels, Boston would profit from that 
overflow. But Canadian routes cannot cany the 
traffic, and it is seeking the outlet of the least resist- 
ance ; namely, Buffalo. 

Wheat ex-Oeorgian Bay. Canada has several 
Buffalos at the eastern end of Lake Huron. From 
all these ports there have been ex-Lake rates to no 
port south of Boston. For instance, during the past 
winter the rates have been, on wheat : 

Ex-Ii4ss Bates on Whxat, nioM Canadian Lakb Httbon Posts 

To Per bushel 

St Jobn 5.5^ 

Portland 5.5^ 

Boston 6.0# 

Boston well off on Georgian Bay wheat. In years 
gone by, Boston has always had the same ex-Lake rates 
from (Georgian Bay as St John and Portland have 
had. The recent discrimination of 0.5ff per bushel is 
no doubt a result of the attempt to force Canadian 
export traffic to move through Canadian ports. But, 
at any rate, Boston has been as well off as her North 
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Ailantio rivals in the matter of all-rail Canadian 
grain, and better off with regard to export grain from 
the lower Canadian Lake ports. 

How Canadian wheat moves. Canadian export 
wheat originates west of Winnipeg. The harvest is 
from two to four weeks later than in the United States 
Northwest, so the Canadian wheat is moved with all 
speed to the head of the Great Lakes, to Fort William 
(Canadian Pacific and Orank Trunk Pacific) and to 
Port Arthur (Canadian Northern). There are two 
months and a half of shipments down the Lakes in 
freighters, from about September 15 to December 1, 
when the Lakes dose. Long before December 1 all 
the elevators at the lower Lake ports have been choked 
with grain, and the late arriving boats lie in the lower 
ports storing their grain until the elevators have been 
relieved, by shipments to the seaboard, and can accom- 
modate more grain. Other freighters winter in the 
upper Lake ports, storing grain that has arrived after 
the Lakes were closed and has found the elevators fulL 
Finally, the interior elevators in the West are held 
full during the winter. The export wheat moves 
during the winter out of the lower Lake elevators, 
which are then free to handle grain from the head of 
the Lakes when navigation opens. 

SmaXl dU-rail movement. The all-rail movement to 
the seaboard from the Canadian west is largely con- 
fined to wheat that cannot be sent down the Lakes 
before the season of navigation is over, or that cannot 
be held until that season opens again, about the last 
week of ApriL This all-rail movement, in past years, 
has averaged 8,000,000 bushels over the sin^^e track 
line of the Canadian Pacific 

Insufficient Canadian elevator capacity east of 
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Lakes. Neither the elevator capadty of the lower 
Canadian Lake ports, nor that of the Canadian sea- 
ports is capable of handling this grain as fast as it 
is moved through the western elevators and down 
the Lakes. This is apparent from an examination of 
the storage capacity of the elevators in question. It 
will be remembered that when Montreal is open, 
Halifax, St John and Portland are not ; and vice versa. 

Oapaoitt ov GBAm Elevatobs xk Canadai 

Buflheb 

Ln Western Canada 83442,000 

At Fort William and Port Arthnr . 41,035,000 

At Georgian Bay porta .... 12,800,000 

At Canadian seaports: 

Montreal 7,000,000 

Halifax 500,000 

St. Jobn 1,500,000 

Portland 2,500,000 

Orain must overflow to Buffalo. It is perfectly 
natural that, when the rush of grain is heavy in the 
fall, the 22,500,000 bushel storage capacity of Buffalo 
should be sought, particularly in recent years when 
the capacity is less utilized by the disappearing 
exports of American wheat. Buffalo is a better 
place to store wheat for the winter than (Georgian 
Bay, because it has ex-Lake rates to the ports and 
ocean services of Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore; whereas there are ex-Lake rates 
from Georgian Bay only to ports St. John to Boston 
inclusive. 

Fort William to Montreal. AU-water. In the 

iFigores from Millen' Almanack, 1914-1915. 
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spring, when navigation opens, no port can make any 
export bookings of Canadian grain from the elevators 
at the head of the Lakes nntil the capacity of Montreal 
liners is booked folL That is because of the cheap 
all-water route to Montreal via Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence Biver. Over this route grain may move, in 
steamers drawing 14 feet, all the way from Fort 
William to Montreal ; or may move to Port Colbome 
(opposite Buffalo) in a larger steamer drawing 21 
feet and carrying up to 400,000 bushels, and there be 
transhipped into a 14-foot steamer capable of passing 
through the locks of the Welland and St. Lawrence 
canals. Li either case there is a summer rate aver- 
aging 54 or less per busheL Transfer to the steamer 
at Montreal costs 0.25ff. Insurance averages 0.6^ per 
busheL So the cost to put Fort William grain on 
board a Montreal steamer is about 5.85f( per bushA 

Fort WiUiam to Montreal. Lake-^mdrraU. The 
Grand Trunk has a summer ex-Lake rate from its 
Georgian Bay ports to Montreal of 5f( per bushel, 
including elevation at the Lake port and at Montreal 
This puts Fort William grain on board the steamer 
at Montreal for about the following cost : 

Cost of PumNe Fobt Whlllh Oiain, tia Oiobgzan Bat, 

ON MONmJl* SxSAliSE 

Lftktt rmta 1JB5# 

Lftka hisiiraiiee .... 0.80# 
Ez-Lftktt Tmta • • . • S. 



tMi 



Tort WUUam to Buffalo. This coming summer the 
ex-Lake export rate from Buffalo to New York or 
Boston is to be 5.5^ per busheL The cost of getting 
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Fort William wheat on board a Boston or New York 
steamer will be about as follows, per bushel : 

Lftktt rate 1.0# 

Lftka insnraiiee • • • . 0.3# 

Ex-Lftktt rail rate .... 5JS# 

Elevatknif etc., at seaboard 0.9# 



7.7# 



Limitations of Montreal. If there were an indefi- 
nite supply of 14-foot Lake steamers to carry grain to 
Montreal, if there were indefinite elevator capadty 
at that port, and if grain always moved abroad in cargo 
lots, tramps would be brought by the hundreds to 
Montreal, and all Canadian wheat in the summer 
would move through that port Fortunately for the 
American North Atlantic ports, the limitations indi- 
cated operate at Montreal during the summer season. 
Then, late in November, when the movement of the 
new crop is just in fnll swing, Montreal freezes up for 
five months, until the end of ApriL At all times there 
are liners at the ports from Boston to Baltimore which 
are seeking Canadian wheat to fill the space made 
empty by the disappearance of American wheat 
exports* 

Movement of Canadian wheat in bond. As a result, 
in spite of higher inland rates, Canadian wheat is 
seeking the outlet via United States ports to an in- 
creasing degree; and seeking the outlet via Buffalo. 
Of 132,000,000 bushels of wheat shipped from Fort 
William and Port Arthur in the 1913 season of navi- 
gation, 68,000,000 were destined for American ports, 
nearly all to Buffalo.^ In the past two years the 

1 Beport of Montreal Board of Trade for 1918, p. 68. 
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exports of Canadian wheat via Canadian and United 
States ports have been as follows : 

EzpOKTO ov Canadian Wheat, in Bushxls, bt Posts.! 1911-1912-1918. 

000^8 OlOTTBD 

1913 1912 1911 

Montzwl 83,706 30,652 17,718 

Halifax . 287 

8t John . 8,236 8,061 6,482 

PorUand . 8,228 6,763 8,440 



Total Oana^^^" 


60,462 

34,834 
22,216 
12,797 
12,690 


44,476 

11,102 

22,681 

12,082 

6,606 


27,690 

6,744 

18,862 

6,246 

8,698 


Boatott 
New York 
PliOadalplua 
Baltiiiiora 


• 
• 
• 
• 



Total Ameriean 62,037 62,421 29^460 

Overflow via Buffalo hound to continue. It will be 
observed that the United States ports are getting more 
and more of the Canadian wheat exports. This ten- 
dency cannot bnt proceed. In the days when American 
wheat was being exported at the rate of 200,000|000 
bnshels annually, the capacity of all ports, from Boston 
to (Galveston, was being called npon. There is no 
reason to suppose that the Canadian exports, which 
will soon reach and exceed this figore, can be forced 
through Montreal during seven months of the year; 
and for five months through Portland and St John 



1 Fignres for Am«iiean ports from United States Bureau of 
reprinted in Millfirs' Almanack, 1914-1916, p. 134. St. John and Mon- 
treal from Boston Chamber of Commerce Beports. Montreal and St 
John figures are the total exports and no doubt indude a small amount 
of Ameriean wheat. This American wheat of Montreal and St John 
more than equals the missing wheat exports of HallfsT, figures for 
which (except 1918) are not available. Canadian totals are, if anj* 
thing, too 
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and Halifax. Hence the vital necessity to Boston of 
gaarding the neutrality of Buffalo, the American out- 
let of this traffic 

Buffalo not in differential territory. It will be 
recalled that Buffalo is not in differential territory, 
which does not begin until just east of Erie. Buffalo 
has always had rates to the seaboard lower than the 
other so-called trunk line termini : Pittsburgh, Wheel- 
ing, Salamanca, etc This is because Buffalo has had 
the Erie Canal to Compete with. Other trunk line 
termini have had rates to the seaboard 60% of the 
rates from Chicago; Buffalo rates are 50%. Differ- 
ential territory begins with 60% points. As Buffalo 
is not in differential territory, there is no reason why 
traffic from or via Buffalo should be subjected to the 
port differentials, designed to affect only that com- 
petitive zone. Any differential rates from Buffalo, 
favoring southern ports, require a special justification. 

East of differential line non-competitive. The 
territory east of the differential line is regarded as 
non-competitive. This has always been taken for 
granted in the cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Clark in his 1912 Decision on the Differ- 
ential Cases, p. 67 : 

There is a heavy movement of import and export traffic 
through the several ports which has destination or origin at 
the i)ort or at points not situated in the differential territory. 
In making the differential agreement, it was apparently con- 
ceded that the territory east of the Buffalo^-Pittsburgh line 
was largely non-competitive, and that the import and export 
traffic having destination or origin therein wonld and should 
find its way to the natural or most convenient port 

1 The line miui west of Buffalo. 
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Buffalo is New York and Boston territory. His- 
torically, geographically and oommeroially, Buffalo is 
local New York and Boston territory. For decades it 
was dependent npon transportation on the Erie Canal 
and the following roads to New York : Lehigh Valley ; 
Delaware, Lackawanna ft Western ; Erie ; New York 
Central It was not nntil 1900 that any road having 
a terminal in Baltimore or Philadelphia ever got into 
Buffalo. Li that year the Pennsylvania bought its 
way in ; no other Baltimore or Philadelphia road has 
gained an entrance since. Li spite of the fact that 
Buffalo, and traffic via Buffalo, is naturally tributary 
to New York and Boston, concessions have been made 
to the southern ports on this traffic, with respect to 
American grain or grain products. 

Equal rates to aU ports on local Buffalo exports. 
The basis for this has always been that that traffic 
originated in differential territory and, as there was 
an all-rail differential on it in favor of the southern 
ports, they deserved a differential even if it moved 
down the Lakes. The clearest expression of this 
principle is in the Lake-and-rail rates on grain 
products for export This traffic moves on through 
rates, uniformly 2fi per 100 pounds below the all-rail 
rates and carrying the full all-rail differentials. There 
was a time when there was a similar differential on 
flour milled at Buffalo and shipped thence locally for 
export The reason was that this flour was made of 
grain presumably originating in differential territory. 
Li 1898 this export rate was li per 100 pounds lower 
to Philadelphia and Baltimore than to New York and 
Boston.^ By 1905, this Buffalo flour differential had 

1 18M Differential Decision, p. 617. However, it is likelj that this 
differential was porelj a nominal one. In tlie 1904-19<MS Differential 
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been removed, the local oharaoter of ihetshipment from 
Buffalo preponderating over the consideration that the 
raw material for the flour originai;ed in the West By 
1905, and ever since, with the exception of ex-Lake 
grain, there were no rates from Buffalo for export 
that were not the same for all ports, Baltimore and 
Boston inclusive. On page 58 of the 1905 decision, 
Ccmmdssioner Prouty states : 

Buffalo is not in differential territory, and so far as we can 
learn, no differential rates apply to the various porta. 

The export rate structure from Buffalo, then, is an 
equalization of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston, the equalization being really a concession 
to southern ports, as the Buffalo territory is not 
competitive. What is the reason why these southern 
ports should have a differential on ex-Lake grain t 

Ex-Lake grain, says I. C. C, is local movement. 
This ex-Lake grain does not move from the West to 
the seaboard on a through rate or a through bill of 
lading. It moves on local or proportional rates from 
its western point of origin to a Lake port such as 
Duluth or Milwaukee or Chicago. There it is rebilled 
and moves east, at the current charter rate for Lake 
boats, to the Buffalo elevator, where it is stored and 
shipped locally, on the Buffalo ^^at-and-east" export 
rate, to the seaboard. No one can claim that this is a 
through movement, in view of the final decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission itself thereon. The 
1911 Complaint of the Chicago Board of Trade de- 
manded that the carriers east of Buffalo should be 

Case Hearings, New York railroad officials testified that tlie7 considered 
Buffalo-New York traffic intra-state, and that th^ did not file with the 
Commission the tariff^ on which it moved. 
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required to accept, as their at-and-east rate on ex- 
Lake grain, their east-of -Buffalo proportion on all- 
rail grain. Commissioner Pronty in his dedsion 
refosed to grant the contention. He held that the 
divisions of throngh rates accepted by carriers on 
competitive traffic, were not a measure of a reasonable 
local rate. The Buffalo grain rates for export are, 
then, local rates. It obviously requires some excei>- 
tional justification to except ex-Lake rates from the 
uniform Buffalo export rate structure : one of equality 
to all ports. 

Ex-Lake hosed on aU-raU grain differential. The 
justification put forward has already been mentioned. 
It is that this grain originates in United States differ- 
ential territory and that the southern ports ought not 
to have their advantage of nearness to this territory, 
expressed in the all-rail grain differentials, defeated 
by a movement of the grain down the Lakes. The all- 
rail rates have always been considered as expressing 
the rightful claim of the southern ports to the Middle 
West and all traffic originating there. 

Ex-Lake grain rates before 1898. The 1882 decision 
of the Arbitration Commission made no mention of 
ex-Lake rates because the ex-Lake traffic in grain, by 
rail, was insignificant at that time. Prior to 1891 the 
railroads did not care to compete with the Erie Canal. 
In 1893 the question of ex-Lake differentials first arose. 
Off and on, the Baltimore and Philadelphia roads were 
granted differentials varying from ^ff to %^ per 
bushel. The New York roads continually opposed the 
application of this differential from Buffalo, whatever 
rates the Baltimore & Ohio saw fit to give from its 
Lake port of Fairport, or the Pennsylvania from its 
Lake port of Erie. Whenever there was any traffic 
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moving, the New York roads cut their rates from 
Buffalo to meet the Fairport and Erie differentials. 
It has been seen that these New York roads considered 
ex-Lake grain to New York as intra-state traffic, not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or the maintenance of rates. 

From 1898 to the 1905 Case. In 1896 the Joint 
Traffic Association was formed. In 1896-1897 it pub- 
lished a 1^ ex-Lake differential on wheat, com and 
rye, to Philadelphia and Baltimore. The New York 
Produce Exchange protested strongly, and in 1898 the 
Joint Traffic Association published identical rates for 
all ports. The Association was dissolved by law in 
1898. In 1898-1903, except for a short period in 1902, 
there were equal rates to all ports. In 1902 the Balti- 
more & Ohio instituted a 0.4^ per bushel differential 
from Fairport to Baltimore, imder the Buffalo-New 
York rates. The other roads protested, but the 
Baltimore & Ohio had no facilities for doing any large 
business through Fairport, and the rate was not met. 
In September, 1903, the Lehigh Valley issued a tariff 
giving equal rates to all ports, but providing in a foot- 
note for a differential of 0.4^ per bushel on grain 
delivered in Philadelphia to a steamship alongside the 
elevator (Philadelphia & Beading) . The Pennsylvania 
soon filed a duplicate of this tariff, applicable both 
from Buffalo and Erie. The New York roads met 
these cuts and a rate war ensued, with the result that 
in January, 1904, the ex-Lake rates got down to 0.2fi 
per bushel. These low rates had no time to do great 
harm to railroad revenues, as they applied only during 
the early part of 1904, when the roads were cleaning 
up the storage at Buffalo. With the approach of the 
opening of navigation and the rush of graiil down the 
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Lakes, these rates were referred, for temporary 
arbitration, to Mr. McCain,^ Chairman of the Trunk 
line Association, pending their final arbitration by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to whom the 
railroads referred the matter as part of the 1904-1905 
Differential Case. It can be properly said that the 
first effective system of ex-Lake export grain differ- 
entials from Buffalo began as the result of that 1904- 
1905 Case. 

1898 decision ties ex-Lake and aU-rail differentials. 
In its 1898 Differential Case decision the Commission 
did not pass upon ex-Lake rates, for they were no 
part of the proceedings. However, Commissioner 
Prouty, on pages 684-685 of that decision, does 
mention them. 

This )ex-Lak6 grain traflElc originates at the same points as 
the all-rail traffic and is, therefore, properly regarded as 
competitiye. If, theref ore, our decision in reference to the all- 
rail diflFerentiala is correct, it seems to follow all the more that 
the ex-Lake differentials should not be disturbed by us. 

The 1899 aU-rail reduction. Between 1898 and 1905 
an event occurred indicating that the export grain 
differentials were too high. It will be recalled that in 
February, 1899, the roads voluntarily reduced by one- 
half the all-rail grain differentials. It was admitted 
that there should remain a differential on berth or 
parcel lots, while in the case of cargo lots it was 
superfluous, charter rates out of all ports being the 
same. It was impossible to distinguish between grain 
carried for berth or cargo shipment, respectively; so 
the roads assumed that either method moved about the 

1 ICeOsia arbitrated eqoml ez-Lake rmtas to aU portk 
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same vdlnme of grain, and ihey cut the all-rail differ- 
entials in two as a compromise. 

1905 decision, fixing present ex-Lake differentials. 
The 1904-1905 Case is the most important one in this 
connection, for it fixed the ex-Lake differentials, which 
have applied ever since. Commissioner Prouty, on 
page 56 of that decision, recognizes the jnstice of the 
Lake-and-rail differential on flour, because it origi- 
nates in the West and moves on a through rate. He 
states (page 58) that the distances from Buffalo to 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore are almost 
exactiy the same, about 400 miles each.^ He admits 
that Buffalo is not in differential territory and no 
differential export rates apply from there to various 
ports. But (page 78) the origin of the grain — all- 
rail or ex-Lake — ^is the same in both cases and the 
traffic is strictiy competitive. It should not be re- 
garded as originating in Buffalo, since it is only there 
temporarily, in transit Yet, he says, when this grain 
arrives in Buffalo, there is no reason growing out of 
the greater proximity of Baltimore and Philadelphia 
to the grain fields which justifies or requires a lower 
rate to tiiese ports. The cheapest way in many cases 
for grain to reach the seaboard, he says (page 74), is 
by Lake to Buffalo, thence rail to the seaboard. It is 
a natural advantage of New York to be located on this 

iThe present short line distances to the various ports are: 

DiSTANGXS nOVi BUFTALO TO ATLANTIC POBTS 



Port 


Via 


Miles 


To Boston 


West 6hore-B. k M. 


471 


New York 


D. L. A W. 


399 


Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 


406 


Baltimore 


Baltimore and Ohio 


897 
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route ; by this route the cost of transportation from 
Buffalo to New York is no greater than to Baltimore 
or Philadelphia. 

Pag€ 74. The qaestion of ex-Lake grain was incidentally 
referred to in the former ease (1898) Imt not mneh eonsid- 
ered. It was there said that this graia originated at the same 
point whether it reached the seaboard Iqr the all-rail or the 
Lake-and-rail ronte, and that .... the same reason idiich 
would justify a diflEerential in one case would apply in the 
other. It would follow from this reasoning; that the diECer* 
ential in both cases oug^t to be the same. Further refleetkm 
riioifs that the position taken in that opinion is not altogether 
tenable. 

Pmg€ 69. It has been seen that the purpose of the diECer- 
oitial is to distribute this comi>etitive traffic between the 

difEerent porta. If this grain reaches the seaboard hy 

the all-rail route, the advantage of Baltimore is taken away 
in favor of New York and Boston to the extent of L5^ per 
100 nxL,^ and we think that xrhea the grain airivea in Buffalo 
it is pr(^>er f <^ the same reason to take away something from 
the ocean advantage of New York in favor of Baltimore. 

Exact weight of aU-raU in ex-Lake rates. As a 
result of these oonsiderationsy Commissioner Prouty 
fixed a differential of 0.34 P^^ bushel on ex-Lake grain 
for export, except oats and bariey, applying to Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore xmder New York and Boston. 
The important differential is the 0l3^ i>er bushel, 
apidying to wheat and com. The 0.3^ is gotten by 
halving the lower all-rail differential on wheat, that 
of Philaddphia, amounting to 1^ per 100 pounds, 0.6< 




to tk» reteelkB of tk» ill<imfl fran diffcimtial hj t^ 
L Tte Oa 
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per bnsheL It is interestmg to see that this halving 
of the lower all-rail differential indicates that the 
Commissioner considered as of exactly equal weight 
the contention of Baltimore and Philadelphia that the 
grain was from differential territory, and the conten- 
tion of New York and Boston that it was a local 
shipment from Buffalo. There is no Baltimore and 
Philadelphia argument to balance the latter contention 
in the case of Canadian grain; for it does not come 
from differential territory. 

1912 decision re-affirms ex-Lake rates. In his 1912 
decision, Commissioner Clark simply re-affirms the 
Prouty ex-Lake differentials. He meets the argument 
that New York is nearer to Buffalo than Philadelphia, 
and practically as near as Baltimore, with the words : 

This question cannot be determined upon the basis of dis- 
tance alone. If it were, Baltimore would be given more 
advantage than it now has. The interests of all concerned 
and the matter of lawful and controlling competition must, 
as will appear, be considered. 

Baltimore's claim to ex-Lake rates. Baltimore and 
Philadelphia interests have repeatedly stated that 
their claim to an ex-Lake differential was based on the 
fact that the ex-Lake grain came from territory with 
regard to which their natural advantage had been for 
thirty years testified by their all-rail differentials. 
In the 1904-1905 Hearings (pages 1748, 1754, 1755), 
Mr. Thayer, Vice-President of the Pennsylvania, 
makes just this clainL On pages 2606 seq., Mr. Wight, 
Traffic Manager of the Baltimore & Ohio, states the 
case more in detail : 

If we did not have an ex-Lake differential, we should ask 
for a lower rate all-rail, as we should not be able to carry any 
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grain to Baltimore in the aeaaon of navigation* Bail linea 
from BuflEalo let na have a diflerential from Fairporti rather 
than have na reduce on all-rail ratea to meet competition. A 
great deal of grain originating in Indiana and Illinois^ nearer 
Baltimore than New Yoi^ goea on the Lakea at Chicago or 
Toledo, and thna by Lake to BuflEalo. We claim a right to 
an ex-Lake differential on thia grain ; we have a natnral right 
to grain from thia territory. Southern Ohio, Lidiana and 
niinoia. 

Philadelphia's claim. In fhe 1912 Oaae a Pennsyl- 
vania oflSoialy Mr. Bates, made the same plea for ex- 
Lake differentials: 

I think the wheat or the grain moving throng BufEalo 
originates in the western territory, the differential to Balti- 
more and Philadelphia applying on the all-rail grain, and the 
movement through Buffalo ia more or lees competitive and in 
the aame category aa wheat coming from the same points of 
origin in a general way. 

Minor differential object: to divide United States 
grain. This dependence of the ex-Lake on the all-rail 
differential has been emphasized because it is really 
at the bottom of the second justification of the ex-Lake 
differentials; namely, the exigencies of competition 
and the division of export trafiSa Once admit tiie 
purpose and propriety of parceling out the grain 
trafSc of the ^ddle West by means of the all-rail 
differentials, and it is impossible not to justify a 
similar ex-Lake differential to parcel out tiiis same 
trafBc among the various ports. 

Baltimore has at times interjected a sentimental 
plea into her claim to differentials from the Middle 
West; she has enumerated the sacrifices which Balti- 
more has made to make possible the building of the 
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& Ohio, and the intiinate trade relations 
between Baltimore and the Middle West ever since 
Maryland and Virginia settied it 

These justifications do not apply to Canadian grain. 
Obvionslyy none of this reasoning applies to Canadian 
grain via Buffalo. Canada cannot be said to be nat- 
urally tributary to Baltimore or Philadelphia. These 
cities made no costly sacrifice to build railroads into 
the Canadian Northwest; nor can they claim to have 
settied it or established with it bonds of trade which 
must not be disturbed. The Commission has never 
sanctioned the parceling out of Canadian grain among 
American seaports. The Commission is free to take 
any stand it chooses upon rates applying to this grain. 
Above ally the ex-Lake rates on Canadian grain were 
not based on any system of all-rail differentials. Such ' - 

all-rail differentials are, as has been seen, the evidence ;> 

and measure of the superior rights of the southern .....? 

ports in American grain trafSc, i i;!^ 
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CHAPTEE XI 
CANADIAN GRAIN (Concluded) 

Equal aU-rail rates to United States ports. Canada 
has always been considered essentially as Boston 
territory. BostoA has, of all ports, the dosest com- 
merdal relations with Canada, being dominant in the 
eastern part of the Dominion, particularly in the 
Maritime Provinces. Until 1912 the only all-rail ronte 
open for the exportation of Canadian grain via 
American ports was north of the Great Lakes, over 
the line of the Canadian Pacific. The export rates 
from Fort William^ were the same to all ports, St John 
to Baltimore indnsive, 23^ per 100 pounds, and snch 
are the rates by this ronte today. Grain for Boston via 
this ronte is carried by the Canadian Pacific to New- 
port, Vt, and there handed over to the Boston & Maine. 
If destined to New York, Philadelphia or Baltimore, 
the Canadian Pacific Bailroad can carry the grain only 
to Hamilton, Ontario, where two other carriers nnite 
to get it to Buffalo, whence it proceeds to the seaboard 
by the usual routes.* The Canadian Pacific Bailroad 
obviously has the longest haul and the largest revenues 
when it carries this grain to Newport for Boston 
export This is what is meant when it is said that 
Boston is the natural outiet for the overflow of Cana- 

1 The westeni Canadian grain rate stmetnre is baaed on Fort William 
or Port Arthur. All-rail export rates read from Fort William, 
s See Map m, following text 
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dian trafSo. In reality it is a concession for the 
Canadian Pacific Bailroad to give as low rates to New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore as to Boston. 

Distances from Fort WiUiam to United States ports. 
The distances to the fonr American ports are almost 
the same and are as follows : 

All-Bail Distancis vbou Winnipio via Canadian Pacific Bailboad 
TO U. 8. Posts, Baltimobb to Boston Inclusivi 

I. Boston 

Mita 
Winnipeg-Newport, Yt. . G. P. B. 1,522 

Newport-Boeton . . . . B. ft BC 231 



1,337 
2. Thence to 

Baltimore Philadelphia New York 

ToBnflalo 1337 ToBufWo 1337 ToBoffalo 1337 

ToBalto.(Penna) 397 ToPhila.(Penna) iO« ToN.Y.(I>.L.&W.) 398 

1734 1743 1735 

Ex-Lake differentials on Canadian ivheat pass un- 
noticed. All the while that this equality of all-rail 
rates was applying on all-rail wheat to United States 
ports for export, there were being applied from 
BnffalOy on Canadian grain carried by boat from Fort 
William, the regular ex-Lake differentials on American 
grain. That is, Baltimore and Philadelphia were being 
allowed to extend ex-Lake differentials — based on 
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1,753 
XL To New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 

1. To Baffalo .::% 

Winnip^-Sodbory . . . . G. P. B. 976 

Sodboiy-Hamilton . . . . G. P. B. 809 

Hamflton-WeUand . . . . T. H. ft B. 88 

WeOand-Bnifalo .... M. 0. 23 
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all-rail differentials on American grain— to this new 
traffic from a territory in regard to which they enjoyed 
no all-rail differentials. It was a serious oversight for 
Boston and New York to let this discrimination creep 
in; but it is not too late to remedy it now. 

The presumption for equal ex-Lake export rates to 
United States North Atlantic ports on Canadian wheat 
via Buffalo was, therefore, established by the equal 
export rates aU-rail from Fort T^^Uiam via the 
Canadian Pacific Bailroad. 

In' 1912 aUraU wheat overfhws via United States 
outlets. In 1912 the Grand Trunk Pacific and Cana- 
dian Northern had completed extensive networks of 
railroads west of Lake Superior. The Grand Trunk 
Pacific took Fort T^^lliam as its Lake Superior port, 
the Canadian Northern used Port Arthur. The Cana- 
dian Northern now also reaches Duluth over its own 
rails. In the fall of 1912 a large harvest was about 
four weeks late and navigation on the Lakes closed 
long before the usual quota of grain had been moved 
down.^ Grain kept coming in from the West, but all 
the elevators at Fort T^Hdliam and Port Arthur were 
fulL This late grain had to move east all-raiL The 
Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific had 
no rail lines east of Port Arthur and Fort T^nUHiam. 
They had no interest in handing the overflow over to 
their rival, the Canadian Pacific Railroad. The latter 
itself saw that it would not be able to handle, over its 
single track line, its own wheat that kept coming. 

Wheat runs into United States differentials. So all 
three Canadian roads opened this traffic to the Ameri- 
can outlets. They did it by applying the Fort T^^lliam 

lift tlie fall about 10,000,000 bnsheb per week axe moved to tbo 
bead of the Lakee, after the harvest is well under waj. 
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basis from the West to Miimeapolis and DnluffaL From 
Miimeapolis and Dnluth the routes east are via 
GhicagOy the rate being lOfi from either of these points 
to CfhicagOy whence the regnlar American differentials 
automatically apply to the seaboard. The rates to the 
seaboard from MiimeapoliSy Duluth and Fort T^nUliam, 
which have the same rates from western Canadian 
points, were as follows : 

Bates on Wbxat to thb Seaboabd vbom Fost Wtllulm, Minnsafoub 
AND Duluth, all-kail tob Export. Gents pes 100 lbs. 







From MiimespoliB 




Ironi 


and Dolnth Ti* 


To 


Ft Willlmn 


Ghiosso 


8t Jolm 


2S4 


234 


Portland 


23# 


234 


Boston 


234 


234 


New Yoik 


234 


234 


Pliflmde^hia 


234 


22# 


Baltiiiiore 


234 


21JH 



United States dU-rail routes and differentials tem- 
porary. The Buffalo ex-Lake export differentials 
precede these all-rail differentials via Chicago and so 
cannot be based upon them. The opening of the 
American all-rail routes was accidental and is prob- 
ably temporary. It is not likely that the Canadian 
Pacific Bailroad double tracking is being completed, 
or the Orank Trunk Pacific and Canadian Northern 
lines east from Winnipeg are being made ready for 
operation in the winter of 1914, without the expecta- 
tion of utilizing these rails to capacity carrying 
Canadian grain during the winter. The rapid increase 
of elevator capacity at the Canadian head of the Lakes^ 

iThis elevator eapadty grew from 25,700,000 bushels in 1913 to 
41,000,000 bushels in 1914. 
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will make it neoessary to move less volmne all-raiL 
If the Canadian roads can handle this all-rail move- 
ment they will not open it to American routes as 
heretofore. Even if they keep American outlets open, 
they will adjust their rates east of Fort William and 
Port Arthur. With 23fi rates applying out of these 
centers to all ports from New York to St John, and 
21.5^ out of Minneapolis and Duluth to Baltimore, 
certainly none of the full-cargo business can move 
except via Baltimore. It does not look as if the 
Canadian Oovemment, which has heavily subsidized 
the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
would count^aance a rate structure that would force 
wheat out via American roads ; or as if the Canadian 
roads would do this in the first place. If a 21.5^ rate 
is applied to St John and Portland, it will no doubt 
also be applied to Boston. 

That is, it is very unlikely that the present Baltimore 
and Philadelphia all-rail differentials on Canadian 
export grain will stand after the three Canadian roads 
all have their rail connections complete to the East 
These present accidental differentials are not based 
on any advantage of nearness, railroad domination or 
dose commercial relations applying to Baltimore or 
Philadelphia. Hence they are no justification for 
demanding an ex-Lake differential on Canadian grain. 

Canada caUed Boston territory. Surely there must 
be some territory, outside of New En^and, for which 
Boston may compete on equal terms. The port, as 
often as it appears in a Differential Case, is warned off 
differential territory. In his 1912 decision. Commis- 
sioner Clark, on pages 65, 66 and 68, reminds Boston 
of the disadvantage from which it suffers in having 
no trunk line. On page 68 he uses the following words 
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to explain Boston's small proportion of Lake-and-rail 
export flour : 

It would appear that this toimage moyed in quite equal 
▼olume to the i>ort8 of New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Obviously it would require some unusual condition or strong 
inducement to attract this business to Boston, especially in 
view of the fact that the main trunk lines reaching Baltimore 
and Philadelphia and New York have their own boat lines 
on the Lakes. 

On page 63 lie states : 

It is urged that the all-rail differentials applying at Balti- 
more and Philadelphia^ which are greater than the ex-Lake 
differentials, give Philadelphia and Baltimore a practical 
monoi>oly of the all-rail export grain as against Boston. It 
is to be noted, however, that substantially all of the all-rail 
export grain reaching Philadelphia or Baltimore is trans- 
ported from points of origin or primary markets over the 
PenniBfylvania or Baltimore & Ohio systems, neither of which 
reaches Boston. 

On page 66 he implies that Canada is the territory 
in which Boston may have an interest. 



TxL the docket of the 1912 Case, page 1712, Mr. 
Charles Wight, Freight Traffic Manager of the Baltic 
more & Ohio, stated : 

Boston has a large territory, the New England territory 
as well as the Canadian territory, from which to draw, and 
should be satisfied therewith. 
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Every road desires to get the longest possible haul on the jj 

traffic which it transports, and therefore the Boston & Maine, 
the Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific naturally prefer 
to see the traffic moving through Boston. 
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Boston has right to equal rates on Canadian traffic. 
Baltimore and Philadelphia have expressed snrprise 
that Boston shonld ask eqnal export rates with them 
on steel from Pittsburgh, which they wish to regard 
as local territory. They shonld not be surprised to 
see Boston demand merely eqnal rates with them on 
traffic from territory which they admit is Boston's 
own. If the ex-Lake rates on American grain are 
made to be in accord with American all-rail differ- 
entialsy ought not the ex-Lake rates on Canadian grain 
accord with a Canadian all-rail export structure of 
equality to all portst 

How Canadian wheat is fiowing through Baltimore. 
The real effect of the discrimination ftYintiyig is just 
coming to light, as the volume of Canadian wheat 
exports swells. In the 1911-1912 Hearings, Mr. Jack- 
son, a Baltimore grain exporter, testified as follows, 
si>eaking to the Boston counsel : 

There are four steamers to load from Baltimore m a few 
days with Canadian ex-Lake wheats on which the differentials 
are so small that it could easily have been exported yia 
Boston if the Boston exporters had been enterprising. 

Apparentiy the movement of Canadian wheat 
through Baltimore is a regular one, such as to attract 
steamship lines that operate through the entire year. 
The following is significant in the Beport of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce for the year 1912, 
pages X-X 1 1 ; 

Western hard winter wheats have moyed throng here 
freely for export and Canadian wheat has famished oyer 
68%^ of our exports, as there was an ample supply and a good 
demand for it in the spring and also in the late autumn. 

140% in 1911. 
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Bepeated efforts on our part with managera of 

Tariotis steamahip lines have resulted in assurances of im- 
proved service from here in the near fatnre. The carrying 
trade has been profitable for some time past and, as large 
quantities of Canadian grain will have to seek an outlet 
through Atlantic i>ort8, even when our home crops are small, 
more frequent sailings will probably be arranged for than 
we have had in the past few years. 

Canadian wheat through United States Ports. The 
manner in which Baltimore and Philadelphia have 
gained upon Boston in the handling of Canadian wheat 
for export is shown in the following table : 



07 Canadian Wheat TmtouoH U. S. PoBfrs, 1904-1913 
iNCLCTSivB. In Millions or Bushxlss 





New York 


Boston 


Phila. 


Balto. 


PortUad 


1913 


22.6 


14.3 


12.8 


12.7 


8.2 


1912 


22.6 


11.1 


12.1 


6.6 


5.8 


1911 


13.9 


6.7 


5.2 


3.6 


3.4 


1910 


7.5 


5.5 


4.3 


2.0 


4.8 


1909 


5.6 


8.3 


3.9 


0.7 


5.4 


1908 


4JS 


8.0 


5.0 


0.4 


5.4 


1907 


4.0 


7.7 


2.5 


0.4 


4.9 


1906 


5.1 


9.2 


2.1 


1.2 


6.2 


1905 


1.2 


2.1 


0.9 


0.003 


2.5 


1904 


2.1 


2.7 


0.9 


0.3 


4.4 



The case of Boston and New York. Canada is going 
the way of the Middle West — ^to the differential ports. 
If action is to be taken, now is the time to take it. 
Boston and New York have ground for complaint 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission that they 
are being discriminated against in the matter of 

sFignrss from U. 8. Burean of Statisties. 1904-1907 figunes for 
ilseal jesTBy reprinted in Export Exhibit 16 of Boston Chamber of 
Commerce in the 1912 Differential Case. Figures 1908-1913 for calendar 
jearSy reprinted in MiUers' Almanack, 1914-1915. 
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differential Lake-and-rail export rates on Canadian 
flour from Fort T^miiam and Port Arthur, via Buffalo. 
They have cause for complaint of discrimination in 
the matter of ex-Lake grain rates from Buffalo on 
Canadian grain for export The two ports should 
proceed jointly in the matter and claim that these 
export rates on Canadian grain and grain products 
must be made to correspond to the general Buffalo 
export rate structure. 

Buffalo versus Erie and Fairport. The ex-Lake 
grain rates are the important matter. Li regard to 
them, there are three difficulties to be met with. 
Firsts the differential must be abolished for all lower 
Lake ports. The Pennsylvania has a Lake port and 
elevators at Erie, Pa., just west of the differential 
line. The Baltimore & Ohio has an elevator at Fair- 
port, Ohio. It and the Pennsylvania might claim that 
they had a right to take a differential on ex-Lake grain 
shipped from these ports in differential territory, even 
if the Commission were to equalize the ex-Lake rates 
from Buffalo to all ports. But the daim of Baltimore 
and Philadelphia has always rested on the origin of 
the traffic in question. If the origin, not the Lake 
port, is determining when differential traffic passes 
through a neutral port (Buffalo); then ori^n, not 
Lake port, must be determining when neutral (Cana- 
dian) traffic passes through a differential port More- 
over, all the Erie ports were tied together in the 1905 
decision fixing ex-Lake rates. On page 75 of that 
decision, Commissioner Prouty says: 

This traffic may move through either Erie, Fairport or 
Buffalo. Fairport and Erie are in differential territory^ so 
that rates from these points would be, upon the ordinary 
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haaia^ lower to Philadelphia and Baltim<»re than to New York. 
But it was said in testimony that with respect to this ex-Lake 
grain these three ports should be treated alike; and such is 
onr opinion. To apply a lower rate to Fairport or Erie wonld 
be nnjnst to BofEalo. 

The three ports wiU remain together. H fhe Com- 
ini8£|i6n prescribed equal ex-Lake rates on Canadian 
wheat from Buffalo, on the ground of neutrality of 
territory from which the traffic came, it is not likely 
that the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio would 
plead a technicality to justify them in starting a rate 
war to put Erie and Fairport on a different basis from 
Buffalo; especially in these days when the railroads 
plead depleted revenues from unremunerative rates. 

Distinguishing between United States and Canadian 
wheat at Buff (Ho. The second question is: If Cana- 
dian wheat is admitted free into this country, will it be 
possible to distinguish between Canadian and Ameri- 
can wheat t It should be possible, for Canadian and 
American wheat are of different grades, the Canadian 
grades being higher and better. In the case of Cana- 
dian grain via Duluth there is some mixing with the 
American product. But most of the Canadian grain 
via Fort William and Port Ajihur reaches the sea- 
board with its ^ identity preserved." Hence it should 
not be difficult for the roads to ascertain whether the 
wheat is Canadian and could properly claim the 
Baltimore ex-Lake rate to Boston, or whether it is 
American and must pay 0.3f( per bushel higher. 

Support of Boston roads. Finally, could the sup- 
port of the Boston railroads be counted ont In the 
last Differential Case they joined the Boston Chamber 
of. Commerce in an attempt to gain an equalization 
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with Baltimore of all export rates, indnding those 
on ex-Lake grain. There is no reason to suppose that 
they feel differentiy now. They cannot look with 
satisfaction upon Boston's arrested growth as a 
freight port; it is small compensation to them that it 
is rapidly developing as a transatlantic passenger 
port In a very important item of trafiSc, and one that 
soon will be the most important one, Boston's roada 
wonld have the equality with southern ports which 
they have sought. Earnings of the Boston railroads 
from the proposed reduced ex-Lake rates would be 
larger than they are at present on all-rail grain from 
the West. At present, for instance, the Baltimore rate 
on ex-Lake wheat is 5.2^„ of which 0.5^ is given to the 
Buffalo elevator, leaving 47f( to prorate among the 
carriers east of Buffalo. The rate from Chicago on 
all-rail wheat is 13^ per 100 pounds, 7.8^ per busheL 
Of this the carriers west of Buffalo get 48%, or 3.744^^ 
leaving only 4.056^ to be divided among the carriers 
east of Buffalo. 

To win the c(ise would solve Boston's problem. If 
Boston can present and win the case outlined, involv- 
ing ex-Lake export rates on Canadian grain, the port's 
freight problem is solved. It will load out of here the 
scores of tramps which must annually go to the differ- 
ential or cotton ports seeking out-cargo. It will see 
its European services doubled in five years. It will 
supply liners with the cargo they seek and at inland 
rates such that they need make no sacrifice in ocean 
rates in order to bring traffic through Boston. On 
every 100,000 bushels of ex-Lake Canadian wheat the 
steamships took through Boston they could earn $300 
more than at present (100,000 x0.3f(.) The founda- 
tion will be laid for the reconstruction of the Boston 
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ei^rt grain trade. It will be possible to do what a 
leader of the New York grain trade characterized as 
Boston's need: ''to colonize grain merchants in Bos- 
ton. *' Boston's grain exporters, except one, did not 
disappear willingly; it was because tiie old nominal 
differential rates on western grain hardened and were 
observed as real differentials, which cat the exporters 
off from the fall-cargo business and handicapi>ed them 
in the liner business at this port They will reappear 
with the removal of these obstacles to handling through 
Boston the grain of the future. 

Summary. The outlines of the history of differ- 
ential rates have been traced. It has been seen that 
they are of from thirty to thirty-five years standing, 
and are based on: 

L The greater nearness of Baltimore and Phila- ;:;; 

delphia to the leading points in the Middle West ; 

2. The desire to distribute the exports of this 
IGddle West and so keep all ports ''in business.'' 

In this latter connection it was felt that Baltimore 
and Philadelphia had an ocean disability which needed 
a rail advantage to compensate it. Mudi agitation and 
three legal attempts to break the differentials and 
institute equal rates to all North Atiantic ports, have 
been successful only in bringing about modifications 
in them; namely, on flour, all-rail grain and steeL 
There is not much hope that the differential rate 
structure on American traffic will be changed, except 
possibly in the matter of more individual modifications. 
In the last differential case it was seen that Boston 
had the unexpected misfortune to have its standard 
all-rail import rates to the West advanced to the New 
York level. As ocean rates on imports are the same 
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to all oniports, the effect of this decision is to make 
the through rates lower via the other ontports, Boston 
being marooned between Baltimore on the Sonth and 
Portland, St John and Montreal on the North— all 
with Baltimore import rates, 3^ under Boston. Bos- 
ton's chance of developing its volume of imports for 
the West is not good. 

However, statistics show that the development of 
New England can be counted on to provide inward 
cargo for ships ; there are now more ships brought to 
Boston than can be loaded out For years the bulk 
of Boston 's imports have been for New England. The 
import rate decision was a Uow to the Boston rail- 
roads rather than to the port The latter has an 
export rather than an import problem. New England 
does not and cannot supply the bulky freight neces- 
sary to fill ships. Regions outside New Blng^and must 
be drawn on for export cargo. 

Here, it was shown, the export differentials have a 
fatal effect Full cargo business is impossible via 
Boston. Liners are subsidized to take their out-cargo 
at differential ports for they can there earn on it an 
additional sum, over the Boston rates, equal to at 
least part of the differential. Most of the Boston 
services belong to great steamship companies with 
parallel services out of differential ports. In some 
cases liners, which bring to Boston imports for New 
England, proceed to differential ports to take their 
western out-cargo. When outward services are run 
from Boston, it is at the sacrifice, in the ocean rates, 
of part or a whole of the inland differential — of the 
whole differential in the case of flour, for instance. 

As an offset to the effect of the freight differentials 
in decreasing the freight earnings, it was recommended 
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that the strongest effort be made to better the pas- 
senger earnings of Boston steamship lines. As a 
passenger port, Boston has peculiar advantages. It 
was suggested that an advertising campaign in the 
West be employed to induce a larger flow of first- and 
second-class passengers through this port. The 
present attractions of the port will continue to increase 
its popularity for third-class travel 

It was stated that even when the Boston ocean lines 
shrink their ocean rates and equalize the differential, 
it is more difficult to fill the Boston boats with western 
cargo than those at the other out-ports. This is 
because of the total lack of Boston representation in 
the West, to educate and solicit the shippers for 
Boston. 

It was suggested that a second offset to the effect 
of the differential would be through a strengthening 
of distinct Boston representation in the West To 
carry on the work of educating western and other 
shippiers to use this gateway, and when possible, to 
solicit freight, it was recommended that the Port 
Directors should organize a small Traffic Department. -^ ^ 

This Department would perform the larger function 
of aiding the Port Directors to formulate and pursue 
a consistent traffic policy to meet the traffic problem 
which confronts thenL 

Each of the three Boston roads should at least put 
an Export Agent in Chicago. The Boston steamship 
lines have a right to this in view of the western solici- 
tation which the roads serving all other ports give to 
the steamship lines of the ports they serve. 

However, it was seen that these offsets would only 
mitigate and not solve the problenL The probleqi is 
to find traffic on which the steamships can earn as 
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mnoh ont of Boston as ont of other ports; that is, 
tra£5o on whioh there is no rail differe:^tial against 
Boston. Three traffic sources were described as being 
properly in this category; namely. New England, 
Buffalo and Canada. New Enj^and conld not help 
much even if all its exports conld be forced throng 
Boston. It does not produce the tonnage. Buffalo, 
with equal export rates to all ports, is in position to 
help a great deal, and will do so as it develops its 
output of American grain products. The especial 
attention of the railroads and the Port Directors' 
Traffic Department should be given to Buffalo. 

But Canada is the export traffic field of the future. 
The United States is having a smaller and smaller 
surplus of grain for export; its export of flour is 
decreasing. The causes producing this will continue. 
The outports have been built up on the carrying of 
United States foodstuffs abroad; they will dedine as 
it disappears. Those of them will prosper which are 
in shape to carry the substitute for this declining 
American movement; that is, Canadian wheat and 
flour. It was shown that a larger and larger volume 
of Canadian exports of breadstuffs overflows, and is 
bound to overflow, to the American ports. 

In the matter of western Canadian flour moving 
Lake-and-rail for export, it was seen that Boston is 
subjected to a discrimination, in that the United 
States differentials are applied to this traffic, thou^ 
it neither originates in differential territory nor passes 
through it The weight of this discrimination will 
increase with the growing concentration of export 
milling west of the Lakes. Boston gets a considerable 
tonnage of Canadian flour milled east of Georgian 
Bay. On this flour there are as low rates to Boston 
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as to any other American port Boston gets a good 
share of Canadian flour exported in bond, second to 
New York, but that is to be expected in view of the 
wider sweep of New York's services. 

It is in the matter of ex-Lake export differentials 
on Canadian grain that the severest discrimination 
against Boston lies, and one that threatens the port's 
fntore. Buffalo's local export rates to all ports, 
Boston to Baltimore indnsive, are the same* Ex-Lake 
grain is a local movement A special justification is 
required to uphold a differential on this grain. It was 
shown that the ex-Lake rates on American grain are, 
in the eyes of Baltimore and Philadelphia and the 
Commission, based on the all-rail differentials, which 
are an expression of the greater nearness of the 
southern ports to the Middle West A purpose of the 
all-rail differentials being to distribute the export 
traffic of this Middle West to the various ports, the 
ex-Lake rates are shaped to supplement the all-rail 
rates. 

It was proven that ex-Lake differentials on Cana- 
dian grain existed before any all-rail differentials and I ^ 
so are not based on theuL It was shown that the all- 
rail rates to all United States ports from Baltimore 
north have been the same ; namely, 23^ per 100 pounds 
from Fort William. The fact tiiat the wheat pro- 
duction of the Canadian West grew faster than the 
all-rail lines of the three Canadian transcontinentals 
could be built east of Lake Superior — ^this fact caused 
the Canadian wheat export to overflow all-rail via 
Minneapolis and Duluth, thence to Chicago, where it 
accidentally ran into the American differential rate 
structure. 

The fact that Canadian grain has been temporarily 
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forced into a channel with a differential designed to 
protect Baltimore and Philadelphia in the Middle 
West, is no reason for a differential on Buffalo ex-Lake 
grain from Canada that does not touch differential 
territory at alL There seem to be no serious difiEi- 
culties to the application of equal ex-Lake export rates 
on Canadian grain while the ex-Lake differential 
remains on American grain. It was recommended that 
Boston and New York enter a formal complaint before 
the Literstate Commerce Commission charging that 
the present ex-Lake export differentials on Canadian 
grain are discriminatory against the two northern 
ports, as are the Lake-and-rail export rates on flour 
from Fort William and Port Arthur. 

It was shown that, as the result of these differentials 
on Canadian grain, Baltimore and Philadelphia are 
about to appropriate Canada as they did the Middle 
West The statistics show Baltimore and Philadelphia 
overhauling Boston in the export of Canadian wheat. 
Canada was shown to be recognized as Boston terri- 
tory. Therefore, no just opposition can be made to 
the claim that equal rates to all ports on ex-Lake wheat 
from this territory shall prevail, in conformity with 
other Buffalo export rates. 

Success in this case was represented as being 
substantially a solution of Boston's port problem. 
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CHAPTER Xn 
A LINE TO THE PACIFIC COAST 

Cheapness of water transportation. Roadbed. 
There are three fimdaiiiental advantages of ooastwise 
water transportation over land transportation. It is 
oheaper because the water route has no expenditures 
for purchase, construction or maintenance of roadbed. 
The fixed charges for these items are responsible for 
a good percentage of the railroad rate that must be 
charged to bring a fair return on the investment in the 
road. The water route is over a natural highway; it 
need only get a pier at either end of its line and its 
physical equipment, except for floating stock, is pro- 
vided. The waterway needs maintenance only at its 
terminals and this is provided by the United States 
Government 

Operation. Operation is similarly cheaper on the 
water. For reasons having to do with comparative 
resistances, a given horse power in a boat propels a 
larger tonnage through the water than the same horse 
power in a locomotive can pull even over level rails. 
Everyone knows that rails are not level and that the 
heaviest grade limits the tonnage an engine can pulL 
There are no grades on the water, and no curves. 
Finally, the water route is quicker. Its freight moves 
over a roadbed of indefinite capacity and is halted by 
passing through no intermediate terminals. 

Limitation. Need of full cargo. There are two 
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leading limitations to the utilization of the prindple 
of cheaper ooastwise transportation. In the first place, 
the boat must be filled. Its size and operating cost are 
fixed and the same whether 5 or 5,000 tons are carried ; 
the boat services of regular lines are all scheduled 
and must run as advertised. The empty half of the 
boat cannot be left behind as the tonnage of a freight 
train can be reduced, or trains taken off, to meet the 
varying demands of trade. The boat cannot be filled 
with port-to-port business ; most of its cargo must be 
from and to interior points beyond its water termini. 
The co-operation of the railroads must be had in 
collecting and distributing, in supplying the full 
cargoes. This alone will enable the individual trips 
of the boat line to pay, and enable the line to make 
frequent enough sailings so that it can be a real 
competitor of the all-rail route, in service. 

High terminal handling costs. This preponderance 
of rail-and-water shipments over pure port-to-port 
shipments is at the basis of the second limitation. 
Such tra£Sc over the combined rail-and-water route is 
subject to four handlings: a loading into the car by 
the shipper, a transhipment into the boat by the water 
carrier, later a transhipment into the car by the water 
carrier, finally an unloading from the car by the 
consignee. If the car had gone all-rail, there would 
have been only two handlings, undertaken by the 
shipper and the consignee. The part-water route is 
subject to two extra handlings at the ports, and 
expensive ones.^ They are really double handlings, 

iThe eomi>aTiK>n ib nnfayorable to the land-and-water route onlj 
in the ease of sach shipments as are moved in full carloads and handled 
bj shipper and consignee. In the case of L.CX.y all-raO, espeeiallj if 
handled at many transfer stations en ronte, the combined all-rail hand* 
lings might easilj be more costly than those on the land-and-water rente. 
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from the one carrier and to the other. It oosts about 
twice as mach to stow and nnstow freight to and from 
a vessel's hold as to handle it between a car and a 
platform flash with the door of the car. 

Advantage increases ivith length of route. The 
effect of this second condition is that the principal 
cost of water routes or land-and-water routes is in the 
handling of freight at the water termini, and is far 
larger thaxt the freight handling costs of the all-rail 
route between the same points.* If the water route is 
long enough, or the water portion of the land-and- 
water route is long enough, the greater cheapness per 
mile of water carriage can out-weigh the cheaper 
terminal handling costs of the rail route. That is, for 
short distances, rail is cheaper than water trans- 
portation, especially land-and-water transportation. 
The advantage of the water over the rail routes, both 
in rates and service, increases with the length of the 
water hauL 

Importance of coasttvise routes to New England. 
The coastwise services occupy a place of peculiar 
importance in New England's transportation system. 
This isection is removed from the consuming center of 
the country in the Middle West, and from the rapidly 
growing markets in the Southwest and the Pacific 
Coast. This greater distance means a disadvantage 
with respect to the time in which New England freight 
can be delivered to the markets in question ; moreover, 
rail rates from distant New England are bound to be 

slh proeeedmgB in Interatate Commeree CommisBion Case No. 2900, 
the SoothweBtem Shippers' Traffic Assodatioii versiiB Atchison, Topeka 
ft Santa Fe Bailwaj et aL, it appeared that 60% of the cost of carrying 
freight from New York to Galveston consisted in handling the cargo at 
the terminals. (See L C. a Opinion No. 1975, page 583.) 
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higher than from near-by prodacers in the IGddle 
West 

Distance controlling in aU-raU rates. For many 
years distance has largely been ignored in the making 
of rail tariffs. The principle has been to see that all 
producers are '^kept in business'' in all markets. 
Today the tendency is more and more to regard 
distance and penalize the distant producer. This 
tendency is encouraged and enforced by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It was this considera- 
tion of distance which resulted in raising Boston's 
standard import rates to the West up to the level of 
New York's, where they had never been before. 

With rail-and-water rates the case is different. 
These rates put New England's products in Atlanta 
and Montgomery and Texas cheaper than the products 
of Chicago, though Chicago is far nearer to these 
markets all-raiL In the same way all-water lines to 
the Pacific Coast will deliver New England products 
more cheaply than they can be carried from the 
Middle West by the transcontinentals. The railroads 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission recognize 
the inherent cheapness of coastwise transportation. 
They recognize the inherent right of communities, 
which can use the coastwise carriers, to have cheap 
rates to markets which the boats can help them reach. 
New England is heavily indebted to the coastwise lines 
for its present markets ; its future markets will depend 
still more upon the maintenance and extension of these 
coastwise services and the rate structures which they 
represent 

Present coastunse services. The operating difficul- 
ties under which the coastwise lines labor, in their 
present Atiantic Avenue situation, will soon be 
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desoribed and a remedy suggested. Boston has 
excellent coastwise connections with aU ports from 
Halifax to Jacksonville. The frequency of these 
connections (major lines only) is as follows : 

Sailings 
From To line per week 

Boston . . Halifax Plant 1- 2 

Boston . . Yannoath Boston A Yannoath 2- 6 

Boston . . St John Eastern S. S. Gorp^ 1- 5 

Boston . . Bangor Eastern S. S. CSorp^ 1- 6 

Boston . . Portland Eastern S. 8. Oorp'n 6 

Boston . . New York Eastern & & Oorp'n 4-10 

Boston PUladdphia Merchants A Miners 8 

Boston Norfolk Merchants A Miners 8 

Boston . . J J^^^P^ ^•^ I Merchants A Miners 8 

I A Baltimore | 

B«*<« • .|?'*fl**^* laydeLine 1 

I Jaeksonyille ] 

Boston . . Sarannah Ocean Steamship Ck>. 2 

Needs for the future. The principal needs of 
Boston, to complete its coastwise services, are a line 
to the Pacific Coast, as soon as the Panama Canal is 
opened, and, perhaps later, a line to Galveston, to 
serve Texas. 

The Pacific Coast. Old transcontinental rates. It 
is expected that the Panama Canal will result in a 
strengthening of the ability of Eastern Seaboard 
Territory to compete in the markets of the Pacific 
Coast Years ago the aU-rail rate from the eastern 
coast cities to the Pacific seaboard was lower than the 
rate to the same destination from the Middle West, on 
the ground that the coast-to-coast shipments were 
subject to the competition of water carriers via Cape 
Horn or via the Isthmus of Panama, while shipments 
from the Middle West were not The rail rate to the 
western coast from the Mississippi Valley was higher 
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than from the eastern coast by approximately fhe 
amomit of the rate from the Mississippi Valley to the 
Atlantic seaboard. Similarly, the rail rate from the 
Atlantic seaboard to San Frandsco and other ports 
was low because subject to the water competition 
mentioned The rail rate from the eastern coast to 
an inland western point like Beno was higher than 
the rail rate to San Frandsco by the amomit of fhe 
rate from San Frandsco to Beno. This latter condi- 
tion still exists ; that is, transcontinental rates in both 
directions are lower for San Frandsco than Beno and 
other interior coast dties. 

Middle West equalized with seaboard. Bnt in fhe 
eastern half of the country conditions have dianged. 
The low transcontinental rates between fhe Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards were extended to apply between 
the Pacific seaboard and all points on or east of the 
Idissonri Biver. That is, all territory east of the 
Missouri was ^^ blanketed'' for this transcontinental 
tra£Sc, in both directions. The so-called ^^transconti- 
nental" roads end at the Missouri or lifississippi 
river, or at Chicago. They had not liked a rate 
policy which had tended to perpetuate in the East a 
monopoly of manufacturing for the coast When that 
traffic originated in the East the eastern trunk lines 
took 25% for hauling it to COiicago, 33% for hauling 
it to Omaha. The ^^transcontinentals" were much 
better pleased to see the traffic originate at Chicago, 
Si Louis, Si Paul or Omaha, which gave these roads 
100% of the rate. If a manufacturing population 
concentrated in the East consumed Pacific Coast fruits, 
the eastern lines again had to be paid 25% or 33% of 
the rate for delivering the cars carrying this traffia 
The transcontinentals could far better afford to deliver 
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the cars for the same rate to a mannf actnrmg popu- 
lation in Omaha or Chicago, retaining the whole 100% 
of the rate. 

Middle West gets better rates than seaboard. The 
first step, therefore, towards bnilding np the Middle 
West was to ^^blankef it with the East in the matter 
of transcontinental rates, in both directions. The 
second step went farther than this. Class rates in 
both directions were graded by zones that run east- 
ward from the Missouri Biver ; the more eastward the 
zone, the higher the rate.^ Most commodity tariffs 
eastbound were similarly graded. Westbound doss 
tariffs were graded by zones of origin ; the westbound 
commodity tariffs are sometimes graded, sometimes 
blanketed for the whole territory east of the Missouri 
Biver. 

Advantage of Canal to Atlantic seaboard. The rate 
advantages thus given the Middle West, in trans- 
continental traffic, are accompanied by advantages it 
enjoys in point of service. Traffic from the eastern 
seaboard, particularly New England, must move 
through intermediate gateways before getting into the 
through trains of the transcontinental railroads. 
This means some delay compared with shipments from 
a middle western point, probably located at a terminal 
of a transcontinentaL' The Panama Canal promises 

1 These zones are lettered westward. For example. Group A indndes 
New England and New York; Gronp D is centered about Chicago. 

'The Southern Pacific should be mentioned as an exception to the 
main group of transcontinentals. Its eastern terminus is New York; 
its line is all-rail from the coast to (Galveston, thence by water to New 
York (three Southern Pacific boats per week). The Southern Pacific, 
floating its freight past all congestion, maintains a 13-15 day service 
from coast to coast. However, it has no rates lower than the all-rafl 
lines across the continent. (But see pp. 224-225.) 
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to give back to the Atlantic seaboard its ancient advan- 
tage in rates to the Pacific Coast, and to equalize it in 
point of service. The construction of the Panama 
Canal may be looked upon as a subsidy to the com- 
mercial interests of the Atlantic seaboard, just as the 
heavy government aid to the transcontinental roads 
has turned out to be a subsidy to the commercial 
interests of the Middle West 

Present water routes to Pacific Coast. At the 
present time, there are three so-called all-water routes 
between the coasts. One is the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company. This company was founded on 
a contract to carry Hawaiian sugar to the eastern 
coast, around Cape Horn. It developed into a r^^^l^ur 
steamship line carrying westbound cargo as well; 
indeed, the westbound now predominates. In 1906 it 
shifted from the Cape Horn to the Tehuantepec route, 
transhipping its freight at either end of the railway 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. A second water 
carrier now operating between the coasts is W. B. 
Grace & Company, whose steamers now ply between 
New York and the Pacific Coast via Cape Horn. They 
will run through the Canal when it is completed.^ 

The third water line consists of the Panama Bail- 
road Steamship Company, now Government-owned, 
which carries freight from New York to Colon, whence 
it is taken by the railroad across the Isthmus to Balboa 
and there delivered to two Pacific connections, the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company (owned by the 
Southern Pacific Bailroad) and the Luckenbach Line, 
which deliver the freight on the Pacific Coast The 
Panama route has been of small capacity, as the ship 

iThe Panama Canal waa opened about a numth after this wai 
written. 
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tonnage from New York to Colon has been largely 
employed in carrying government supplies. The 
Panama Bailroad Steamship Company will go ont of 
existence when the Canal is opened, at least so far as 
coast-to-coast business is concerned. 

Port-tO'port rates tuiU prevail. When the Canal is 
opened, the American-Hawaiian will be the main 
factor in the situation. Its present large fleet will 
have its carrying capacity nearly doubled when it is 
no longer necessary to maintain separate fleets on the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Moreover, its fleet is being 
largely increased by new construction. The American- 
Hawaiian has no through rates, to or from interior 
points; it has only port-to-port rates, which it does 
not file with the Interstate Conmierce Commission, and 
which it is free to vary as it chooses, to attract traflSc 
The other lines wiU be compelled to meet this situation. 
That is, rates west by water wiU be like rates in the 
foreign trade. There wiU be pure port-to-port ocean 
rates and if any shipper is not at the seaport, he will 
have to pay the local rate to the port, plus the water 
rate. 

Therefore, Boston and eastern New England need a 
Pacific line at this port rather than at New York. 
If there were to be a line at New York and none at 
Boston, the shippers at this end of New England would 
be penalized, in competition with New York, by the 
amount by which the rail rates to New York exceed 
the rates to Boston, and by the amoimt of time by 
which service to New York is slower than to Boston. 

New water rates to Boston. The advantage to 
Boston itself from the possession of a line to the 
Pacific Coast is illustrated by the following rates. It 
is to be assumed that the aU-water rates between 
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BoBton and the Padfio Coast will be the same as the 
present rates between New York and the coast via the 
so-called all-water rentes: 
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1 The Southern Padile and ICallory steamship lines run from Gal- 
▼eston to New York. Both are parties to transeontinental rates: the 
Southern Paeilie steamers in connection with their own rafl lines to the 
coast, the Mallory lines in connection with the Santa Pe. It is noted 
that these routes are allowed to apply to their New York piers — Le^ to 
New York City itself — ^the lower graded eastbound commodity rates that 
belong to Chieago. 
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It is fair to assume that a new line to Boston will 
afford it the water rates quoted in the last colnnin. 

Boston-Pacific service pUmned. Fortunately, the 
enterprise of Boston men provided for a Boston- 
Padfio Steamship Company, which instituted a fort- 
nightly service between Boston and the coast as soon 
as the Canal was opened. Since the Boston-Padfio 
line was formed, the American-Hawaiian began 
monthly sailings from the Pacific Coast to Boston 
and then announced that it would load these monthly 
steamers westboimd from Boston as soon as the Canal 
was opened.^ 

How railroads may he asked to help. It may turn 
out that a difficulty of the New England service wiU be 
in the matter of heavy cargo westbound, which in New 
York will be supplied by steel from Pennsylvania and 
Buffalo. A simple measure can be taken to help 
remove this difficulty, if it arises. Export rates from 
Buffalo are the same to Boston and New York; 
domestic rates are higher to Boston than to New York. 
At present, steel for transhipment to a Boston coast- 
wise carrier would move to Boston on the higher 
domestic rate, severely handicapping the Boston line. 
But the export rail rate to Boston also applies to all 
freight destined by vessel to points on the Maine coast 
east of Portland, so there is a precedent for applying 
the export rate to coastwise shipments. There is good 
reason for requesting the application of export rail 
rates — ^and the consequent equalization with New 
York — ^in the case of traffic destined for the Pacific 
Coast, which is more distant than most foreign 
destinations. Tliis measure, if applied to traffic from 

1 For the outcome of the first year of Boston senricae to the coast, 
see Note at end of this chapter. 
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New Tork State and Buffalo would go far towards 
remedying a deficit in heavy westbound cargo. 

Attitude of transcontinentals towards Canal. When 
the Canal is opened, it is not to be expected that the 
transcontinental roads will try to meet the water rates 
between the Atlantic seaboard and the Pacific Coast 
It is not likely that the coastwise carriers to the 
Pacific Coast will draw to the Atlantic ports mnch 
traffic of points west of Bn£falo and Pittsburg^ Only 
20% of westbound transcontinental traffic originates 
east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh ; less than 20% of the 
eastbound traffic has destination east of Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh.^ The all-rail lines are committed to the 
policy of at least equalizing middle-western wifli 
eastern rates to the coast It is not likely that, for the 
sake of retaining a small part of the 20% which sea- 
board traffic now represents of their total traffic, they 
would reduce the revenue on the 80% which they will 
retain in any case. The transcontinental routes are 
more likely to let the seaboard territory ship by water 
and, when necessary, protect their middle-western 
manufacturers by conmiodity rates to the coast 
applying from the Middle West alone. 

Southern Pacific may institute cut rates applffing 
to New Tork piers. Indications are that only the 
Southern Pacific, which is the only real American 
transcontinental, is likely to make concessions towards 
meeting the aU-water rates of Seaboard Territory. 
In recent years a beginning of this poUcy has been 
made ; the concessions applying, however, only to the 
Southern Pacific's New York pier. That is, the 
Southern Pacific does not absorb into these low rates 

1 These pereentages are from Professor Emory Johnson's ofBeial 
report to the Go?emme&t on ''Panama Canal Traffic and ToDs." 
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fhe inland rates into interior Seaboard Territory. Bnt 
eaBtbonnd oommodity rates from the ooast to Group D, 
Chicago and ite viGuuty^ are also applied to the New 
York piers of the MaUory and Southern Padfic steam- 
ship lines. New England and New York State are 
Gronp A pointe and carry higher than Group D rates. 
Examples are: 

T^^AMSOONTINBNTAIi OOMMOOITT BATB8 VBOH TBB PaOOIO OOtlST. 

GABL0AD8. In CSBNTS FB 100 LBS. 

To GroupD To Gxenp A 

(TnftlTiding N. Y. pien (New York State 
of Galyeston Idnee.) and New England.) 

Wine 55 75 

AaphaK 50 60 

There are some commodity rates from the ooast that 
do not read to anything east of Group D pointe: 
Chicago and vicinity and the New York piers of Gulf 
steamship lines. An example is ^^stone^ marble and 
onyx'' which has a rate of 50^ to Gronp D. Pointe 
in New England must pay 50^ pins the local or 
proportional raO rate from New York to New England 
destination. 

Westbomidi the same situation prevails. There are 
some commodity rates applying to nothing east of 
Group D points except the New York piers. For 
example, the rate west on caustic soda, soda ash, sul- 
phite of soda, etc., is 55^ per 100 pounds, applying 
from Group D pointe and nothing east thereof, except 
New York piers. To ship west the New Englander 
must pay this rate plus the proportional from the New 
England point to the New York pier. 

New Southern Pacific rates tviU not blanket New 
England. That is, whatever is done by transconti- 
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nentals to meet the all-water competition from coast 
to coast is likely to consist not of blanket rates apply- 
ing to all Atlantic Seaboard Territory, but of rates 
applying only between the same points as the water 
rates; namely, between New York and the Pacific 
Coast To avail itself of these rates, as of all-water 
rates of New York lines, New England will have to 
pay its way to New York. 

[NoTB. (September, 1915.) In the first year of water 
connection between the Atlantic and Pacific ooasta^ the pre- 
dietiom of this ch^>ter have been verified, with regard to 
rates and conditions of competition. 

Aft^ a period, the Boston-Pacific line gave up its service 
to the coast, taking advantage of the high ocean rates occa- 
sioned l^ the Enropean War to charter its vessels for a long 
term. The American-Hawaiian in September, 1915, was ran- 
ning three boats a month to and from Boston. The boats to 
Boston touched first at Charleston and Philadelphia. From 
Boston the boats sailed via New York. Boston was bemg 
accorded the all-water rates of New York both on eastbonnd 
and westbound cargo. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company and other trans- 
continental routes found their traffic very heavily affected 
when the Canal was open and the American-Hawaiian, in 
addition to its low rates, could offer rapid service from coast 
to coast In general the all-rail transcontinental routes did 
not care to go far in meeting the water competition. Water 
rates were so low that, if approached by rail rates, there 
would be little for each of the many roadi composing the 
all-rail routes. There were too many participants to split 
a very low rate. 

However, the Southern Pacific had a transcontinental route 
all its 0¥m : rail from coast to Galveston, water to New YoriL 
The Southern Pacific (and the Santa Fe, in connection with 
the Mallory Line) have instituted rates of 40^ per 100 poundi 
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on 80,000 pound carloads of canned goods (fruit), cannod 
salmon, beans and asphalt, the rates applying only to New 
York piers and only from six specified California coast points 
available for all-water shipments. 

Moreover, the direct American-Hawaiian boats from the 
coast to Boston forced the Southern Pacifie to put on one 
boat a month from (Galveston to Boston if it proposed to hold 
any of the large Boston trade in California goods. This 
monthly Southern Pacific steamer gives its Boston pier the 
same eastbonnd transcontinental rates as the New York piers 
of the Company. But the Southern Pacific does not, like the 
American-Hawaiian, load any cargo out of Boston. It goes 
to New York to load. 

The American-Hawaiian has rates 5^ per 100 i>ounds lower 
than even these 40^ rates of the Southern Pacific. But the 
latter meets this hy absorbing the 2^ per 100 i>ounds idiarfage 
levied on local Boston consignees. Moreover, these consignees 
have the privilege of ''inspection before acceptance'' if their 
goods come hy the Southern Pacific, but not if th^ come by 
the other route. 

The Southern Pacific does not bring Texas cargo to Boston. 
Its monthly Boston steamer is solely to meet the all-water 
competition on California trafSc] 



CHAPTEB XTTT 
A LINE TO GALVESTON 

Boston-Chilveston line. With regard to a new Hne 
from Boston to Galveston, the situation is not so 
simple nor the prospects so bright as in the ease of a 
line to the Pacific Coast A line to Galveston means 
a line to Texas; the present coastwise lines to Gal- 
veston serve largely Texas. This is the effect of Hbe 
aU-rail rate adjustinent to the Sonthwest For in- 
stance, the Mallory Line carried sonthbonnd in 1910 
the following tonnage : 

Southbound Tonkaos of Malloet Like to Gaiafsston, lOlOi 

TotiJ 190,2S0 

Of that, to Texas Gommon Points . 107^18 

To OUslioiiia ZJB$9 

To KsDSM 1439 

Former rates to Texas. In the early days there was 
severe competition between the all-rail and coastwise 
rentes leading from the eastern part of the United 
States to Texas. In some cases the coastwise rates 
got so low that traflSc for Texas from as far west as 
the Mississippi Biver was drawn to the eastern ports, 
carried by water to Gkdveston and there distributed 
inland Finally, a division of territory was made 

1 From brief of complainant in Case L C. C, 2900. 
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between the all-rail and rail-and-water routes. The 
territory east of Buffalo and Pittsbnrgh^ thereafter 
known as Atlantic Seaboard Territory^ was assigned 
to the coastwise lines^ all else to the all-rail lines. The 
coastwise carriers were allowed to publish, from all 
points in this Seaboard Territory, through rates to 
Texas points enough lower than the all-rail rates to 
make certain that this traflSc would move coastwise. 
For instance, the first-dass rate via New York, coast- 
wise, has long been $1.72 per 100 poimds to Texas 
Common Points from New York, Boston, or any New 
England point; while the corresponding all-rail rate 
was $2.32. Texas Common Points are nearly all points 
in Texas out beyond a certain zone from Galveston.^ 

New England blanketed with New York. It is 
observed that Boston and New England were blanketed 
with New York; the inland points had the same rate 
as the port of New York itself — ^they were practically 
moved to the seaboard, in point of rates. The excd- 
lent service between most New England points and 
New York made New England and Boston manufac- 
turers almost as accessible to the steamers as were 
the manufacturers of New York itself. If this condi- 
tion still existed, there would not be much excuse for 
starting a new line from Boston to Gkdveston, or much 
hope that it would succeed if started. The interior 
New England shipper and even the Boston shipper 
could not be offered, via Boston, a better rate than the 
rate from New York itself, nor so frequent service as 
New York. 

1 HoTiBton and Beaumont are tlie leading Texas cities which are not 
common points. 
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Lifting the blanket. Port4(hport eompeUUan. 
This beneficent blanket was raised from Boston and 
New England points by the effect of a rate war between 
the coastwise lines, and abolished by a system of rates 
for consolidated carloads, inangorated by the Texas 
Bailroad Commission. The throng rate of $L72 to 
Texas was based on the first-dass water rate of 85^ 
from New York to GhJveston and a rate of 87^ from 
Gkdveston to Texas Common Points (85^ + 87^ = 
$L72). The original steamship lines from New York 
to Qalveston are the Mallory and Morgan LineSy the 
latter now belonging to the Southern Padfic and 
known as its Atlantic Steamship line. In the nineties 
the Lone Star line was established as a competitor 
and, not very long after that line had snccmnbed, the 
Texas City Steamship Company was established on 
a contract to carry the freight of the American Steel 
& Wire Company. During a long period of competi- 
tion the first-dass port-to-port rate from New York to 
Gkdveston dropped from 85^ to, in some cases, 25^ 
and 15^ per 100 poimds. This rate advantage was not 
extended to affect through rates to the Texas interior ; 
the Mallory and Morgan lines, which alone had 
through rates in connection with Texas rail lines, did 
not want to lose any more money than necessary. 
The through rate from New York or New England 
points to Texas Common Points remained $L72. 

Combination cheaper than through rates. But in 
view of the low port-to-port rates from New York to 
Gkdveston, it was a saving for New York shippers and 
those adjacent to New York to pay the local rate to 
New York, whence the freight moved to Gkdveston at 
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the low 25ff water rate prevailing, oonsigiied to a 
forwarder in Gkdveston, who rebilled it to destination 
for 974$ if first class. Each forwarder charged If per 
100 pounds for his rebilling; obvionsly, there was a 
considerable territory outside of and including New 
York, which found it cheaper to ship on combination 
rather than through rates. The New York shipper 
reached Texas Common Points for a first-dass com- 
bination rate of 25 + 1 + 87 = $1.13; as compared with 
a through rate of $L72 from Boston or the New Eng- 
land interior, or a combination rate from the New 
England point of $L13 plus the cost of putting freight 
on the New York pier. 

EUmvnation of water competition. This disadvan- 
tage to New England has been partially removed. 
The Mallory interests obtained control of the Texas 
City Line and port-to-port rates from New York to 
Galveston have been gradually raised imtil they are 
now 75^ first class. They will not go higher. The 
combination rate from New York to Texas Common 
Points is 75 + 87 = $1.62. The through rate is $1.72 
from New York and from Atlantic Seaboard Territory 
as well. The advantage of 9^^ first class, less on the 
lower classes, is a smaller incentive than might be 
thought, to induce the New York shipper to consign 
to a forwarder at Gkdveston, in view of the possibility 
of delay, the divided responsibility, the difficulty in 
financing shipments, due to not having the final bill 
of lading in New York. All this is avoided by shipping 
on the through rate. 

Consolidating carloads in Texas. However, the 

2 14 for the (Galveston forwarder. 
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Texas Railroad Oommisaion has created a more serious 
sitnatioiL Texas has been particularly concerned in 
building up its own jobbers and has regulated intra- 
state rail rates, on consolidated car lots, to attain that 
end. Texas has many small jobbers who cannot buy 
in car lots. The bulk of the diipments from the East 
to Texas consists of L.CJL of high-class merchandise.^ 
The problem was to arrange, to have these jobbers get 
less-than-carload lots at a carload rate, in order to 
be able to distribute in Texas in competition* with the 
St Louis jobber. Jn Official Classification Territory, 
as is well known, there is given the privilege of ship- 
ping miscellaneous L.GJL in carloads, paying on the 
whole the carload rate of the highest dass f rei^t in 
the car. But freight from the East to Texas moves 
on Western Glasdfication, which allows of no such 
consolidation. The Texas Commission, however, has 
forced an arrangement whereby miscellaneous freight 
can be consolidated into a car at (Galveston and for- 
warded to the interior at the carload rate of Class A, 
a comparatively low rate. For instance, the carload 
Class A rate from Galveston to Texas Common Points 
is 49^; the first-class L.C.L. rate is 87^. Bated at 
Class A or lower, in consolidated car lots, are such 
diverse commodities as cotton piece goods, shoes, 
machinery, belting, paper and felt 

How New Tork saves by reconsignment. So a 
Dallas merchant or a number of Dallas merchants have 
their merchandise from the East sent on local bills of 
lading from New York to €kdveston, and there con- 
solidated by a forwarder into a carload, sent on to the 

1 Especially true of New England freight. 
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forwarder's transfer company at Dallas and dis* 
tribnted to the merchants participating. The saving 
on an LCJL shipment, first dass,^ from New York 
City, works ont as follows : 

Per 100 lbs. 
Itei-dass L.CJU from New York to 

Texas Ck>mmon Points, throng^i rate • • • • $1.72 

New York-Galyeston, first dass, L.OJ4. • • • 75# 
Seryiees of Galveston forwarder . • • • 03# 
Gahreston-DaUas, Class A, OJ4. . . . . 49# 

UB7 



Saying hj reeonsignmenf •••••• $ .45 

How New England saves. All New England points 
which can pnt freight on a Mallory or Morgan Line 
pier for less than 45^ per 100 pounds' will similarly 
move its shipments to Texas cheaper by reconsigning 
at Galveston.^ New York is once more the most desir- 
able location for those who ship high-class LC.L. to 
Texas; shippers outside of New York are penalized 
by their local rates to New York, up to a maximum of 

1 Boots and shoes, L.CX., are first dass. 

s Onlj a few Texas points are large enon^ to take regular consoli- 
dated carloads of I1.O JU from Galveston and hence avail themselves of 
the 49^ CJU Class A rate. Beconsigning of the type described is con- 
fined largelj to Dallas, Fort Worth, San Antonio and £1 Paso. fl 

'The first-class rail rate from Boston to New York, applying on 
frei^t for carriage sonih by a coastwise line, is 18# per 100 pounds, 
indnding delivery on the steamship pier. For i5#, first dass, Ii.CX. 
freight conld be pnt on a New York pier from all Boston ft Albany 
and New Haven points and all Boston ft Maine points south of and 
indnding Portsmouth, N. H., Concord, N. H., and Wilder, Vt. 

4 As a matter of fact, even shippers beyond the 45# zone are asked 
by Texas buyers frequently to send their shipments on the combination 
rate^ in order that these shipments may hdp to furnish soiBeient freifi^t 
for a car lot at Oalveston. 
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45^ per 100 pounds. The Baving is less on L.CJL of 
the lower dasses, where there is less spread between 
Ihe throng^ rates and combination rates than can be 
obtained by reoonsignment at (Galveston. 

Consolidating L.CJj. on New Tork pier. A farther 
incentive to reoonsignment at (Galveston is given hy 
the special carload port-to-port tariff of 55^ per 100 
pounds, allowed by the Mallory and Morgan lines to 
a carload (20,000 pounds) of miscellaneons frei^t 
consolidated at the New York pier, destined to a 
single consignee. It will be recalled that the first- 
class LG.L. port rate is 75^. In this 20,000 pounds 
may be included dry goods, boots and shoes and, in 
general, the run of merchandise that goes to make up 
the stock of the general store in Texas. Li New York 
are resident many Texas buyers who avail themselves 
of this 55^ tariff. So the advantage of consolidating 
hig^-dass LC.L, and shipping it on combination 
rather than through rates from the Atiantic Seaboard, 
begins in many cases at New York, rather than at 
Galveston.^ 

So far as L.C.L of the higher classes is concerned, 
the blanket has been raised which once covered New 
EiUgland as well as New York. 

1 The effect of these eonBdlidA.ting privilegee, both on the water and 
the land, upon the through morement of mannfaetoiea from the Eaat 
into TezaSy Je indieated hj the testimoDX at Washington of Mr. Bi^- 
mondy Viee-President of the MaDory line. Beferring to his ioiith- 
bonnd traflle into Texas he stated: 

"A few jears ago onr through business was 709^ and the local 80%, 
Today, what goes to the port billed through does not exceed 80%; and 
that billed locally is 70%/' (P. 1204, 1918 Hearings of House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on H. R 587.) 
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. Raising the blanket on carload rates. Most carload 
traffic moves on through commodity rates^ lower than 
any combination that can be obtained via Galveston. 
The discrimination against New England in this car- 
load traffic has a natural origin. like the all-rail lines, 
tiie water lines want to bnild np local industries ; in 
the case of coastwise carriers, that means industries 
at their termim. They get the entire rate to (Galveston 
on the traffic of such an industry and need divide it 
with no New England rail carrier. Important com- 
modity rates to Texas Common Points have been 
instituted applying from New York, but not from 
Atlantic Seaboard Territory, including New England. 
Instances are: 



OOIOCODITT BaTBS TO TBXAS Ck)]OC0K POINTS 7B01C NlW YoBK AND 
AtLANTIO SkABOABD TlBBITOBY, BXSPIOTITKLT. CaBI/>ADS. 

Batbs in Gents m 100 lbs. 

Bate from Bate from 
New York A.aTanitor7 

Binder twine 64 74 

Building and roofing paper ... 57 75 

Bobber boee 97 106 

Bobber belting 104 114 

Boots and shoes ..... 134 149 

Books 114 129 

Oarpets and eaipetings .... 134 149 



New Torh^s advantage to points near Oalveston. 
What has been said so far has applied only to business 
from the East to Texas Conmion Points. However, 
there is a small territory in Texas reached from 
€ktlveston by rates lower than the rates to the Common 
Points. Houston and Beaumont are the leading dties 
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not Common Points. To this territory throng rates 
from New York are 15^, first dass, lower than from 
Atlantic Seaboard Territory/ 

Northbound rates from Texas to Atlantic seaboard. 
Northbound the movement is of bnlk oommodities: 
cotton, wool, onions, rice, lumber, hides, hair, horns, 
copper matte. This movement is largely on combi- 
nation rates : a local into (Galveston, the ruling water 
rate to New York; then the local inland, if the traffic 
is destined inland. Li the case of this northbound 
traffic. New England points, including Boston, are 
handicapped by the amount of their rail rates from 
New York. The rate on cotton from New York to 
Lowell is 15^ per 100 pounds + 3^ lighterage in New 
York, 18^ in alL With a Boston line, Lowell could get 
its Texas cotton from Boston for 5^ per 100 pounds 
(the Boston-Lowell rate) + 2.5^ lighterage, 7.5^ in alL 

Trend of much New England territory towards New 
York. A Boston line to Gkilveston, to be successful 
as a weekly service, would need to have assured for it 
nearly all freight moving to Texas from New England 
east of the Connecticut Biver. Nothing less than a 
weekly service would be competitive with the New 
York lines. The concentration of this tonnage on a 
Boston line would be a matter of great difficulty. It 
is usual to exaggerate the extent to which New Eng- 
land is tributary to Boston, in the matter of coastwise 
business. Only Boston & Maine territory is naturally 
tributary to this port The Boston & Maine has its 

lEzeept from eastern points whose locals into New Yoriic are less 
than 154 seals; in which case the through rates are a straight eombi- 
nation on New York. 
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longest hanl and largest revenue if the traffic for coast- 
wise shipment is hanled to its terminal, Boston. The 
New Haven prefers to take down to New York for 
transhipment its traffic for coastwise lines; the same 
is true of the Boston & Albany, now that it is part 
of the New York Central Lines and has a route of its 
own all the way to New York. The Central Vermont's 
terminal is New York, reached by the road's boat line 
from New London. The Maine Steamship Company 
from Portland and the Bull Line from Stockton 
Springs further tend to draw New England traffic to 
New York. 

Rail proportionals to New York on coasttvise traffic. 
It has been seen that coastwise lines publish blanket 
through rates to the Southwest, absorbing the rail 
rates to and from the ports. Local rates from eastern 
New England to New York are fairly high; much 
higher than the corresponding locals to Boston. If 
the New York coastwise carriers had to absorb these 
high locals, they might refuse to include eastern New 
England in the blanket rates published. To prevent 
this and to aid the shipper in cases where he must ship 
on a combination rate, the New Haven and Boston & 
Albany publish proportional rates lower than the New 
York locals, applicable only to shipments going to 
New York for transhipment to coastwise lines. The 
concession made in these proportional rates, below the 
corresponding New York locals, increases as the 
distance from New York is greater, and hence the 
tendency towards Boston more strong. For instance, 
these proportional and local dass rates from Boston 
itself to New York are as follows : 
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QoufAtamm or Coumnaa. PwofOKnoxAL Am Local Club 

Botnoa-Vrnw Tc 



I n in IV T n 

It 

AU-BftU • S5 10 21 19 17 Iff 

AU-Wfttor . 80 25 22 17 14 IS 

Proporttoal Uttmt 

AU riNiUi . . 18 16 15 18 12 U 



Effect of thii on Bostof^alveston Ime. These 
proportional rates indnde delivery to the boat at New 
York. The oonoessions made in the commodUff 
proportional tariffs, which move the balk of shiiH 
ments, are also sndh as to help nentralize the differ- 
anoo in distance between eastern New England and 
Boston and New York respectively. Below is a com- 
parlBon of the cost of putting certain large items of 
coaBtwise freight aboard steamers at Boston and at 
New York. The New York rates given are the pro- 
IMirtionalSy which indnde delivery to ships. The 
Boston ratoB given are locals pins tiie cost of transfer 
(O.L. by Union Freight, 1^; L.C.L. by tea^^ 4#). 

iNUANH lUTia ON OBITAXN ItUIS op OOASTWISB TMa mB T IBOM 

KAtmsmN Nsw England to Boston and Vew Yobx 

lliMii From ToNewToriL ToBoslai 

lVnli^«*i aU . K«w Bedford 

lVr4«««k 1\U . Itjnoutk 

tevHM iMid M»ok#d mtnU, CU Worcttter 
Wtm i\U .... Woie ftw 
Wu«^ Ul\U . Wortifltr 

StH' York*s hrritorj/ extended (y proportionals. 
A iM^riou^ dilHoulty omifronting the fonnder of a new 
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line from Boston to Galveston is that he would find 
that his New York rival could get New England freight 
on board ship cheaper than the Boston line, from all 
points west of the Connecticat Biver, and even from 
the Sound ports. Providence, Fall Biver, New Bed- 
ford*^ The Boston enterprise would find the Bull 
Line, from Stockton Springs to New York, carrying 
Aroostook potatoes to New York so cheaply that it can 
afford to absorb the Bangor & Aroostook locals into 
Stockton Springs, and yet deliver the potatoes to the 
coastwise lines at New York at as low a rate as any 
which the Maine Central and Boston & Maine can 
make to Boston* The Bull steamers have a contract 
to carry to New York the very large local shipments 
of the Great Northern Paper Company from Milli- 
nocket; the Great Northern's coastwise shipments 
follow along with the local movement. The interest 
of the Grand Trunk and the Butland tend to carry to 

iFor mstanee, the class rates to Boston and New York, from the 
Bound ports, are: 

Glass Bates ok Tbayfio fob Fubthbe Cassiaos bt Ooastwisb 

Vessels. Gents fbb 100 lbs. 

I n in IV V VI 
To New York: 

From New London, Providence, 
Fan Biver or New Bedford 
(indndmg 44 for transfer 
to steamship pier) . 18 16 15 13 12 11 



To Boston 
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New York coastwise shipments of Vermont marble; 
the Maine Steamship Company takes to New York 
canned com from Portland. 

The effect of the coastwise proportionals would be 
to very strongly diminish any apparent advantage of 
the Boston line in the matter of traffic from near-by 
places like Plymouth and Worcester.^ 

Distribution of nortKboimd cargo from New York 
and Boston. Similarly, in the distribution of north- 
bound traffic in New Ehig^Umd, the new line would find 
New York coming up into this territory with prac- 
tically equal rates. For instance, the rates on cotton 
to Fall Biver and New Bedford, which probably take 
one-half the Texas cotton distributed in New England, 
are: 

Ujlteb on Ooabtwub Ootton, ivoic Ship's Bnm to Nsw Bidvobo and 
Fall Bttsb, ivoic Ksw Yobx and Boston, bbspbutivkly. 

GiNTS FIB 100 LBS. 

To From New York From Boston 

CQtUm,OJj. FtJl Biver . . . 14# IZJ^ 

(MUm, OJU New Bedford . . . 14# 14JS# 

The MaUory experiment with a Boston-Oalveston 
line. In the winter of 1909-1910 the Mallory line, at 
the urgent request of Boston, ran a weekly service 
from here to Galveston. After four months the ser- 
vice was withdrawn. The Mallory people said that 
it lost heavily and that on one southbound voyage it 
had to take on ballast at Jacksonville in order to be 
seaworthy for the voyage across the Gulf of Mexico. 

iThe Boston-Pseiile will also find these proportionals favoring the 
movement of eoastwise freight through New York rather than Boston, 
for the proportional rates to New York (bnt onlj via Boston ft Albany) 
also apply to American-Hawaiian shipments. 
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It is true that the Boston-Gktlveston line was merely 
an extension to Gktlveston of the regular Boston Clyde 
Line service to Charleston and Jacksonville^ and tibat 
the stops at these points prevented the service from 
being really competitive with that of New York. 
Some in Boston claimed that the Mallory Line was 
only interested in making a failure of the experiment; 
and that the New Haven, which then dominated the 
Boston & Maine, had taken care to make the failure 
a tiiorough one. The Mallory Manager stated at 
Washington :' 

Mallory Manager^a opinion. 

The ordinary person would think that if a regular steam- 
ship service could be profitably operated between Boston and 
a Oulf port^ that service would have been established long 
ago. The Mallory Line attempted such a service. It could 
not make this a profitable venture even by calling at other 
ports. No port on the Atlantic Coast could maintain, even for 
a brief period, a respectable steamship line on business origi- 
nating at that port Little tonnage would move through 
Boston to Gulf ports at the same rate as via New York for 
the reason that the latter offers the line of least resistance 
as well as offering, due to its volume of tonnage, satisfactory 
service and facilities. A steamship, as is weU known, must 
have a certain proportion of heavy cargo, and she must have 
a reasonably large cargo, especially for a trip of 2,473 miles — 
the distance from Boston to Qalveston — ^to earn anything. 

Undoubtedly, if the New England shippers would place 

iTlie Mallory and Clyde Linea have a eommon owner, the Atlantic, 
Gulf and West Indies Steamship Company. The extended Boston Clyde 
Line service was eaUed a Mallory Line because Galveston is Mallory 
Line territory. 

sMr. Baymond, pp. 1191 »eq. of 1912-1913 Hearings before House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on the So-Called Shipping 
Trust (H. B. 587.) 
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flentiment in advance of buamesB,^ th^ conld Bopply 
toDnage to maintain a weeUy senrice from Boston to Gkd- 
▼eaton, but in my years of practical experience in steamahip 
boaineBa I have yet to find sentiment sobstitnted for good 
bosiness ideas for any length of time. With fire regular 
sailings from New York for Oalveston, and more or lesa 
frequent service to Yelasco, Tezas^ it can be easily understood 
that the average shipper would not undertake to accumulate 
his shipments for a weekly Bailing from Boston, and inci- 
dentally subject shipments to a weA^B delay, as compared 
with what might be stated as a daily service from New York. 
This would be especially true with shippers of package 
freight 

Difficulty of getting New England cargo moving on 
through rates. The difficultieB oonf renting a Boston- 
(Jalveston service are clearly stated in this testimony. 
The testimony refers primarily to such traffic of the 
interior as moves, and would move, on through rates. 
The new line could not give to New England interior 
points, or Boston itself, any lower through rates to 
Texas Common Points than they now enjoy via New 
York; namely, $1.72 first class. The Texas rail lines 
would not concur in any different rate structure than 
the one now established. Boston and New York would 
be merely different gateways for competing rail-and- 
water routes with identical rates from all points. 
Over the New York route the shipper would have five 
boats per week, over the Boston route, one. The 
shippers of high-class freight would tend to patronize 
the New York service. Last summer the Ocean Steam- 

1 Yet probably tlie msjorit/ of Bontfiboimd tonnage into Texas eon- 
■ists of merehandiee bought f . o. b. New En^^d factory. The eon- 
■igneee direct the routing and New Englandera can have only an indirect 
influence thereon. 
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ship Company of Sayannali was miming tliree boats 
per week out of New York, two out of Boston. Keith, 
of Brockton, was shipping his Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany shoes via Boston; twice a week was sufficient 
frequency of service. The Clyde Line to Charleston 
and Jacksonville was running one boat per week out 
of Boston, four out of New York. Keith was shipping 
his Clyde Line shoes via New York. A service out 
of Boston to Galveston, more frequent than once a 
weeb^ could not be run for some time. Heavy cargo 
is not present in New England; it is siq>plied to the 
New York boats by steel from Pennsylvania and 
cement from New York State and Pennsylvania. 
The leading items northbound on a Boston line would 
be seasonal; namely, cotton, wool, onions and rice. 
Copper matte, the all-year deadweight cargo of the 
New York service, could not be brought to Boston. 
The chances are that even a weekly Boston service 
would be run at a loss, in the beginning. 

What a Boston-Galveston line woidd accomplish, if 
successfid. What a Boston-Ghdveston line would 
accomplish is this: it would put Boston itself, as a 
shipping point, on a parity with New York, meeting 
any New York local commodity rates into Texas. It 
would enable Boston and near-Boston shippers of high 
class LC.L., consolidated into carloads at Galveston, 
to save something by shipping on combination rates 
via Boston rather than via New York. It would 
equalize Boston with New York in the matter of 
through rates to points in Texas nearer (Galveston 
than Texas Common Points. It would reduce the 
rates, for consignees in Boston and eastern New Eng- 
land, on cotton and other commodities from Texas 
moving on combination rates. Finally, such a line 
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would bring to Boston some Gnlf cotton for export 
The New York boats bring up an average of about 
500 to 1,000 bales per trip for export, during the 
cotton shipping season. 

The matter of export cotton is not an important one. 
Oalveston is every year more and more able to take 
care of its own export cotton, especially that^destined 
to Liverpool, the main cotton port wit^ which Boston 
has connection. The saving on high-class L.C.L south- 
bound would be balanced by the less frequent service 
which would have to be accepted, via Boston, in order 
to effect that saving. A saving of a few cents per 
100 pounds in freight does not count, compared with 
the necessity of meeting the rail service of St Louis 
manufacturers into Texas. The New Haven and 
Boston & Albany roads, whose influence with the 
coastwise lines is considerable, should be counted on 
to prevent any fatal discrimination in commodity rates 
against the New England shipper, in favor of the 
shipper at New York. Higher than New York rates 
on traffic northbound from Texas is something to which 
New England consignees are accustomed and adjusted. 

Should its establishment become necessary, the New 
Haven road shovld be left free to establish it. There 
may be doubt whether, at tiie present time, a separate 
service, Boston-Ghdveston, is needed. But the distinct 
tendency has been, as has been seen, to remove the 
blanket that once covered New York and New England 
in the matter of southbound shipments, with resulting 
discrimination to New England. The time may very 
well come when eastern Massachusetts will need, for 
its protection, a line from Boston to Texas. There is 
only one practicable founder for such a line; namely, 
the New Haven road. The New Haven cannot be 
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interested in short-hauling its coastwise freight to 
Boston and there handing it over to an independent 
coastwise carrier. It is the New Haven's duty to its 
stockholders to carry freight as far as it can. It can 
say to the inland shipper: What difference does it 
make whether the shipment moves via Boston or New 
York, when your through rate is the same in both 
cases t A Boston-Galveston line cannot succeed unless 
it can draw on New Haven territory. The New Haven 
will be interested to haul its coastwise freight to 
Boston only when it can haul it on by water to (Gal- 
veston. The Boston & Maine will naturally be 
interested in facilitating the movement of Texas 
freight through Boston. Either the Boston & Maine 
or the New Haven reaches every important point on 
the Boston & Albany. The Boston & Maine and New 
Haven can cover New England. No one else has the 
stake of the New England railroads in the welfare of 
this territory. No one else could afford, in the general 
interest of tiiis territory, to establish a service likely 
to be unprofitable for some time, and to conduct a 
contest on behalf of New England with the strong 
interests now intrenched in the Texas trade.^ 

Need of protecting New England rate structure. 
The New England rate structure, via coastwise lines, 
is a peculiarly favorable one, involving the absorption 
of a whole or part of rail rates to the ports. The New 
England roads should be free to establish water routes 
protecting this rate structure, whenever anything 
threatens to harm it. The very possibility that New 
England rail lines will, if necessary, establish water 
lines of their own, will perhaps suffice to enforce a 

iThe monthly Soodiem Padfie steamer from Galrestoii to Boston, 
as has been seen, carries onlj California and not Texas trafBe. 
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continnation of the beneficent practices of the water 
lines. This possibility of action by the New England 
roads shonld not be impaired. 

Railroad water lines elsewhere. A water line is the 
natural extension of a rail line. The latter has the 
inland traffic force and traffic relations that enable it 
to concentrate at the port the cargo necessary to make 
possible regular steamship sailings. Probably the 
finest coastwise lines along the Atlantic Coast are 
those owned by railroads: the Atiantic lines of the 
Southern Pacific Bailroad, from Gkdveston and New 
Orleans to New York ; the Old Dominion Line to New 
York from the Virginia ports, owned by the railroads 
terminating at those ports; tilie Old Bay and Chesa- 
peake lines from Norfolk to Baltimore, one owned 
by the Seaboard Air Line and one jointiy by the 
Atlantic Coast and Southern Bailroads; the Ocean 
Steamship Company from Savannah to New York and 
Boston, owned by the Central Bailroad of Qeorgia. 
These coastwise lines extend the rails of their owners 
into northeastern territory, and protect the rates of 
shippers and receivers located on those rails. So the 
New England roads should be free, in the interest of 
protecting and extending the favorable New England 
rate structure, to establish when necessary a line to 
(Galveston, or to step into the breach should the 
present lines from Boston to the Pacific Coast not meet 
the needs of New England. 

Summary. The fundamentally greater cheapness 
of coastwise— -rather than rail — ^transportation has 
been discussed. It has been apparent that an indus- 
trial region located upon coastwise routes must, in 
self-defense, take advantage of every opportunity to 
utilize them. 
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It liaB been seen that Boston's coastwise services 
are of particular advantage to New England in that 
they tend to neutralize the present trend towards a 
stricter application of the distance principle to all-rail 
rates. The application of this principle will restrict 
the wide markets reached by New England industries 
all-rail. Coastwise lines will retain, and can extend, 
the present favorable rates to regions that can be 
reached by water-and-rail routes. 

Boston has at present excellent coastwise services 
to all leading ports from Halifax to Jacksonville. 
What it lacks is a line to the Pacific Coast and one to 
Oalveston. 

Transcontinental rail rates have shown a gradual 
tendency to favor the Middle West First the Middle 
West was given as low rates to the coast as the Atlantic 
Seaboard had. Then lower rates were given the 
Middle West, the distance principle being more and 
more applied. This advantage of the Middle West in 
rates was emphasized by its quicker freight service 
across the continent. 

The Panama Canal will give back to the East its 
old advantage in rates and will tend to equalize it in 
point of service to the coast Bates to the coast will 
be port-to-port rates, plus inland rates at either end. 
Hence New England needs a line at its near-by water 
shipping point, Boston. Sailings of Boston lines to the 
coast deserve undivided support from New England 
shippers. 

The rates applying between Atlantic Seaboard 
Territory and Galveston were examined. It was seen 
that originally there was a system of blanket rates 
from this whole territory, including New York, to 
Texas Common Points. The blanket was gradually 
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removed, and special advantages given to New York, 
by various oecnrrenoes : the exigencies of competition 
between water lines from New York to Galveston, 
certain Texas rates enforced by the Texas Railway 
Gonmiission, and the natnral desire of the New York 
water lines to bnild np local industries. If the result- 
ing discriminations against points outside of New 
York are increased, it will be necessary to have a line 
from Boston to Galveston, to protect New Engpland 
industries. 

The great difficulties attending the establishment of 
such a Boston-Galveston line have been explained. 
It has been stated that the New Haven road would 
be best equipped to meet these difficulties, and more 
interested than any one else in doing so and estab- 
lishing the line, should the necessity arise. Similarly 
the New Haven could, and probably would, take care 
of a service to the Pacific Coast should that become 
necessary. Hence it was argued that it is a mistake 
not to preserve the principle of ownership of water 
lines by New England roads. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

A BELT LINE AND TERMINAL OPERATIONS 

IN BOSTON 

Oeneral nature of suggestions. The following pages 
deal with operating conditions in the port and submit 
snggestions for their betterment They do not pretend 
to represent a detailed solution of the operating prob- 
lem, but rather to indicate the general lines along which 
the solution will be found when the problem is definitdy 
taken up, in collaboration with the private interests 
involved. By operating conditions in the port is 
meant the arrangement of interchange between the 
carriers terminating there. 

The co-ordination of rail and water lines is the 
business of a belt line or its equivalent 

Types of belt line. The industrial belt. There are 
various types of belt line. One is the industrial belt 
line, cutting all the railroad lines of a city. Through 
competition, the various rail carriers come to consider 
such a belt line as a part of their own rails, absorbing 
into the local rate the switching charge which the belt 
line makes for interchanging cars between its junction 
with the rail line and industries located on the belt 
Industries so located thus have the advantage of being 
practically situated on each of the railroad lines of a 
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Aty, with each railroad oompetmg for business of fhe 
belt by rendering superior services to its patrons. 
The Portsmouth Belt Line, which intersects all the 
railroads at Portsmouth and Norfolk, Va., is an 
industrial belt line of this type. 

Wiih such a belt line the port authorities have no 
direct business. It has nothing to do with the encour- 
agement of new water lines or the facilitation of inter- 
change between rail and water carriers. If the port 
authorities can furnish an industrial belt Une of this 
sort, incidental to their proper work, they will of 
course do a service in the upbuild of the Boston 
industrial district 

Detour or outer belt. The second sort of belt line 
is a detour or outer belt, designed to divert cars around 
a congested area, such as a dty, in their passage from 
one railroad line to another. The cars avoid coming 
iuto the dty and being switched from one crowded 
terminal to another, with all the limitations put upon 
movements of cars on tracks in the interior of the 
dty. Several such belt lines, or sections of them, have 
been built around the dty of Chicago and prevent cars 
coming from beyond Chicago, and destined beyond 
Chicago, from being run into the dty. This sort of 
belt line, like the first, is no unmediate concern of the 
port authorities. They ought to be glad, however, if it 
can be provided as a by-product of their prescribed 
work. 

Waterfront belt. It is the third type, the water- 
front belt, in which the port of Boston is primarily 
interested. This sort of belt line is designed to run 
along the waterfront, cutting all the railroad lines, and 
with spur tracks running to all the piers. Where such 
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a belt line exists, operated by the port authority or 
some other neutral body, it takes cars from any rail- 
road and sets them on any pier, with despatch and at 
a uniform, low charge. The steamer at each pier has 
each road competing for its exports and absorbing the 
belt switching charge into its local rate; every 
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line similarly competes for imports in the important 
matters of car supply and service to the interior. 
New Orleans and Montreal have waterfront belt lines 
of this type. 

An ideal seaport layout. Plan A, on this page, illus- 
trates an ideal layout for terminal and interchange 
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railroad operations in a seaport situated on a semi- 
drcnlar bay of the sea. It is the sort of layout that 
the founders of such a city would have provided f or^ 
by the reservation of land and in other ways, if they 
could have foreseen the invention of the railroad and 
steamship, and the relations that have arisen between 
them, due to the development of trade. The layout 
assumes three railroads to be co-ordinated, the number 
in Boston today. 

Its waterfront bdt. The rails of each division of 
each road unite just before they come into the terminal 
yard of the road. All trains come into this yard. The 
cars are here sorted out and switched for delivery to 
outbound trains, industrial sidings, team tracks, 
freight houses or storage tracks — ^perhaps for later 
delivery to the waterfront belt line. When the water 
carrier served by the belt line is ready for the cars 
consigned to it, the railroad delivers those cars upon 
the belt line tracks at its junction with the belt, whose 
locomotive sets the cars upon the pier where they are 
wanted. It will be noted that the belt intersects the 
railroad lines inside their terminal yards, so that there 
is no back haul necessary to effect the interchange. 
The belt line is simply one of the classifications for 
which cars are sorted at the inbound terminal yard. 

Similarly with carload freight from the water 
carrier to the railroad. Each day the belt line is 
notified of the number of cars from each carrier for 
each steamer next day. The belt collects these empties 
from the railroads in question and sets them. When 
the cars are loaded, the belt line switches them out 
and turns them over to the railroads, which, at their 
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outbound dassification yards, sort them into the out- 
going freight trains. 

7^^ intermediate belt. From three to five miles babk 
from the waterfront runs another belt line, an inter- 
mediate belt It is a semicircle parallel with the 
waterfront belt and similarly cutting all railroads, 
intersecting their terminal yards. It serves the pur- 
pose of a detour for railroad interchange — ^for cars 
that need come into the terminal yards to b^ sorted — 
and the purpose of an industrial belt line, lined with 
factories and warehouses. Each railroad would also 
have frequent freight houses and team tracks along 
this neutral belt The business section of the city 
would grow up between the waterfront and the inter- 
mediate belts, the residence section between the 
intermediate and outer belts, or even out beyond the 
latter. 

Its outer belt. The outer belt line is twenty miles 
back from the waterfront, semicircular and parallel 
to the first two belts. Like them it cuts all the rail- 
road lines, but (see Plan A) cuts them out consid- 
erably beyond the point where the divisions of each 
road unite to enter the terminal yard. Inbound cars 
on each division that need not come into the terminal 
yards for sorting may be stopped at the intersection 
of this outer belt and, if destined out on certain other 
divisions of other roads, save considerable mileage by 
not being brought into the terminal yard for distribu- 
tion by the intermediate belt As time goes on, the 
industrial trafiSc of this latter line becomes heavier 
and it is desirable to have the outer belt relieve it of 
much interchange work. At the junctions of the outer 
belt line with the divisions of the three roads, suburban 
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towns ariM to whidh, in time, mannf aetnring indns- 
tries overflow from the crowded intermediate belt 

Boston's physical situation. The reason for de- 
sorifaing in general terms an ideal layout of this type 
is that there exist at Boston parts of all these three 
belts, so far as physical location is concerned, bnt not 




in the matter of neutral ownership. Plan B, on this 
page, is a diagranmiatic modification of Plan A. It is 
intended to show the sections of waterfront, inter- 
mediate and outer belt lines at Boston, and the parts 
they play, or can play, in the co-ordination of inter- 
change between railroads or between railroads and 
water carriers. 
New Haven. The divisions of the New Haven rail- 
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road are seen to converge before entering the terminal 
yard at South Boston. Adjacent are the New Haven's 
piers and Commonwealth Piers Nos. 5 and 6. 

Boston S Albany. The single line of the Boston & 
Albany nms straight into Boston to South Station. 
The road's main terminal yard lies several miles out, 
at Beacon Park (Cottage Farm), from which a branch 
of the Boston & Albany runs around the city, through 
the main freight yard of the Boston & Maine and into 
the Boston & Albany's terminal yard serving its piers 
at East Boston. 

Boston <& Maine. The Boston & Maine's situation 
is not so simple, because it is a loose amalgamation of 
separate railroad lines never built to be divisions of 
the same system, and never fnlly co-ordinated, at the 
terminals, into the system. But as a general statement 
it is true that the divisions of the Boston & Maine 
unite and enter the main terminal yard at East Somer- 
ville. Adjacent are the Boston & Maine piers, known 
as Hoosac Docks and Mystic Wharf. 

The present outer belt. The outer belt is formed 
by lines of the New Haven and Boston & Maine rail- 
roads which were never intended to serve as a belt, 
and which are not operated primarily as such, today. 
The main line of the old Boston, Stonington, Fitchburg 
and New Bedford Railroad runs from Taunton to 
Framingham, thence by a branch to LowelL There is 
a branch of the New Haven from Taunton to Plymouth. 
There is a branch of the Boston & Maine from Lowell 
to Salem. These lines together form the outer belt 
and intersect the divisions of the three Boston rail- 
roads as follows (see Plan B) :^ 

1 See also Map I, following the text 
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Thns, phjrsicallyy the onter belt line exists.^ Over 
each pmi; of it are already operated two or more 
freight trains per day, to which can be added, at small 
extra cost, the cars involved in any interchange not 
now taken care of. 

Outer belt surveyed by Port Directors. The engi- 
neers of the Port Directors have surveyed and reported 
npon two alternative outer belt lines, somewhat inside 
the present outer belt, and running tiiirough Beadville, 
Needham, Wellesley, etc. These were the innermost 
routes practicable. Such a belt would be between the 
outer belt and the only desirable intermediate belt; 
namely, one that intersects the terminal yards of the 

1 Another outer belt consists of the Boston k Maine from Lowell to 
Ajer to Worcester, and the New Haven from Worcester to Providence. 
(See Map U, following text.) This line is used largely as a detour, 
avoiding the congested Boeton district, for freight between northeastern 
New England and New York, or the South and West via New York. 
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roads. For interchange, the snrveyed rente wonid 
have no appredahle advalitage over the present enter 
belt line. It wonld not be an intermediate belt becanse 
it wonld mn far ont beyond the Boston terminal yards 
of the railroads. Its cost for land and construction 
wonld be very high ($260,000 per mile over one rente 
surveyed, $316,000 per mile over the other). 

Instead of adding new interchange traffic to that 
already existing, snch a public outer belt would require 
the operation of a new freight train and switching 
service. Proper charges for services by that belt 
would have to provide not only the cost of operation 
of the new trains and locomotives required, but also 
for the entire interest on the heavy investment in the 
road. 

It would be no improvement over present belt. The 
traffic on the present outer belt could not and would 
not be transferred to the new. To a large degree this 
present traffic is not interchange, but local business, 
that must move over the present route, such as the 
heavy traffic between the New Bedford Sound Line and 
Lowell, Fitchburg, South Framingham, etc. Beason- 
able rates on new railroad interchange traffic added 
to this present movement would need provide only for 
a quota of the cost of operation of trains already 
running, and for a quota of interest on the cost of a 
roadbed already heavily used. It is not reasonable 
to expect to decrease the charges for interchange or 
terminal services when the inherent cost of the services 
performed is greatiy enhanced. 

No new belt lines should be built. In general, then : 
Boston has an outer belt. In so far as it does not 
serve more extensively for railroad interchange, that 
is due to the failure of the railroads themselves to 
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provide for its use. Boston does not want a new 
outer belt, it cannot have an intermediate belt It 
mnst seek to gain the equivalent of an intermediate 
belt in another way. 

The present intermediate belt. At the present time 
the Orand Junction Branch of the Boston & Albany 
Bailroad constitutes, physically, two-thirds of an inter* 
mediate belt It runs from the Beacon Park yard of 
the Boston & Albany at Cottage Farm through the 
East Somerville yard of the Boston & Maine, into the 
yard of the Boston & Albany which serves that road's 
piers at East Boston. This intermediate belt, how- 
ever, is owned and operated as a Boston & Albany 
branch. In addition to being a belt which conducts 
an interchange between the Boston & Albany and the 
Boston & Maine, it is an industrial belt of high impor* 
tance. Somethhig over sixty industries are located 
upon it Finally, it serves as a waterfront belt At 
East Somerville it drops Boston & Albany cars 
destined for Boston & Maine piers at Hoosao or 
Mystic, and picks up Boston & Maine cars destined 
for the piers at East Boston. The Grand Junction 
was designed as a waterfront belt reaching the Boston 
& Albany terminal at East Boston. Incidentally it 
has become a waterfront belt serving the Boston & 
Maine piers, an intermediate belt interchanging with 
the Boston & Maine, and an industrial belt of the first 
order. 

Boston oversea piers parts of railroad terminals. 
It is to be remembered that all of the ocean-going 
steamer piers likely to be built in Boston are located 
adjacent to the terminal yards of the New Haven at 
South Boston, the Boston & Maine at Charlestown 
(Hoosac and Mystic), or the Boston & Albany at East 
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BostoiL Each of these three groups of piers is, and 
will long continue to be, operated as part of the rail- 
road terminal to whicb it is attached. The new 
Commonwealth Piers, upon construction, enter into 
this system. Commonwealth Piers 5 and 6 are, from 
an operating point of view, parts of the New Haven 
terminal. Similarly, Commonwealth Pier 1 at East 
Boston and other East Boston piers as they may be 
built would be operated as a part of the Boston & 
Albany pier cluster there. 

Boston intermediate and waterfront belts can be 
identical. In this section, dealing with Operation, the 
terms ''South Boston piers'' and ''East Boston piers'' 
include the Commonwealth Piers which are, for operat- 
ing purposes, parts of the railroad pier groups in 
those sections of the port In order to reach an ocean 
steamship pier it is necessary to reach the railroad 
terminal from which that pier is served; that is, to 
reach the yard of the road in question, or the switch 
by which it serves the pier. There are three railroad 
terminal yards, each connected with its own pier 
cluster, and each to be connected with the terminal 
yard and pier cluster of each of its fellow roads. 

What Orand Junction can now do. The Grand 
Junction Bailroad, if it were publicly owned and if it 
could be extended — as it cannot be, by reason of 
excessive cost — ^from Beacon Park to the South 
Boston railroad yard, would be, so far as the foreign 
trade is concerned, an ideal waterfront belt. Simi- 
larly, it would provide ideally for railroad interchange 
and would furnish the opportunity for an expansion 
of the present industrial development along its 
route. At the present time, it provides, physically, 
for adequate interchange as follows : 
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Between Boston and Albany yards and the Boston & Maine 
yards. 

Similarly, it provides for the following waterfront 
service: 

Between Boston & Albany yard and East Boston piers. 
Between Boston & Albai^r yard and Charlestown piers. 
Between Boston & Maine yard and East Boston piers. 

What Orand Junction fails to do. The gap between 
Beacon Park and the Sonth Boston yard results in the 
following interchange movements being inadequately 
provided for, in Boston : 

Between the New Haven yard and the Boston & Albany 
yard. 
Between the New Haven yard and the Boston & Maine yard. 

Similarly, in Boston, the following waterfront ser- 
vices are inadequately rendered : 

Between the Boston & Albany yard and the South Boston 
piers. 

Between the Boston & Maine yard and the South Boston 
piers. 

Between the New Haven yard and the Charlestown piers. 

Between the New Haven yard and the East Boston piers. 

That is, the New Haven yards and piers are 
unco-ordinated with the rest of the terminal system, 
for either inter-raUroad or waterfront interchange. 
The equivalent of the missing link between South 
Boston and Beacon Park is what should be developed. 

Union Freight and South Station suntch. Before 
seeking for tiiat equivalent, it is well to stop and 
consider the Union Freight Bailroad which, in con- 
junction with a midnight switch across the South 
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Station passenger yard, tries to supply the connection 
between the New Haven yard and piers on the one 
handy the Boston & Albany and the Boston & Maine 
yards and piers on the other. 

From New Haven to Boston S Albany. Some car- 
load traffic moving on through rates between East 
Boston piers and the neighborhood of Providence, Fall 
fiiver and New Bedford is interchanged between 
Boston & Albany and New Haven at Worcester. 
Otherwise, New Haven cars for export at the Bostcm 
& Albany piers at East Boston are brought into the 
South Boston yard and some time between midnight 
and five o'clock in the morning, when no passenger 
trains are running, are switched across tiiie South 
Station passenger yard to the Kneeland Street tracks 
of the Boston & Albany, which pulls the cars out to 
Beacon Park and thence by the Grand Junction Bail- 
road to East Boston. The distance from Kneeland 
Street to East Boston is a road haul of 12.8 miles, for 
which the Boston & Albany charges 3^ per 100 pounds. 
The New Haven performs its nocturnal switching as 
a part of its terminal service, included in the Boston 
rate. In general, cars from the New Haven's piers to 
Boston & Albany rails move on through rates via 
Walpole-South Framingham, as will be described. 

From Boston S Albany to New Haven. The reverse 
traffic, from the Boston & Albany rails to New Haven 
points, or from the Boston & Albany rails to the New 
Haven's piers, is all moved on through rates, by 
detouring the Boston & Albany cars at South 
Framingham, whence they are handled by the New 
Haven via the outer belt This movement from the 
Boston & Albany is large and cannot be handled by 
the limited and dilatory method across South Station. 
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Export and iinport traffic via the Sonth Fraxningham 
ronte to South Boston cost the Boston & Albany (New 
York Central) heavily. The traffic is handled by the 
New Haven, not for a switching charge, bnt for a 
division of the through rate. For instance, from Sonth 
Franiingham to Ck)mmonwealth Pier the New Haven 
gets 20% of the through export rate from Chicago, and 
a larger percentage of the through rate from nearer 
western points. 

What the South Station switch and the outer belt 
do badly or expensively for the New Haven and the 
Boston & Albany, the South Station switch and the 
Union Freight do badly and expensively for the New 
Haven and the Boston & Maine. 

The Union Freight. The Union Freight Railroad is 
owned by the New Haven but is operated as an inde* 
pendent belt line on Atlantic Avenue. At Kneeland 
Street it effects a jimction with the Boston & Albany 
and New Haven, a junction which the New Haven 
reaches by working its cars by night across the South 
Station passenger yard. The Union Freight thence 
roDS along the surface of Atlantic Avenue for two 
miles to a junction with the Boston & Maine near 
North Station. Eixcept for local Atlantic Avenue 
switching movements, the Union Freight may be 
operated only at night, except for emergency freight 
Its capacity is very limited and is taxed by its atten- 
tion to the switching for the industries it serves and 
the Atlantic Avenue piers of the coastwise steamers 
which it reaches. 

Much through traffic interchanged between the New 
Haven and Boston & Maine is moved by the Union 
Freight, especially when from or to a point on either 
road inside the outer belt, which is otherwise exten- 
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sively used for New Haven-Boston & Maine inter* 
change. This Union Freight interchange traffic moves 
at through rates and the division allowed the Union 
Freight for the transfer is 2^ per 100 pounds. 

Union Freight between South Boston piers and 
Boston S Maine. The Union Freight is extensively 
used for interchange between New Haven rails and 
Gharlestown piers and between Boston & Maine rails 
and South Boston piers. It might seem cheaper to 
detonr via the outer belt this latter traffic, which is 
fairly heavy. But the New Haven demands, as its 
revenue from such a joint service, not a switching 
charge but a good portion of the through rate to or 
from the South Boston piers. This makes it usually 
cheaper for the Boston & Maine to bring the cars into 
its terminal yard and have them switched across to 
the New Haven by the Union Freight This switching 
is done subject to the small capacity of the method 
used, and subject to the limitations which night switch- 
ing imposes. At present only Commonwealth Pier 5 
at South Boston is the subject of any appreciable 
exchange of freight with the Boston & Maine. To get 
freight to or from this pier via Union Freight it costs 
the Boston & Maine 3.5^ per 100 pounds, divided as 
follows : 

To the Union Freiglit (whidi hereby eats in two its 
xegolar 2# eharge for transfer between the two 
railroads) 1, 4 

To the New Haven for switching between Sneeland 
Street and Commonwealth Pier, and loading or 
unloading the ear there 2. # 

To the Port Directors, wharfage for accommodating 
the frei^t at Ck>mmonwealth Pier . .5# 

3.5# 
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Between New Haven and Charlestown piers. There 
is less congestion in the handling of the oars between 
New Haven and Boston & Maine piers. In the first 
place, the traffic is not large; in every direction the 
New Haven's contribution to the export and import 
traffic is smalL Moreover, the New Haven has, via 
the outer belt, through rates between New Haven 
points and Hoosao or Mystic, applying to and 
from New Haven points beyond the outer belt Oars 
between near-by New Haven points and Hoosac or 
Mystic move on through rates via the Union Freight, 
with the same delay and expense that is involved in 
the heavier movement from Boston & Maine rails to 
South Boston piers. 

Union Freight and Northern Avenue. Ck)nnection 
between the Union Freight and the New Haven will be 
improved when the Union Freight is extended from 
Atlantic Avenue over the Northern Avenue Bridge, 
which was built to carry it but on which, for various 
reasons, the rails have never been laid. It is to be 
hoped that this will occur under the present city 
administration. But this does not remove the inherent 
difficulty of the limited capacity of the Union Freight, 
nor the conditions which must continue to forbid the 
use, by day, of a switching service through the city's 
marginal teaming street 

It is to be recalled that the port authorities are 
directly interested only in the operation of getting 
freight from the rails of each railroad to each group 
of piers. The speed and the charges at which this is 
accomplished are matters of considerable moment, 
especially with regard to export and import traffic 
competitive with other ports. 



CHAPTEBXV 
INTEECHANGE BY CAEFLOAT EOUTBS 

Imperfect operating movements in Boston. Of 

all the difficulties that have been enumerated, the 

port authorities are inunediately interested in the 
following: 

1. Export and import traffic between the New 
Haven rails and East Boston piers. 

2. Export and import traffic between the New 
Haven rails and the Charlestown piers. 

3. Export and import traffic between South Boston 
(New Haven) piers and the Boston & Maine rails. 

4. Export and import traffic between South Boston 
piers and the Boston & Albany raUs. 

Two carfioating services the remedy. These four 
difficulties can be remedied by the institution of two 
carfioating services, one from South Boston to Charles- 
town and one from South Boston to East Boston. The 
carfioating services represent the principle already 
discussed in the Introduction, of fioating freight past 
congestion. The difference between this case and the 
cases cited is, that here there is no breaking bulk, no 
handling of the freight at either end of the route. 
The carfloats and the towboats handling this traffic 
might be supplied by the Port Directors but should be 
leased and operated by the three Boston railroads 
jointly. By buying towboats and carfloats and by 
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appropriate float bridges at the three points 
in question, there would be created the equivalent of 
an intermediate and waterfront belt line, connecting 
and co-ordinating each railroad yard with the yard 
and the piers of each other road. This water belt line 
is free of all congestion; its roadbed is given and 
maintained free ; it is capable of any expansion. The 
location of the two carfloating routes, conformed to 
the type of diagram already used, is shown on Plan C, 
on this page. 

New Haven to East Boston. The operation of the 
carfloating routes would be somewhat as follows : 

la. Export freight arriving on the New Haven 
destined to East Boston pier for export These cars 
come into the New Haven yard in the same trains with 
cars having freight for export at their own piers, or 
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local freight These export oars are pushed by the 
New Haven looomotive over the float bridge, upon the 
oar floaty which carries them across to the float bridge 
at East Boston, adjacent to the East Boston pier. 
From this bridge the Boston & Albany locomotive 
ptills the cars off and sets them. After mdoading, the 
cars are pushed back on the float by the Boston & 
Albany locomotive and towed back across to the South 
Boston float bridge. The charges for this service 
should be 2.5^ per 100 pounds, divided as follows : 

For float MTTiee J54 

To Boiton ft Albany, for settixig the ear, unloading, 
and nae of pier 2. # 



2JS4 



Savings on present method. The New Haven, as 
part of its free terminal service, would be relieved of 
the present expensive ni^t switch across South 
Station ; it would need merely to push the cars out of 
its yard upon the float The Boston & Albany would 
get 2^ for setting and unloading the cars, while at 
present it gets only 3^ for the same service plus a road 
haul of 12.8 miles from Kneeland Street to East 
Boston. The compensation is fair to all parties 
involved. It is 0.5^ per 100 pounds, $1.50 per car of 
30,000 pounds, cheaper than the present movement and 
it is twenty-four hours quicker. The importance of 
the latter factor, for this movement, is great The 
shippers in New Haven territory, so far as service 
goes, at present find themselves very far removed from 
most of the Boston oversea piers — situated at Oharles- 
town and East Boston — and find themselves very near 
New York 

lb. Import traffic arriving at East Boston for 
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shipment over New Haven rails. This traffic is the 
converse of that in la. Mutatis mutandis, the same 
considerations apply and the same savings in expense 
and time are effected. There are a few throngh import 
commodity rates applying from Boston & Albany piers 
to certain New Haven points, via Worcester. This 
traffic also could be more qniddy and cheaply handled 
by the proposed carfloat route. 

2a. From New Haven to Charlestown piers. Ex- 
port traffic arriving on New Haven rails for export at 
the Charlestown piers. These cars would arrive in 
South Boston in regular New Haven trains, go through 
the New Haven yard, and later be put aboard the car- 
float, taken off at Charlestown by the Boston & Maine 
locomotive and set on a Boston & Maine pier at Hoosac 
or Mystic The charge for this service should be 2.5^, 
divided as follows : 

For float sendee OJS# 

To Boston ft Maine, for setting the ear and unloading 8. # 

Baimgs on present method. The New Haven^ as 
part of its free terminal service, would be relieved of 
the present expensive delivery to the Union Freight 
via South Station and would merely have to deliver 
the cars over the float bridge adjacent to its South 
Boston yard. The Boston & Maine would get 2^ for 
switching the car to the pier and unloading. It cannot 
get more than this as its division of through rates 
between New Haven points and Boston & Maine piers, 
via Boston. Switches to Boston & Maine piers from 
the junction of the Boston & Maine and Union Freight 
are no simpler than similar switches proposed from 
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the float bridge at Mystio. As has been ezplainedy 
certain of this traffic, that between Boston & Maine 
piers and New Haven points beyond the enter belt, 
now moves at through rates via the enter belt and the 
Boston & Maine. Some of this traffic can be more 
cheaply and expeditiously brought into Boston and 
floated across the harbor. The compensation is fair 
to all parties involved and is less than the cost to the 
two railroads of the similar transfer service they are 
now rendering each other at through rates, whether 
via the Union Freight or via the outer belt In 
addition it would be at least twenty-four hours quicker 
than the present methods. 

9b. Import traffic arriving at Oharlestown piers 
for shipment over New Haven raUs. This movement 
is the converse of 2a. The same savings in money 
and time are effected. 

3a. From Boston S Maine to South Boston. Ex- 
port traffic arriving on Boston & Maine rails for ocean 
shipment at South Boston piers. These cars would 
arrive in trains with other Boston & Maine traffic and 
would be sorted in the Somerville yard, then 1^ a 
Boston & Maine switcher put aboard a carfloat over 
the float bridge, located probably at Mystic Wharf. 
At South Boston the New Haven locomotive would 
pull the cars off the float and set them for delivery on 
the pier, later returning them to the float and so to the 
Boston & Maine, as soon as the cars were unloaded. 
Very probably they would go back with loads of import 
freight, in which case they would fall under 3b. Just 
as at present, the cars would be returned without a 
switching charge if empty, with one if loaded. The 
charge for this new switching service would be 3^ per 
100 pounds, divided as follows : 
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For Hoftt Miriee 0.5# 

To New HaTcn, for Mttiiig fhe ear and unloading it 8. # 
To Port Direeton aa eompenaation for ue of 

Ooimnonwealth Pier OZ^ 

8. # 

Savings over present method. The Boston & Maine, 
as part of its free terminal sepvioe, would deliver the 
cars to the float bridge, instead of to the Union Freight 
as at present There is no essential difference in the 
nature of these movements. The New Haven would 
receive 2^ per 100 pounds for taking the oar from the 
adjacent float bridge, setting it on the pier, and 
unloading it It now receives 2^ on this same traffic, 
which it must likewise set and unload, after having 
received it from the Union Freight at Kneeland Street 
and switched it across the South Station passenger 
yard. Compensation to all parties is fair. The 
switching charge would be less than the present switch- 
ing charge^ by 0.5^ per 100 pounds, $1.50 per car of 
30,000 poimds, and the service would be twenty-four 
hours quicker. 

3b. Import traffic arriving at the New Haven piers 
destined for Boston & Maine rails. This situation is 
the converse of 3a. By substituting the float service 
for the present Union Freight transfer, the same 
saving in time and money would be effected* 

4a. From Boston S Albany to South Boston. Ex- 
port traffic arriving over the Boston & Albany rails 
and destined for export at South Boston piers. This 

iSwitehiog eharge on export or import traffie between New Haven 
piers and Boeton ft Maine eonneetion with Union Freiglit is 8# per 
100 Iba.: 2# to the New Haven, 1^ to the Union Frei|^t. If the traiBc 
moves over a pier of the Commonwealth, the Ckmmionwealth ia paid 0.5# 
wharfage. 
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traffic would come into the East Boston yard of the 
Boston & Albany along with its other export cars. 
The cars would be pnshed by the Boston & Albany 
switcher upon the East Boston float bridge and taken 
to the float bridge at South Boston, thence pulled, set 
and unloaded by the New Haven road. Then they 
would be sent back,, without another switching charge 
if empty, with one if loaded. There is at least an 
even chance that they would be loaded. The charge 
for the transfer described would be 3^ per 100 pounds, 
divided as follows : 

For Hoftt serviee OJS^ 

To New HtLYrnkf for wtthig and nnloAding the ear . 2. # 
To Port Direetors aa eompenaation for vae of 

Gommonwealtli Pier 0^ 



8. # 



Savings aver present method. The Boston & 
Albany, instead of losing this traffic at South Framing- 
ham and (for instance, on western traffic, the principal 
item) paying the New Haven 20% or more of the 
Boston rate, would carry the traffic through to East 
Boston and have to absorb only a 3^ switching charge. 
Provisions for export move on a sixth class rate, the 
lowest class. The rate from Chicago to Boston is 30^ 
per 100 pounds. The New York Central lines must 
now pay 6^ of this 30^ to the New Haven road for what 
is, from the Boston & Albany's standpoint, a belt 
terminal switching service. The 20% division bears 
no relation to the mileage involved. 

The compensation is fair to all parties. The New 
Haven road would receive 2^ per 100 pounds for set- 
ting and unloading the car. The New York Central 
lines, for a slightly larger terminal service, would 
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earn 3^ per 100 potmds, $9.00 per oar of 30,000 potinds, 
more on sixth class freight from Chicago. Of conrse 
the Boston & Albany's savings would be still greater 
on the higher classes of freight, where the New 
Haven's 20% works out into a larger amount per 
100 pounds. This increase in earnings would without 
doubt work to increase the interest of the Boston & 
Albany, and its connections, in ships at the South 
Boston piers. The service afforded these piers, in 
the case of freight hauled by the Boston & Albany, 
would be better than it is today. The Boston & Albany 
has at least two switches a day from Beacon Park to 
East Boston, and at Beacon Park the export cars on 
through trains from the West are sorted and on their 
way to East Boston before the cars dropped off at 
South Framingham are in the New Haven train. This 
New Haven train does not run to South Boston but 
drops the South Boston cars off at Walpole, where 
they wait for another train to pick them up and carry 
them to destination. 

Bettering of service to cmd from New Haven 
territory. For fear that too much emphasis has been 
placed upon the savings in money and transportation 
effort, the element of improved service ought again to 
be set forth. The necessity of bringing New Haven 
territory nearer, in time, to Charlestown and East 
Boston piers has been mentioned. A solicitor for 
export freight for Boston in New Haven territory 
will find as obstacles low rates to and from New York, 
esi)ecially via the Sound Lines, and a clock-like over- 
night service. No one can count on just how long it 
will take to get his car to Hoosac, Mystic or East 
Boston, or from those points. New York is a sure 
thing. With this new service in operation a solicitor 
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could promise delivery at any ocean steamer pier in 
Boston on the same day the car arrives in Boston. He 
could promise that on the day the car of import freight 
was loaded, it would be set into the New Haven train 
that carries local freight from Boston. 

Bettering of service of South Boston piers. It is 
jnst as necessary to get the South Boston piers into 
rapid connection with the yard of the Boston & Maine 
and the Boston & Albany. These are the roads which 
now carry most of the through import and export 
freight of the South Boston piers and which, to a large 
degree, always will. The advantages of the South 
Boston situation — ^particularly in the matters of 
passengers and local freight drayed to and from the 
pier — are going to be neutralized and overcome if these 
piers cannot have fuUy competitive railroad service 
to and from the yards of the principal carriers of their 
through freight 

Proposed cost to Boston S Albany and Boston S 
Maine of reaching South Boston piers. The interest 
which the Boston & Maine and Boston & Albany and 
their connections show for the traffic of the South 
Boston pierQ will depend largely upon the sacrifices 
they have to make in delivering or getting that traffic 
It is possible to arrive at an approximate estimate of 
the sacrifice involved, as compared with the cost 
of moving the same freight over one of their own piers. 
If the Boston & Maine delivers export traffic from its 
yard to one of its own piers, the terminal cost is about 
as follows: 

Switelung and settiiig the ear • 1* # 

Handling the freight out of the ear • 1- # 

Wharfage (compensation for nee of the pier) 0.5# 

2^4 
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Boston S Maine. It would cost the road no more 
to set the car upon the carfloat than to set it npon their 
own pier. It then saves the two latter items in the 
above table, amounting to L5^.^ The service from the 
Gharlestown float bridge to the floor of Ck)mmonwealth 
Pier would, as has been shown, be 3^. The Boston & 
Maine would save 1.5^ and pay 3^, making the traffic 
of the South Boston piers cost the road 1.5^ more than 
traffic to and from its own piers. The difference is 
nothing compared with what other terminal carriers 
do at other ports, or compared with what the Boston 
& Albany now voluntarily does for Commonwealth 
Pier. 

Boston d Albany. In the same way the Boston & 
Albany would have to pay approximately 1.5^ per 100 
pounds more for South Boston pier traffic than it costs 
it to handle its own export and import business at 
East Boston. The Boston & Albany would save the 
large sacrifice in rate percentages which it now suffers 
in working this business via South Framingham. 

Carfloating routes for railroad interchange of cars. 
The carfloating routes, then, would supply a water- 
front belt which promises savings in expense and time 
of service. Can this belt also be used as an inter- 
mediate belt, to connect the yards of the New Haven 
with those of the Boston & Albany and the Boston & 

1 It maj be objected that the Boston ft Maine does not save the 0;5# 
wharfage. But eaeh 100 Ibe. taken from the Boeton ft Maine rails to 
Gommonwealth Pier is prevented from taking up Boston ft Maine pier 
spaee, whieh the Boston ft Maine sajs is worth 0.5# for every 100 lbs. 
that passes over it This space is then available for other freight which 
can and does get expgrted at the Boston ft Maine piers. So long as 
these piers are kept bosy (and there is no evidence or prospect that th^ 
win not be) the Boston ft Maine is saved 0.5# per 100 lbs. on all freight 
which it carries, and for which some one else (the Gommonwealth) 
provides pier accommodation. 
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Maine, and so to provide for qnick interchange of joint 
trafSc to or from near-^by points t It is as snitable for 
this transfer work as for that already described 

Movements now badly performed. It is recalled 
that the Boston & Maine and Boston & Albany yards 
are already connected by the Grand Junction Bailroad. 
What is needed is the equivalent of the impossible 
extension of the Grand Junction from Beacon Park 
to the Sonth Boston yard of the New Haven. 
This extension, or its equivalent, would provide for 
exchange of cars : 

L Between the New Haven and the Boston & 
Albany. 
2. Between the New Haven and the Boston & Maine. 

la. Through rate business between New Haven 
and Boston S Albany. The business in question is 
that moving between New Haven points and points on 
the Boston & Albany or its connections. It is prin- 
cipally a matter of points on the Boston & Albany 
connections, because the Boston & Albany has few 
local points of importance not also reached by 
the New Haven. This business now moves on through 
rates via South Framingham. As the New Haven's 
policy is one of taking approximately equal percent- 
ages via all junctions, the Boston & Albany would 
prefer to drop these cars at South Framingham, and 
receive them there, rather than to haul them in to an 
East Boston float bridge. Business between New 
Haven near-by points and stations on the Grand 
Junction Branch, East Boston, Chelsea, Everett and 
East Cambridge could be more economically handled 
across by carfloat 

lb. Competitive business switched at Boston. 
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There is a eonsideraUe movement of domeetie tnfBe 
from beyond New Rng^and, carried to Boston by flie 
New Haven and destined for ddiverj on sidings on 
the Grand Junction Railroad. This is now switdied 
across South Station by the New Haven, wtiA absorbs 
the Boston ft Albany switdiing diarge of 3# per 100 
pounds to destination. This could better and cheaper 
move by carfkiat Omversdy, wes ter n domestic 
frei^t for South Boston industries, solicited by the 
Boston ft Albany's connectiiHis in the West, is carried 
into Kneeland Street by the Bosfam ft Albanj, which 
absorbs the New Havoi's switching diarge of L5 or 
3# per 100 pounds for setting the car on Soufli Boston 
aiding. The New Haven mi^t prefer to have Hob 
traffic over its float bridge. As we saw, nearly aD 
traffic on throuj^ rates between the New Haven and 
the Bostxm ft Albany is handled^ and can best be 
handled^ via South Framingfaam. The small inter- 
change between near-by New Haven points and near4iy 
points on the Boston ft Albany main line wiD probably 
continue to be handled via the South Station paHSPnger 
yard, at least so long as the New Haven indndes tiie 
switch across tiiat yard as a part of its free terminal 



2a. Through rate busimess hetweem Xew Hi 
amd Bostom S Maime. Hero the case is different. 
The traffic moving from a near-by New Haven 
point (inside the outer bdt) or to a near-by Boefam ft 
Maine point is fairly heavy. The ddays in the pi e scnt 
movemait via the Union Frai^t are great and have 
been the subject of ropeated oomplaint by 



north and south of Boston. Then is a dass tariff 
covering through rates on trafSe between all New 
Haven points and all Boston ft Haine points. Bat in 
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the fhron^ rates between near-by points on the Boston 
& Maine and all near-by points on the New Haven, the 
present eiqpensive method of transfer is taken into 
acoonnt : the New Haven's switch across Sonth Station, 
the Union Freight's 2^ charge for movement to the 
Boston & Maine connection point, the Boston & 
Maine's switch to its ontbonnd yard. By nse of the 
float service the New Haven wonld be spared its Sonth 
Station switch and the two roads wonld pay 0.5^ per 
100 ponnds for interchange of cars, instead of 2^ as 
at present The service between points north and 
sonth of Boston, respectively, wonld be pnt nx)on a 
reasonable basis. Cars arriving at the Boston & 
Maine yard wonld be in the New Haven ontbonnd 
trains on the same day. More than the freight advan- 
tages of the tnnnel, which the lHew Haven once pro- 
posed to bnild from the north to the sonth of Boston, 
wonld be secured, for there wonld be no expensive 
construction — on which interest wonld have to be 
earned — effecting the transfer. 

2b. Competitive btisiness switched at Boston. On 
competitive business from the West carried by the 
Boston & Maine into Boston, for a South Boston 
industry, the present switching charge absorbed by the 
Boston & Maine is 3.5^ (2 + 1.5) or 5^ (2 + 3^) per 
100 pounds.^ This traffic carried by the carfloat, 
besides being more expeditiously handled, would cost 
the Boston & Maine 1.5^ per 100 pounds less than the 
present method. 

Between certain points beyond outer belt. The car- 
float route could be advantageously used not only by 

1 The New Haven ehargee IJ^ for Bwitehing from its junction with 
the Boston ft Albany or Union Freight to locations inside of Massa- 
chnsetts AyennOi 3^ for locations out beyond that line. 
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traffic whose sonroe or destination lies inside the outer 
belty bnt also by certain through traffic to and from 
X)oints beyond For instance, there is some movement 
between x)oints such as Middleboro and Plymouth 
and the Cape, on the one hand; and, on the other, 
Lawrence, Salem, or points on or via the two divisions 
to Portland, including points in Maine. From Middle- 
boro to Lawrence (the least saving effected), the 
distance would be 64.2 mUes, compared with 85.1 
miles over the outer belt route.^ 

Floating self -supporting. The initial charge, for 
floating, of 0.5^ per 100 pounds, minimum $1.50 per 
loaded car, will be sufficient to supx)ort floating opera- 
tions. The revenue would be 10^ per ton for a 
maTJmum carfloat distance of 2.2 mUes through the 
still waters of the harbor. A few years ago the New 
Haven was floating cars in New York over distances 
averaging over 10 miles— one of the principal move- 
ments being over the 14 miles from Harlem Biver to 
Greenville, N. J.,' — ^for less than 13^ per ton carried, 
including operation, interest and depreciation on 
floating equipment and float bridges.* These carfloats 
moved over a 10- to 14-mile long, densely congested 
waterway, past Hell Gate, and against the fierce tides 
of the East Biver. 

1 Bee Plan B, page 256. 

t The New Jenej freiglit tenninal of tlie PennsjlTania. 

s Thia can be eetunated in another way. Oar floating in New York 
eoeti the New Haven 18# per ear mile. Aseuming that one-third of the 
movement on the Boston carfloats would be empties, paying no fare, the 
earnings per ear mile would be 52^ on the longer float distance, the 2.2 
mils route from Soath Boston to the Boston ft Maine float bridge. 



OHAPTEEXVI 

INCIDENTAL INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

OF BOSTON 

Carfloat belt and South industrial Boston. Finally, 
fhe oarfloat belt line described can be used as an 
industrial belt, to open for industrial development the 
6,400,000 square feet of State-owned land at South 
Boston. The Boston & Maine and Boston & Albany 
can reach, by carfloating, the present Gonunonwealth 
railroad yard at Soutii Boston, back of Gonunonwealth 
Pier 5. This railroad yard could be extended and 
operated as a joint terminal by all three Boston roads, 
any one of them thus serving industries at South 
Boston connecting with the yard by spur tracks. To 
perfect the new industrial situation, the Boston & 
Maine and Boston & Albany should be given land for 
freight houses at South Boston. 

Boston d Maine and Boston <& Albany freight houses 
at South Boston. The Boston & Albany has long 
wanted to get an entrance into South Boston. They 
can float their cars in and buy land for a freight 
station and team tracks not inferior in situation to 
that occupied by some of the New Haven freight 
houses at Soutii Boston. The Boston & Maine has 
lacked an entrance to the southern end of the town, 
especially since, some years ago, the Boston & Albany 
refused to switch, at any terms, traffic between the 
Boston & Maine rails and Boston & Albany deliveries 
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on its main line inward from Beacon Park. The 
Boston & Maine can bn; land for a freight station and 
team traoks in a suitable location in South Boston. 
Proposed freight stations for the Boston & Maine and 
Boston & Albany at South Boston, located at the inter- 
section of G and Summer Streets, are shown on Plan 
CI, on this page. 

Boston d Albany. The result would be that the 
Boston & Albany would reach its South Boston frdght 




Plan CI Loyout for kfton and Mbony A 

Dottaa aid Maine Frvight Shtion» 
South eoshm 
teJ* Ik-atft 
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station over its own rails, or rather, its own float-and- 
rail service from East Boston. It would also reach, 
over its own rails, industries on the industrial tracks 
at Sonth Boston. The Boston & Albany's own locomo- 
tive (that of its terminal company) at Sonth Boston 
every afternoon wonld pnll its cars from the freight 
station and its ontbonnd cars, or empties, from the 
tracks of Sonth Boston industries. At the same time, 
cars of import freight from Commonwealth Pier would 
be gathered. The three groups of cars would be 
consolidated on the Boston & Albany float, taken across 
to East Boston, thence to Beacon Park and put into 
the regular Boston & Albany trains. Excepting 
perhaps in the case of near-by x)oints, the Boston rate 
would apply from South Boston. 

Boston dk Maine and New Haven. Similarly, the 
Boston & Maine over its own rails would readi and 
serve its South Boston O.L. and L.C.L. patrons. The 
New Haven would see the spur into, the South Boston 
industry operated as a part of its own terminal and 
would similarly apply the Boston rate to traffic to and 
from this industry. 

Limitations of present industrial locations. The 
result would be a unique industrial situation, both with 
regard to rates and service. To understand it requires 
a brief consideration of the workings of rates to and 
from specific Boston locations. If an industry is 
located, for example, on the Boston & Albany (for 
instance, on the Grand Junction Branch at East 
Boston), the Boston rate, without additional switching 
charge, carries cars of freight between that industry 
and all points on or via the Boston & Albany. But 
suppose the shipment is to or from Nashua t Then 
the East Boston shipper pays $4.00 per car plus the 
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Boston rate. The $4.00 per oar is what tiie Boston & 
Albany charges the Boston & Maine for switching 
that oar; the Boston rate is the Boston & Maine's 
rightful compensation for hanling the car on to 
Nashua. Only the Boston & Maine reaches Nashua, 
and this railroad need make no sacrifice, in the matter 
of absorption of switching charges, in order to get the 
car to hauL If the car were going to Buffalo, the 
Boston & Albany and New York Central would of 
course haul it there for the Boston rate, applying from 
the factory door. The car could also move to Buffalo 
via the Boston & Maine and the West Shore, if that 
route could get hold of it But they can manifestly 
charge no more than the Boston rate from the factory 
door to Buffalo, for the Boston & Albany-New York 
Central stand ready to haul the car at this flat rate. 
Therefore, the Boston & Maine must absorb, into the 
Boston-Buffalo rate, the switching charge which the 
Boston & Albany sees fit to make for hauling the car 
from East Boston to East Somerville, the Boston ft 
Maine junction point Now the Boston & Albany does 
not care to encourage the routing, via the Boston ft 
Maine, of traffic which it could personally carry, so 
on this competitive traffic it charges, for switohing, 
class rates varying from 80^ to $1.40 per ton, or $8.00 
to $14.00 per 10-ton car. The Boston & Maine stands 
willing to absorb this and does so. But the shipper 
on a Boston & Albany siding feels under the strongest 
moral obligation to give all ^^competitive" business 
to his parent road. The Boston & Albany switching 
service from his factory is arranged to connect with 
the Boston & Albany fast trains, not with those of the 
Boston & Maine. The result is that the Boston & 
Maine gets little of the business. That is, on ^^com- 
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petltlve'' bnsinesSy industries located on only one road 
cannot have competitive service.^ On non-competitive 
business (to and from x)oint8 reached by only one road 
or its connections) these industries have a switching 
charge added to the rate in the case of all x)oints except 
tiiose reached by the parent road. 

Limitations removed at South Boston. Neither of 
tiiese limitations apply to the South Boston situation. 
The flat Boston rate would be given on shipments to 
local x)oints on all lines, as well as to all competitive 
points. On competitive business there would be real 
competitive service. No one road would control the 
switching rates or the switching service of these 
industries, for switching would be done by a terminal 
company owned by all roads. The industry would be 
on the own line of each of the railroads.' There is 
thus created in South Boston a neutral industrial 
location for whose traffic all Boston roads would 
compete. It would have the advantages of the 
location of the Bush Terminal Company in Brooklyn. 

Bctsis for Bush Terminal development. Here is the 
basis upon which a Boston Bush could build. Here 
he would have land reasonably cheap, within ten 
minutes' walk from South Station. He would have 
convenient access to the entire labor market of South 

1 This ir not so true of Inbound Bervice on eompetitiTtt business 
originating, for instance, in the West. The New Haven's or Boston A 
Maine's connections do get hold of a considerable amount of this traffic 
and send it in on New Haven or Boston A Maine rails to Boston, the 
carrying route here absorbing the switching charges of the Boston A 
Albany. 

* It win also be desirable to include, in the lease to the three roads 
jointly, the tracks leading from the Commonwealth Pier storage yard 
to Commonwealth Piers 5 and 6, and other piers to be constmeted in 
South Boston. Each railroad would then similarly control its service to 
and from the Commonwealth Pier group. 
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Boston, Boston and its southern suburbs. He would 
have bridges for teaming across Fort Point Channel^ 
to the business city. Whoever put up a loft building 
for light manufacturing and warehousing on the tracks 
at South Boston could, like Bush, offer from his ship- 
ping platform direct car-loading to destination, or 
direct loading into a car for a transfer x)oint of tiie 
carrying railroad. Most teaming of L.0 X. could be 
eliminated, as at the Bush Terminal If there were 
teaming, it would be to an adjacent freight station of 
one of the three roads.' One dray could carry freight 
for all three roads. The Boston rate would apply from 
the shipping platform of such a Boston Bush TerminaL 
Listead of having to float to all railroads, as Bush 
must, the South Boston terminal would have direct 
rail connection with one, the New Haven ; and this 
would keep the other roads rendering splendid service. 
Both for O.L. and L.O.L. shipments the man located 
at South Boston would have an unequaled situation. 

Fits into **Boom Boston" movement. The newest 
and one of the best things in Boston is the movement 
for the industrial development and expansion of tiie 
dty. In South Boston there would be an ideal field 
for beginning this development and expansion. What 
makes an industrial location t It is, primarily, near- 
ness to labor, nearness to the railroad freight stations, 
adequate connection with all railroads for carload 
shipments, moderate taxes. This development would 

iFort Pohit Channel separateB South Boston from Boston. It is 
elearly shown in the panorama view of the South Boston terminals; 
opposite page 86. 

*We ought also not to disregard the adrantage to Ck>mmonwealth 
Pier, and future piers at South Boston, of having within a stone's throw 
freight stations of each of the roads, to and from which to dray L.O.L. 
import and export freight. 
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be offered to land owned by the State itself. The 
State wonld prosper from the jnmp in land valnes 
brought abont by giving this dioice land a unique 
transportation situation. Here is no need for * * excess 
condenmation" olr any other means to get into public 
hands land which will profit from public improve- 
ments. The land is there, waiting to be used.^ 

CJj. between South Boston and various piers. The 
charges payable by an industry located ux)on the new 
South Boston tracks, in reaching, with carloads, 
expeditiously, the three sets of steamship piers, would 
be as follows : 

1. BlTWXEN FaOTOET AND SoUTH BOSTON PXKBS 

Switehing L # 

TiTMuiiTig or unloading L # 

To GoomuHifrealtliy for nae of pier .... OJ^ 

2. Between Factobt and Chaxlestown Pxbbs 

-Switehing • . h4 

Oarfloating OJS# 

To Boston A Maine, for switehing^ rniiA^iiiTig and 

use of pier 2. # 

8. Between Factobt and East Boston Piebs 

SwHeliing 1. # 

Oarfloating 0.1!^ 

To Boston A Albany, for switching, miloading and 

use of pier 2. # 

1 The Canton Land Company, which has property in a distant saborb 
of Baltimore, far down the Bay, has a snc cessful development similar 
to the one urged here. 'The Company operates its own industrial tracks 
and has arrangements for. interchange by switching with the Baltimore 
A Ohio and Pennsylyania, by earfloat with the Western Maryland. But 
it is a suburban location in no way comparable with that at South 
Boston. 
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Difficulty of having ocean terminals self -supporting. 
It is proper to point ont an incidental advantage to 
the State and its representatives, the Board of Port 
Directors, which will arise from the increased availa- 
bility of the State's iadnstrial area at Sonth Boston. 
There is no immediate prospect that port improve- 
ments in Boston will become self-supporting alone 
from charges that can be levied on carriers or goods 
involved in the traffic here interchanged. Thjis is due 
partiy to the competition of other ports and partiy to 
the policy, which the Boston railroads enforce at their 
piers, of making no charges on steamships using them. 

Area of State land at South Boston. The Port 
Directors are not dependent alone upon income from 
the piers they build and lease or operate. They own 
6,400,000 square feet of South Boston land with a value 
now of somewhere between $8,000,000 and $13,000,000. 
The most of the land lies unused, and the income from 
it is smalL If this land were availed of for industrial 
development, the income would be large. If the land 
were initially leased (on long term rentals, revised 
every thirty years) at merely 6% on the lower above 
estimated value, the annual return would be $480,000. 
It will not all be leased at once, but the rental value 
will be far above $8,000,000 when the land is neutral- 
ized and connected up with all transportation systems 
in Boston. An annual income of $480,000 would make 
up the deficit in the annual budget of the Port 
Directors, and would make the port improvements 
self-supporting, including interest and sinking fund 
on at least all future bonds to be issued. 

San Francisco port self-supporting from land 
rentals. A model for port financing is to be found 
in San Francisco, the best American example of a 
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publicly owned port At San Francisco the title to 
the shore line has remained vested in the State. For 
a considerable distance, the State has established a 
bnlkhead line ontside the original shore line and filled 
the area between the old and the new shores. This 
area is then divided into ^^seawall lots" which are 
leased to the highest bidder. This ^^ seawall reclama- 
tion" has recovered twenty-five acres^ from the sea, 
and these twenty-five acres returned to the State 
Harbor Board, in rentals, nearly $100,000 in revenue 
annually during the two year period ending July 1, 
1912.' All improvements in the port of San Francisco 
have always been made out of current revenue, and 
halted until current revenue was available, until in 
1909 a $9,000,000 bond issue was approved by the 
people of the State, interest and amortization payable 
out of harbor revenue. The port of San Francisco is 
self-supporting as a real estate and pier proposition 
jointiy. Does not the same way lie open to Boston t 

Total Ezpknditubis and Bbgxipts ov tbb San Frangzsoo Habbob 

boabd tbou 1806 to junx 80, 1912s 



$34^28,505 

Beceipts 84^12,320 

State land at East Boston also toiU help. Nor need 
the advantage of the carfloat belt service be limited 
alone to this South Boston land of the Commonwealth. 
It is proposed to create a great area of new land off 
Jeffries Point, East Boston, by filling the State-owned 

1 There are about 150 aeres at South Boston and the Commonwealth la 
reclaiming 20 aeres more in eonneetion with the eonstmction of the drj 
dock. 

s Secretary Merle of the San Frandseo State Board of Harbor 
CommissionerB, in the Padfle Marine Beyiew of Novemberi 1013. 

s 1012 Biennial Beport of the Harbor Board. 
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flats tiiere. No one thing will so help put that area 
into use and give it valne as adequate connection with 
the entire transportation system of Boston. . The 
South Boston industries will have direct connection 
with the New Haven and float to the Boston ft Maine 
and Boston & Albany. Industries on the land at East 
Boston can have direct connection with the Boston ft 
Albany, float to the Boston & Maine and the New 
Haven. At first, of course, the float service from East 
Boston could not be so frequent as that at Soutii 
Boston, where the industrial cars would be consolidated 
with a heavy movement between the New Haven rails 
and the Boston & Maine and Boston & Albany yards 
or piers, and between the New Haven yard or piers 
and the Boston & Maine and Boston & Albany rails. 

Harhor waters 05 belt line in New York, ^th the 
institution of these combined float-and-rail services of 
the Boston & Albany and Boston & Maine into South 
Boston, the ^^free waters'' of the harbor would take 
on a new significance. 

Boston has never known what the real meaning of 
'^a waterfront location" is. In a vague way it is 
realized that it is a good thing to be on the harbor. 
No one knows what it really means until he sees the 
use made of the New York harbor as an industrial 
and detour belt line. Nothing has so greatly con- 
tributed to the growth of New York as free lighter- 
age — ^free delivery anywhere within extensive lighter- 
age limits — ^forced upon the New York railroads by 
the competition of the old Erie Canal barges, which 
could equally well deliver anywhere on either side of 
the Hudson, East or Harlem rivers. This opened and 
has held open the opportunity for industrial develop- 
ment anywhere on the New Jersey, Staten Island, 
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Brooklyni Bronx and Manhattan shores, mthin 
lighterage limits in some places 26 miles apart 

Service afforded CJL. shippers. All a New York 
industry has had to do has been to build a wooden 
wharfy and, as often as it had a carload of freight to 
ship or receive, order any New York railroad to take 
or deliver that carload, by one of its lighters, at that 
wharf. The harbor waters were a belt lin^ and so 
they remain. Industries making and receiving car- 
load shipments are satisfied with snch waterfront 
locations. These heavy industries long ago deserted 
New York and its high land values for New Jersey 
and particularly Brooklyn, because of its good labor 
market 

Bush extends these advantages to L.CJj. However, 
the manufacturers and warehousers of high class 
goods that move in less-than-carload lots would not 
leave the dty. They needed to be adjacent to the 
freight stations of tiie railroads on the West Side 
waterfront, where each road daily loads a hundred 
cars of L.C.L. through to destination. Mr. Bush met 
the situation and is drawing even those people away 
from Manhattan. He has invited them to consolidate 
themselves in his huge loft buildings. That consoli- 
dates their L.C.L. shipments, all of which he handles 
for them. He is thus enabled to obtain the minimum 
of L.C.L. tonnage and to load many daily through 
cars to important interior points. In any case. Bush 
loads a daily straight car of L.O.L. to each New York 
railroad's transfer station on the Jersey waterfront 
or just inland from it These cars may be loaded by 
Bush up to twelve o'clock noon; by twelve o'clock 
night they have, at the transfer station, been put into 
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fhrongh ears to destination and are on their way to 
the interior. 

This is the essence of the Bnsh Terminal^ It was 
made possible by the policy of the New York railroads 
to float cars to Bush's float bridges free of charge, and 
deliver them alongside the loft building where he 
wanted them ; or rather, they pay Bush a comi>ensation 
reimbursing him for x)erforming this service with 
his own rolling and floating stock. The New York 
rate delivers the car alongside the manufacturer's 
shipping platform exactly as if he had his buildings 
in Jersey City. The iIGJj. manufacturer has no 
drayage expense or delays. He is, as it were, located 
in a joint freight station of all roads serving New York. 

Social significance of Bush Terminal. The success 
of Bush has brought the New York Dock Company 
and at least two other concerns to imitate him; the 
movement has only begun. We may expect to see the 
decentralization of high grade manufacturing and 
warehousing in Oreater New York, exactiy as we have 
seen the decentralization of the heavy industries. 
This will mean the removal of operations in dark and 
unsanitary quarters to commodious loft buildings. 
The heart of a city is no place for manual laborers to 
work. The land is too valuable. No one can afford 
to give them enough room. The interior city is the 
place for mercantile and financial business. But light- 
manufacturing industries are held here because of the 
impossibility of finding exterior situations accessible 
to labor, and with convenient freight stations of all 
railroads, which were all built to reach this central 
section and which thence diverge, so that an exterior 

1 DiBcnanon of tbe BqbIi Tenninal Companj'B Bitnation and opera- 
tionsy except aa pertaina to raO earrien, is purpoeely avoided. 
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situation is as a rule dependent npon connection with 
a single road. 

Same way open to Boston. Mr. Bush has shown ns 
how to give an exterior situation the transportation 
advantages of an interior one. There is reason to 
believe that the way can be paved at South Boston, 
not only for the settling of heavy industries, but for 
the gradual, voluntary removal of light-manufacturing 
from the congested area in Boston to the air and sun- 
light of roomy loft buildings in a situation that will 
have the advantages of both exterior and interior 
locations. The removal will be voluntary because 
nothing will be lost in transportation service or labor 
supply; much would be gained in ability to get more 
space for less money, in lower insurance, in avoidance 
of cartage. 

Carfloat belt serves aU purposes. The carfloat belt, 
designed as a waterfront belt, to improve and complete 
the connections between the railroads and ocean car- 
riers, would also be an interchange belt of considerable 
worth, and an industrial belt which may be utilized to 
great advantage for the industrial development of 
Boston. 

Public ownership of entire waterfront. It is now 
proper to point out how the waterfront of Boston, 
engaged in accommodating oversea lines, could be 
acquired and operated by the Commonwealth, possibly 
on a self-supporting basis and with no more burden 
upon the rail carriers than they now assume in the 
case of foreign traflSc handled over their own terminals. 
Plan G (on page 268) shows the present terminal 
situation at Boston, reinforced by the proposed new 
carfloating routes between South Boston and East 
Boston, South Boston and Charlestown. 
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aU piers and the equivalent of a beU 
The Commonwealth oonld purchase, at a fair 
valuation, the New Haven's piers at South Boston. 
The State's car storage yard, now being built on 
State land at South Boston, would be sufiBcient to serve 
all piers in the South Boston group. The Goipmon- 
wealth could purchase the East Boston piers of the 
Boston & Albany and the car storage yard serving 
those piers. The State could contract for running 
rights on the Grand Junction Bailroad between the 
Boston & Maine's East Somerville yard — ^where 
Boston & Maine and Boston & Albany intersect — and 
the storage yards of the East Boston piers. They 
could purchase Hoosac Docks and Mystic Wharf, and 
running rights between them and the East Somerville 
yard; also the storage trackage in that yard now 
engaged in handling foreign traffic 

Operation. The Commonwealth would then own the 
four export terminals of the port and a belt line con- 
necting each road with each of these terminals. An 
export car could be taken from any road and be set on 
any pier, or an empty car set from any road upon any 
pier, to handle import traffic. Cars would be taken 
from the Boston & Maine and Boston & Albany at East 
Somerville yard and delivered to Hoosac or Mystic 
via the tra(d:age on which running rights would have 
been acquired. Cars would be taken to East Boston 
via the Orand Junction. Cars for South Boston would 
be taken from the East Somerville storage tracks to 
the new float bridge at Mystic Wharf and floated to 
South Boston. Similarly, cars would be accepted from 
the New Haven at the South Boston storage yard of 
the State. The cars for South Boston piers would be 
switched in direct Those for East Boston would 
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be floated across. Those for Hoosac or Mystic would 
be floated to the Mystic Wharf float bridge and so 
delivered* 

Railroads finance Boston oversea terminals. It is 
freqnentiy said that piers at Boston are free. There 
is no sndi thing as free piers. Somebody pays for 
their constmction, maintenance and oi)eration!. As a 
resnlt of conditions already described, the steamship 
lines in Boston do not pay for the piers. The railroads 
do. If the switching of export and import freight and 
the operation of piers were to be x)erformed by the 
Commonwealth, the railroads could afford to pay the 
Commonwealth what the terminals now cost the roads 
in the shape of 

Interest on investment, depreciation and taxes. 

Maintenance. 

Operating costs. 

BaUroad^s terminal cost paid to Commonwealth. It 
should be possible to ascertain these total costs for 
each road for a period of years and divide into it the 
tonnage of exports and imports handled over the 
road's terminal dnring the period in question. The 
resnlt wonld be the contribution per ton which Boston 
railroads have found it worth while to make for the 
sake of maintaining in Boston oversea terminals for 
the steamship lines. There is no reason why the roads 
should not make the same contribution per ton 
towards the maintenance of water terminals owned 
and operated by the State. While no detailed flgures 
are at hand, indications are that oversea traffic now 
costs the Boston roads about 3^ -per 100 pounds, 60^ 
per ton for terminal handling. 
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Should make Staie-aumed waterfront self-eupport- 
ing. That is, it now costs the roads about 34 per 100 
pounds to make the oversea terminals of the port 
self-supporting. If these terminals were acquired by 
the State at a fair valuation, it would seem as if 3^ 
per 100 pounds paid by the railroads mi^^t make the 
terminals self-supporting, if managed by the State. 
The State would have lower fixed charges upon the 
investment, in that the State could get its money 2% 
cheaper than the railroads and would have no taxes 
to pay.^ But the State would certainly operate more 
expensively than the railroads and would render, in 
certain cases, more extensive and more expensive 
terminal services than the railroads now give. The 
3^ would surely be no more than enough. 

Experiment ehotdd be postponed. However, the 
venture is a large one, involving the expenditure of 
probably $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. It would require 
State operation on a scale unknown in any port in this 
country. It should not be undertaken unless it proves 
impracticable to have a terminal situation of sub- 
stantial fairness under present conditions of mixed 
ownership of the waterfront The larger part which 
the State-owned piers are playing in the oversea 
business of the port will give the Gonmionwealth 
opportunity to have increased weight in the shaping 
of terminal practices. 

1 TIm loM of taxes <m oranaft torminali of Boston railroadi would 
b« Boston's annual contribution to the cost of aequiriuig the waterfront 
for the poblie. 
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COMMONWEALTH PIER AS A JOINT 
PASSENGEB TERMINAL 

Of equal importance with the transfer of freight 
between land and water carriers is the provision made 
for the transfer of passengers. 

Why Boston must seek passengers. There are 
several reasons why Boston shonld pay particolar 
attention to this matter. Passengers are mnch more 
sensitive than freight to every inconvenience expe- 
rienced in transfer. Boston's advantage in its 
sitnation near Enrope is nentralized, so far as western 
freight is concerned, by the action of differential 
(lower) inland rates accorded to Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Newport News, Portiand, St John- and 
MontreaL The strongest effort must be made to 
provide steamship lines at Boston with passenger 
earnings to compensate them for the lower freight 
earnings which the inland differentials impose. 

The opportunity. E^nally, it is possible here, as 
X)erhaps nowhere else on the North Atlantic coast, to 
provide for direct interchange of passengers, at least 
steerage passengers, between cars and vessels. This, 
however, is not the method at present followed. At 
the present time, every Boston transatlantic pier 
handling a passenger steamer has its own layout, 
where immigrants may be examined and admitted to 
the country. If rejected or detained for farther 
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examination^ they are sent to the present inadeqnate 
detention station on the end of Long Wharf. If there 
are enongh admitted immigrants destined to points 
west of the Hndson Biver to jnstifjr making np a 
passenger train at the steamer pier, snoh a train is 
made np. However, it is not always that this oocors. 
Half the time the westbound immigrants, like those for 
New England, are carted to the railroad stations and 
there pat into their oars. Similarly, through trains 
are ran from the West to a steamer pier when there 
are enongh western third-class passengers sailing by 
a Boston steamer to justify a special train. This has 
occurred, however, only in connection with Christmas 
sailings, particularly those of the Cnnard line, for 
which trains of Scandinavian third-class passengers 
are ran from the Northwest Most third-class trav- 
elers destined for Boston sailings come into Boston 
passenger stations on the regolar Boston trains, and 
find their own way to the piers. 

Practice at EUis Island. It is instructive to compare 
this situation with that at New York. In New York 
no immigrants are examined at the steamer pier. 
Every steamship loads its immigrants into barges 
which carry them to Ellis Island, the United States 
Lnmigration Station. It is thus a joint immigration 
station for all lines. There are eight trunk lines 
operating west from Jersey City— the Pennsylvania, 
West Shore, Delaware, Laduiwanna & Western, 
Lehigh Valley, Erie, Ontario & Western, Baltimore 
& Ohio, Jersey GentraL Successively, each of these 
roads is assigned a day on which it has the trans- 
portation of all westbound immigrants from Ellis 
Island. As fast as a group of immigrants is exanuned 
and admitted, they are taken to the joint railroad 
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waiting room at Ellis Island^ where fhey exchange 
their railroad orders for railroad tickets. Then, as 
soon as a barge load of them has aocnmnlated, they 
are floated np to the Jersey City terminal of the road 
oftheday.^ By evening enongh immigrants have been 
brought to the Jersey railroad station to make np one 
or more direct immigrant trains. A daily special 
immigrant train to the West is made possiUe by the 
concentration npon that train of all westbonnd 
immigrants arriving in New York that day. 

Concentrated examination. This convenience and 
economy for railroad and steamship lines in the 
handling of immigrants is of conrse a by-prodnct of 
the establishment of the Lnmigration Station at Ellis 
Island; it is not the object which Ellis Island was 
designed to serve. EUis Island was bnilt in order to 
concentrate at one point the Government's handling 
of all New York immigrants. They are brought to 
the immigration ofBcers. The latter do not, as in 
Boston and Philadelphia, disperse themselves over 
all passenger steamship piers in the port and examine 
the immigrants where the vessels dock. 

It is realized that as the immigrant business of 
Philadelphia and Boston grows, it will be necessary 
to have an immigration station at each of these ports, 
where will be concentrated the examination and deten- 
tion of all immigrants. Snch stations are now slowly 
under way. The Ellis Island station consists of four 
parts — offices, examination quarters, detention quar- 
ters and hospital quarters. Hospital quarters are not 
planned for the Boston or Philadelphia stations, 

iThia barging from EUis Idand eosts fhe raHroftda an ayenge of 
10^ per pasBenger. It is fair to aasaine tbat the eoet to the steamahip 
companiee of barging pasBengera to the iaiand ia the aame. 
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whioh win oontinae to send oases of siokness to dty 
hospitals. 

The PkOadelphia station. At Philadelphia $100,000 
has been spent by the Oovemment in aeqniring a 
site for an immigration station. This snm bonght an 
estate, induding a honse, in Glonoester, N. J. The 
residenoe is nsed as an administration building. One 
hundred thousand dollars more has been spent on the 
construction of a detention station ; $100,000 more has 
gone to oonstruet a wharf which will contain exami- 
nation rooms for immigrants, who must all be barged 
there by the steamship companies. An appropriation 
of $55,000 is still unspent; $23,000 more has been 
asked of Congress. This $88,000 will suffice to shed 
the immigrant wharf. There is no present intention 
of applying for a government appropriation for the 
construction of a hospital In 1914 it seems likely that 
within two years the Philadelphia Immigrant Station 
will be in complete operation. It is many years since 
the first active steps were taken towards its building. 

The Boston station. In the meantime, no construc- 
tive step has been taken at Boston. For $30,000 a site 
was acquired at East Boston. Local interests were 
not satisfied with this location, so the Government was 
X)ersuaded to exchange it for another site, paying about 
$35,000 additional therefor. Plans were approved by 
the Treasury Department for the construction of an 
immigration station on the site chosen, on a total 
appropriation of $250,000 secured from Congress. It 
was then discovered that the appropriation was insuffi- 
cient to carry out the plans. Massachusetts congress- 
men have asked aa additional appropriation, bringing 
the total up to $375,000. Judging from the many 
years it took to get the new Philadelphia inunigration 
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quarters, whose completion is still probably two years 
away, viewing the method in which the rebuilding of 
the Boston Customs House has proceeded, and recalling 
the manner in which government contracts are usually 
carried out, it is not easy to imagine an early com- 
pletion of the needed Boston Lnmigration Station. 

Suggested station an Commonwealth Pier. It is 
here suggested that such an immigration station be 
fitted up for the United States Government on a part 
of the second floor of Commonwealth Pier.^ There are 
three second floor spaces — ^the second floors of the 
middle and of the two outer sheds. The second floor 
of the middle shed is connected by a viaduct with 
Summer Street, which crosses the South Boston freight 
yards at an elevation.' This middle shed has been 
fitted up with accommodations for the customs exami- 
nation of first- and second-class passengers, and with 
large examination rooms for the third-class passengers. 
These examination rooms are large enough to take 
oare of all immigrant passengers arriving in Boston. 

What a station consists of. The Boston Lnmigra- 
tion Station should consist of ofBce rooms, detention 
quarters and examination quarters. Whether now 
proposed by the Boston immigration authorities or 
not, centralized examination of all immigrants will be 
necessary as soon as the Boston immigrant movement 
advances materially beyond its present proportions. 
The Philadelphia station recognizes this necessity and 

1 Oommonwealtli Pier to 1^00 feet long and 400 feet wide. It is 
eoTered bj three two-etory eonerete ahede, so eonneeted as to form 
practieaDj one oontinaons shed. The loeation of Commonwealth Pier 
is shown on Plan B, page 256. 

sSmnmer Street crossing Sonth Boston at an elevation is seen in 
the panorama of Sonth Boston terminals, opposite page 36. 
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provides for it in its immigration station; the Boston 
station shonld do the same. Examination rooms 
already exist at Commonwealth Pier. It wonld be a 
simple matter to fit np offices and detention rooms on 
a part of the second floor of one of the onter sheds. 
The immigrants detained wonld pass from the exami- 
nation rooms directiy across a bridge^ to the detention 
station. The fact that the sheds are separate provides 
for complete isolation of detention quarters from the 
rest of the pier. No sick cases will ever be harbored 
in these detention quarters. It is well known that the 
third-class examination rooms are separated from the 
accommodations for first- and second-class passengers. 
The latter wonld have no cause to know that there was 
a detention station on one of the other sheds of the 
pier ; and not the slightest cause to fear it if they did 
know. Mtting up offices and detention quarters to 
please the immigration service would involve only the 
laying of floors and partitions, x)erhaps the provision 
of extra windows, and an extension of the present 
water and lighting connections and heating plant 
already serving the second floor of the middle shed. 

It was once proposed that an immigration station 
sbould be constructed for the Government on the 
second floor of the Leyland line Pier in the Boston ft 
Albany terminals at East Boston. The proposition 
failed because of the unwillingness of the Government 
to lease such quarters from a private railroad com- 
pany. No such difficulty would arise in devising a 
proper form of co-operation between the State of 
Massachusetts and the Federal Government 

Advantages of plan. There would be several desir- 

1 Cknmeeting the seeond stories of the three pier sheds. 
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able results of snoh an afrrangement The Government 
would be provided with roomy quarters, all on one 
floor, far more convenient to operate than quarters 
that can be constructed on the very narrow piece of 
land acquired at East Boston. The location at South 
Boston is one much more accessible to the immigration 
oflBcials. Within a few months these quarters at 
South Boston can be provided. The proposed immi- 
gration station should largely reduce the present heavy 
eipense entailed by a dispersed immigration service. 
The saving, instead of beginning five or ten years from 
now, could begin at once. The Port Directors would 
receive a substantial additional revenue from Common- 
Wealth Pier. The large space on present piers now 
occupied by this multiplicity of examination and 
waiting rooms would become available for freight or 
storage purposes. 

Convenience of location. Assuming that conditions 
existing before the war will be resumed when it is over, 
three of the principal immigrant lines in the port will 
then be berthed at Commonwealth Pier — ^the Hamburg- 
American, the White Star-Liverpool, and the White 
Star-Mediterranean services. No otiier one location 
for an immigrant station *will serve directiy so many 
arriving immigrants as a location on Commonwealth 
Pier. Consolidate there the immigrants from other 
lines and they are in the most accessible location in 
the port of Boston, both with regard to direct loading 
of immigrant trains for the West, and with regard to 
carting the immigrants to the Boston railroad stations. 
Lnmigrants destined for New England will continue 
to be so handled. The location chosen at East Boston 
is not one which can have direct railroad connection, 
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for it is east of the Boston, Severe Beaoh & Lynn 
Bailroad.^ 

Attractions for immigrants. From the Ck>nmion- 
wealth Pier the New England immigrants wonld be 
carted over the viadnct to Smnmer Street aifd so to 
Sonth or North Station. The westbound immigrants 
wonld descend the stairs to the train waiting on the 
first floor of the middle shed Thongh there irngbt not 
every day be enongh immigrants to form a western 
trfdn, one conld be made np very frequently, espedally 
in the summer months, when the tide of immigration 
is running heavy. The New Haven, Boston & Albany 
and Boston & Maine could alternate in running trains 
to the West This is what they have already been 
doing in the case of immigrants of the Hamburg- 
American line landing at Commonwealth Pier; each 
road has assigned to it every third boat, and, for that 
boat, runs a through train to the West 

Philadelphia's mistake. Philadelphia has made the 
great mistake of marooning its immigration station 
three miles down the Delaware Biver, on the New 
Jersey side. Lnmigrants must be barged down there 
and llien barged back again, in order to get to the 
railroad stations and be on tiieir way to the interior. 
The immigrant appreciates convenience just as any 
one else does. He writes back home of the comfort 
with which he is at Boston transferred from vessel to 
car. Later, when returning home for the winter, he 
sails from Boston. When he buys prepaid tickets for 
the family left on the other side, he buys them on a 
steamer sailing to Boston. No one thing can do more 
to interest steamship lines in this port than to make 

2 This road terminateB at grade at a ferry house to the east of the 
Boeton ft Albanj. See Flan B, page ,256. 
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it attractive to third-class travelers. The money 
in the North Atlantic trade is made in carrying 
immigrants. 

The pier a landing stage. There is at the enter end 
of Commonwealth Pier a berth 400 feet long, available 
for the nse of any steamship that may want to land its 
passengers there. All Boston transatlantic passenger 
lines not berthing at Commonwealth Pier shonld be 
invited to stop at this end berth for the honr necessary 
to land or take on passengers of all classes, and mails, 
in- and out-bonhd. The berth wonld thns serve as a 
nnion passenger station, or landing stage, such as the 
Prince's Landing Stage at Liverpool or the Landing 
Stage at Tillbury Docks, London, each nsed jointiy by 
all steamship lines. 

Advantages for steuMtship lines. There are reasons 
why the Boston lines not now using Commonwealth 
Pier might be ^ad to take advantage of such an offer. 
The bertii is so situated that it could be reached with 
ease and with no danger, involving only a slight change 
in the vessel's course, inward or outward. To stop 
there inbound would save the vessel the cost of barging 
or carting immigrants to the immigration station at 
Commonwealth Pier, and save the immigrants the 
inconvenience of being so transferred. The steamship 
line would have thrown open to it the splendid, acces- 
sible first- and second-class passenger accommodations 
of Commonwealth Pier. If all Boston lines will agree 
to use this as a passenger terminal, then, in the joint 
advertising which should be undertaken, the simplest 
directions can be issued for prospective travelers, for 
all would sail to or from Commonwealth Pier. A 
landing stage, such as this pier will be, would be an 
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attraction towards Boston whose effect would be 
countrywide. 

Practicability of plan. It does not seem imprac- 
ticable for even the Omiard boats to make the calL 
Inbonnd, these boats mnst torn at right an^^es before 
entering their berth at East Boston. It would seem 
to be little more difficult to make this turn after lying 
for an hour along the end of Commonwealth Pier than 
to make it upon entering directly from the sea. In the 
crowded waters of the Hudson Biver at New York, 
with its heavy currents, steamers of 10,000 to 11,000 
tons, like the ''Creole'' of the Southern Pacific's New 
Orleans service, and the ''Cristobal" of the Panama 
Canal Steamship Company, use different piers for 
inward and outward cargo. In either case the shift 
involves taking these vessels out into the Hudson 
Biver and towing them to the outward pier. The 
"Cristobal," 11,000 tons, discharges at Pier 52 and 
proceeds to Pier 67 to load. It would not seem an 
insuperable difficulty to move a vessel of any size 
across the quiet waters of Boston harbor. 

PuUman service to pier. Prior to the war the 
Hamburg-American line announced that when the 
number of passengers justified so doing it would run 
a Pullman from Chicago and one on the midnight train 
from New York, to be switched at Boston to Common- 
wealth Pier and connect with the Hamburg-American 
sailings. The Boston & Albany and New Haven roads 
are x)erf ectly willing to put on a Pullman either east- 
bound or westbound, at any time, if a minimum number 
of passengers present themselves. If all lines were 
using Commonwealth Pier it would be simple to 
arrange to have all first- and second-class passengers 
from New York or the West, sailing from Boston on 
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a single day, given the opportunity of using Pullmans 
run from New York and the West to the ship's side 
on that day. That is, there would be Port of Boston 
Pullmans run on the important sailing days of the 
year. It is not impossible that the plan would work 
so well that the steamship lines would arrange to have 
their sailings more frequently fall on the same day. 
Similarly westbound ; by wireless the first- and second- 
class passengers on all lines arriving on a given day 
could be notified of the opportunity of taking Pullmans 
for New York and the West at the ship's side. At the 
pier they would find awaiting them enough cars to 
accommodate them. These cars would be switched to 
South Station during the evening, and would be put 
into the Boston & Albany evening train for the West, 
or the New Haven's midnight train for New York. A 
first-class restaurant upon the pier would be necessary 
to the success of this plan, but one is sure to be pro* 
vided if the passenger business of the port is consoli- 
dated there, to serve travelers and their friends. 

Unique features of plan. The convenience of such 
arrangements can be understood by any one who has 
traveled abroiad and has debarked at Liverpool, 
Tillbury^ Southampton, Cuxhaven or Bremerhaven, 
directly into a train for the interior. The convenience 
would appeal particularly to elderly persons, women 
traveling alone or persons traveling with families. 
For aU these people, in addition to the comfort offered 
them, there would be the not inconsiderable saving of 
the cost of being transferred from railroad station 
to ship. Manhattan, located across the river from the 
railroads, can never have such facilities for contact 
between passenger car and ship. For first-and second- 
class travelers, this contact is now made in this country 
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only by the Canadian Padfio Railroad at Qnebeo, 
where Canadian Pacific trains, one of them a trans- 
continental, meet the ^'Empress'' steamers of the 
Canadian Pacific's Liverpool service.^ 



1 If a imiTemI use 1^ tha Boston linct of Oommonwwltli Plsr m a 
landiiig stogie earns to pass, it would probablj be neeessaiy to enlazge 
the present first- and seeond-elass pissenfsr aeeommodatioas on the 
seeond floor of the middle shed, ertendhig then to Indnde a small part 
of the seeond iloor of the outer shed not oeenpied hj the Immigration 
Station. The rest of this seeond iloor shoold be devoted to another 
pnipose. 

Commonwealth Pier is a terminal, not a pier in the ordinary sense 
of the word. After the war, there will be three transstlawtie lines 
discharging cargo npon it: the Hamborg-Ameriesn Line^ the White Star 
from liyerpool, the White Star from the Mediterranean. No terminal 
is complete withont a warehoose te store free or bonded goods which 
are not destined for ^"'"M^^fi^^ shipment inland. No other terminal is 
withont SQch a warehoose; both the Boston ft Albanj and Boston ft 
ICaine roads operate warehooses at East Boston and Oharlestown 
respeetiTelj;. 

The seeond storj of an enter shed of CommonwesKh Pier contains 
100,000 sqioare feet of iloor space; enoogh, if divided into bonded and 
free stores, to amplj care for warehoosed cargo of the three lines. The 
estobliBhment of saeh a free and bonded warehoose, caring for stored 
import freiglit, wonld be another step towards making the Pier self - 
s up porting, in addition to being a conTenience to the steamship lines 
and tiieir shippers. The East Boston warehouse of the Boston ft Albsnj 
is a separate building of permanent flreproof eoostmetion. Ito aceomto 
are kept sepa r ately, and it is charged with a loading and switching 
charge on all freight taken to it from the Boston ft Albany Piers. Yet 
it is fairly profitable. The warehouse on Commonwealth Pier would be 
instituted by merely putting up partitions in a fireproof building already 
constructed and supplied with water and lighting conneetions, and a 
heating plant capable of expansion. There will be no loading or switch- 
ing charge to absorb to get goods from the Pier to the warehouse; these 
goods would come up in frei^^t elerators already construeted, elerators 
whose prospective use otherwise would not be easy to describe. There- 
fore, the Commonwealth Pier warehouse would be a profitable thing. 
The Stato should not operate a warehouse, but should re-fit the spaee 
for such quarters and lease them for operation. The initial storage and 
profits of the business would be increased as more oversea piers are 
buOt at South Boston, the stored import freight from these piers to be 
switched over to the warehouse at Commonwealth 
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THE COASTWISE WATEEFBONT AT BOSTON 

Rail and coastwise carriers. In all fhis plan for a 
waterfront belt, provided by carfloat service, it wiU 
be noted that nothing has been said of co-ordinating 
the Boston railroads with the Boston coastwise lines 
that dock along Atlantic Avenue. This is perhaps the 
hardest operating problem that confronts Boston, and 
is one that urgently needs to be met 

Atlantic Avenue problem. The coastwise lines are 
worth more to New Elngland and Boston than the 
foreign lines. The coasters are the water carriers to 
domestic markets and their importance, comx>ared 
with foreign lines, is indicated by the relative impor- 
tance of domestic and foreign markets. The latter 
offer opportunities for great expansion and growth, 
but, for obvious reasons, foreign will never equal 
domestic trade. There is no more important problem 
than to improve the unsuitable conditions under which 
the domestic water carriers do business. At present 
it would be a physical impossibility for a new coast- 
wise line to be accommodated on Atlantic Avenue, or 
for a present line to double its services. Present 
services are carried on at high cost of handling freight 
or transferring it to railroads; and at great incon- 
venience to local shippers and consignees. 

Atlantic Avewue and the distributors. The Atlantic 
Avenue waterfront is served by the Union Freight 
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Bailroad, a belt line on the marginal street which, 
in the manner already described, connects with each 
railroad, receives its cars and sets them on any siding 
of the Union Freight for a uniform switch-charge of 
14 per 100 ponnds, 20^ per ton, minimum $3.00 per car. 
A large part of the Union Freight's business is to and 
from industrial or commercial sidings along its route. 
A concern located adjacent to such a siding can, by 
payment of 1^ per 100 pounds, in addition^ to the 
Boston rate, exchange carloads with any local or 
competitive point on or via any of the three railroad 
lines. This freight, if it had come in to the team tracks 
or freight house of any of the roads, would have had 
to be teamed to the Aflantic Avenue concern at a cost 
of at least 60^ per ton. 

The Atlantic Avenue wholesaler or commission 
merchant, therefore, has the advantage of an interior 
location in the heart of the jobbing district, the value 
of the situation being enhanced by a switching service 
which cuts the man's cartage bill in three. There can 
be no doubt that this condition greatly enhances the 
value of commercial situations along the Union 
Freight One of the largest items moved is provisions 
for the market dealers located back of Atlantic Avenue. 
The 20^ per ton switching charge has also drawn here 
many firms receiving or jobbing beer, pickles, oils, 
paints, and a hundred commodities distributed to the 
grocery, meat and other wholesalers in this district. 
These Atlantic Avenue distributors have not remained 
upon the land side of the waterfront street, but they 
have overflowed upon the piers themselves. 

Type of Atlcmtic Avenue piers. A peculiarity of 

1 The 1# of the Union Freight is not absorbed into local rates to or 
from Boston. 
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thd Atlantio Avenue piers is that many of them are so 
mde that they inidnde blocks of storage warehouses, 
with enGirding roadways, the pier sheds being inci- 
dental fringes to the entire pier. This construction 
can be explained historically. Such a pier was the 
terminal of the Boston merchant adventurer of 1800, 
who brought back, discharged and stored here tea, 
sUk, spices, ivory and all the rich treasure of the 
Indies. Or he brought here West Indian sugar to be 
manufactured into rum, which was shipped — among 
other places — ^to the west coast of Africa to exchange 
for slaves. 

A souvenir of early days. The merchant adventurer 
is gone. But there are reminders that he once existed. 
One is the frequent newspaper articles bemoaning the 
''good old times,'' when Boston merchants sailed all 
over the globe and Boston was a great maritime power. 
One is the continuance of West African taste for 
Boston rum, whose export to those parts still flour- 
ishes, moving from Boston to the west coast via 
transhipment at Liverpool. A third souvenir is the 
persistence of the type of pier mentioned. 

Inadeqtmcy of piers for shipping purposes. Job- 
bers, commission men and light manufacturing con- 
cerns have settled in the old warehouses or their 
successors. This has given these pier terminals a 
high value, greater than that of piers anywhere where 
commercual and industrial enterprises have been held 
off the waterfront In other ports they are usually 
so held off, on the ground that they can do their 
business on land, while ships must do theirs on the 
water. The original piers were of course built when 
ships were small, so slips between them were made 
narrow. Present piers are extensions of substan- 
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tiaUy thd lines of the old piers, so the water space 
between them is so narrow as to make it inoonvenient, 
sometimes impossible, to berth two ships at the same 
time at adjacent sides of adjacent piers. The narrow- 
ness of the slip similarly interferes with the movement 
of lighters to interchange between the coastwise 
steamers and the ocean steamers or railroad lighter- 
age sheds. The extreme irregolarity of these piers, 
which ran toward all points of the compass, creates 
angles and impasses which farther limit their ability 
to berth steamers. 

Iffnion Fr eight Railroad serving piers. Perhaps 
half the Atlantic Avenue piers have on them spars 
from the Union Freight In some cases these spars 
do not reach to the coastwise steamer's pier shed at 
the outer end of the pier, but only half way there, so 
that the freight must be drayed a short distance and 
rehandled into the car. Even in cases where a spur 
does come alongside a pier shed, it is a single trad:. 
Only a few cars can be set upon it 

Limitations to switching service. It is only between 
12 and 5 a.m. that the Union Freight makes connection 
with the New Haven at the South and the Boston & 
Maine at the North. All its cars for a steamship line 
are received at that time. If the Union Freight has 
for a coastwise line more cars than can be set along- 
side the pier shed at one time, half may be set and 
the other half stored in the Gas House Lot, a Union 
Freight storage property adjacent to North find 
Park, near North Station. When the coastwise line 
has finished unloading the first string of loaded cars, 
these as empties may be switched back to the storage 
lot, and the other loaded cars set for the steamer to 
unload. The Union Freight does not advertise to do 
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any switching by day. When it does perform move- 
ments like the above they are a detriment to teaming 
on Atlantic Avenne. They are similarly a detriment 
to aU teaming in the pier driveway on which the tracks 
are laid and over which the car mnst be switched. The 
mere standing of cars in these limited roadways is a 
linisance. 

Union Freight connects toith railroads only at night. 
Oars loaded at the coastwise piers today will not be 
switched to connection with a Boston road nntil an 
early hour tomorrow morning, and cannot do better 
than catch the evening freight trains of the Boston 
railroads, leaving tomorrow night. A car despatched 
for Boston on tonight's train from Worcester reaches 
here tomorrow morning, too late for the Union Freight 
switch. The car is not switched nntil tomorrow night, 
and not nntil day after tomorrow morning is it in 
position to be unloaded by the steamship line. The 
steamer line will probably order the car's contents 
drayed tomorrow mpming to the boat from the car 
at the freight station of the railroad. 

14 per 100 pounds, hut 30,000 pounds minimwn. 
Moreover, the charge of the Union Freight is 1^ per 
100 ponnds, minimnTn 30,000 ponnds; the minimnm 
charge is $3.00 per car. Suppose a carload of 6,000 
ponnds (enongb to make a fall car on any Boston 
road) is shipped to Boston in care of the Clyde line. 
It will cost $3.00 to have the Union Freight slowly 
switch the car, or 5^ per 100 ponnds. Moreover, after 
it arrives the steamship line mnst unload it It is far 
cheaper to order the carload drayed at 4^ per 100 
pounds, which sets the freight upon the pier. 

All these conditions impair the flexibility in the use 
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of fhe Uidon Frei^^t as a ooxmeetioii, and makae it 
inqpK)6sihIe for it to render satisfactory service in 
file interchange between Boston rail and coastwise 
carriers. 

Borne coastwise limes not reached bff Union Freight. 
Many of the coastwise lines have no Union Freight 
connection with their piers. If the rail-and-water 
routes they represent are to compete with all-rail 
routes, there must be rapid transfer between rail-and- 
water carriers at Boston. Therefore these water lines 
are put to the expense, in their tariffs, of providing for 
transfer by dray between railroad station and coast- 
wise pier, at a cost of rarely 3^, usually 4^ to 10^ per 
100 pounds (60^ to 80^ to $2.00 per ton). This cost is 
borne not only by L.G Jj. but by G JL frei^^t^ 

Large volume of teaming to and from railroads. 
Taking this interchange between rail and coastwise 
lines as a whole, and considering all railroads and all 
coastwise lines, L.G.L. always and GJj. package freight 
to a large extent are interchanged between the two 
carriers by dray, for the reasons given. The effect 
of this draying is to increase the cost of the transfer, 
limit the profits of the coastwise lines which have to 
absorb that cost, and decrease their radius of action 
in the interior. If the transfer is part of a combi- 
nation rate, instead of being absorbed, the burden falls 
on the shipper. 

Union Freight indispensable until substitute found. 
Yet, whatever are the limitations of the Union Freight, 
it cotdd by no means be dispensed with unless an 
e£Boient substitute were found for the work it does. 
It handles a large volume of carload freight for such 

1 Afl is recalled, theee terms mean carload and Usi-tkan'^arload. 
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important lines as the Clyde and the Savannah 
services.^ 

An efficient belt on Atlantic Avenue impossible. 
The coastwise lines daim that they must be situated 
along Atlantic Avenue, no matter what the cost Half 
their freight is local and not through water-and-rail 
f reighty from or beyond Boston. The coastwise car- 
riers feel they must be immediately adjacent to the 
shippers and receivers located directly on Atlantic 
Avenue, or within dose reach of it Within a few 
stones' throw of the Avenue are the wool receivers, 
the jobbers of woolen and cotton piece goods, groceries 
and hardware, and agendes of the manufacturers of 
fine machinery, stoves, furniture, eta What is no 
doubt desirable would be to provide these coastwise 
piers with a waterfront bdt, which would set cars 
from all railroads upon wide, newly arranged piers; 
which would be capable of operation day and night, and 
would afford between all railroads and all coastwise 
piers, at least for G.L. freight, the same rapid and 
flexible interdiange which can be arranged in the case 
of carriers in the foreign trade. 

Railroading cannot be extended on Avenue. The 
impossibility of anything of the sort along Atlantic 
Avenue is immediatdy apparent Atlantic Avenue is 
a marginal way for teaming. The elevated structure 
upon it is bad enough, the Union Frdght tracks are 
worse. It would not be wise to remove them, in view 
of the interests that have grown up dependent upon 
them. But there is no excuse for extending the use of 
these tracks. An advantage of the carfloat belt pro- 
posed is that (as has been seen) it would relieve the 

1 The Savaimali Line has siiiee 1914 moyed from Atlaatie Avenue to a 
pier at the Boston k Maine's Hoosae Doeks. 
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Union Freight of all railroad interchange bnsinesBy 
and 80 restrict its use. It will not be easy to devise 
any method of making a tolerable waterfront belt out 
of tracks along Atlantic Avenue, whether by running 
such tracks on the surf ace, above or below ground. 

Solid buildings east of marginal street. Boston 
proper has for a hundred years been growing at the 
expense of its waterfront Strip after strip has been 
filled in until the original outer end of ''Long Wharf'' 
is now located somewhere inland from Atlantic 
Avenue. The Boston Tea Party took place on what 
fiB now good dry^land, separated by several squares 
lixoxa the sea. Even when Atlantic Avenue was 
established as a marginal water street, the encroach- 
ments did not cease. People were allowed to go on 
building on the water side of Atlantic Avenue. There 
is a long deep row of buildings, several stories hi^ 
extending from Northern Avenue to Bowes Wharf, 
on the water side of Atlantic Avenue. On XTnion, 
Lewis, Commercial, Long, Central and India wharves 
are stone or brick blocks used for storage or manu- 
^facturing. Further north on the Avenue there is 
erected a huge cold storage plant, as well as the great 
power house of the Boston Elevated Railway Company 
and Lowney's candy factory. Some one either did not 
have the power, or did not exercise the power to keep 
industrial and commercial enterprises off the water- 
front, off the territory outside the marginal street 
If the power to prevent this in the future exists, it 
should be exercised; if it does not exist, it should be 
conferred upon the Port Directors. 

The heavy occupancy of the waterfront, east of 
Atlantic Avenue, by expensive permanent structures, 
makes it a financial impossibility to create a water- 
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front belt of the type described, or in any way work 
ont a nnified treataaent of this entire waterf rent, the 
most valnable and vital single pier frontage in the city.. 

Map of Atlantic Avenue situation. Plan D (oppo- 
site) shows the main features of the Atlantic Avenue 
situation. It gives the outlines of the coastwise piers 
and their names. Wooden sheds or buildings are also 
outlined. The cross-hatched sections represent stone 
or brick structures that would have to be removed in 
any reorganization of this district The tracks of the 
Union Freight BailroacLft re indicated. The ships of 
the various coastwise lines, drawn to scale, are also 
shown at their berths. Their situation is that of a 
Friday afternoon, in 1914. Where the in- or out-berth 
of a line is different from the one here occupied, such 
location is shown in dotted line. In the summer time 
when the passenger business of the northern coast- 
wise lines is running heavy, there are more boats in 
port than here shown. Only one boat of each service 
is shown to be in port 

8maU maritime use of Boston waterfront. The 
striking feature in the situation is the small maritime 
use made of the 1,400 feet of available frontage 
between Central Wharf and the north half of Lewis 
Wharf. In this entire area are berthed only three 
lines : the Clyde line, the Halifax line and the United 
Fruit, representing only four boats in per week and 
four boats out^ The reasons are obviously the narrow- 
ne|8jmd the angles of the slips, and the occupancy of 

1 The Maine Coast Steamship Oompanj with one sailing per week 
should be added to this list. Binee the map was made, the Merchants 
Jb Miners serriees have been removed to a pier of the New Haven road 
at Sonth Boston and the Savannah Line to a pier of the Boston Jk Maine 
at CharlestowxL 
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a seotion of the area by T Wharf and the fishing 
industry. T Wharf is to be abandoned and the fishmg 
industry is to remove to South Boston. Before a non- 
maritime use of T Wharf is decided upon, there is 
opportunity to begin a reorganization of this coast- 
wise frontage. This is the only area where modem 
long piers can be provided, partly because only here 
could a modification of the pierhead line reasonably be 
asked; partly because north of the slip of the South 
Ferry to East Boston are erected permanent buildings 
of the most expensive character,^ which make any 
reformation of this portion of the waterfront finan- 
cially impracticable. South of Long Wharf the water- 
front is well utilized for maritime purposes today. 

Manhattan and Boston waterfronts compared. 
Manhattan, being an island, has a far longer shore 
line than Boston, a peninsula of which only a stub end 
can be used to berth steamers. Boston needs a more 
intensive utilization than New York of the area in 
which it has contact with the sea. New York's utili- 
zation of its waterfront is, however, far more inten- 
sive. Plan E (opposite) shows the Boston section in 
question; alongside it is a typical 1,400 foot section 
of the Manhattan West Side waterfront, drawn to the 
same scale as the Boston section and so absolutely 
comparable. The New York 1,400 feet include Piers 
Nos. 34-39 inclusive, which are seen to berth six 
steamer lines, giving 12 sailings weekly. Pier 34 can 
at any time be taken for a coastwise service running 
three boats a week. Pier 39 can be similarly taken 
for a coastwise service with three weekly sailings. So 
the potential berthing capacity of the New York 

iThe power plant of tlie BoBton Elevated, for ixutanee, is asBeeeed 
for $8^06,000. 
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seotion is eight ooastwise lines with 18 sailixigs i)er 
week.^ This compares with four lines having five 
sailings, acoommodated on the same length of water- 
front in Boston. Yet the Boston area is one-third the 
entire coastwise waterfront available for berthing 
coastwise lines. The New York 1,400 feet represents 
4% of the length of the continnons row of long piers 
on the Hudson Biver (West Side) waterfront alone, 
from the Battery to 60th Street 

Boston^s commercial prevail over maritime interests. 
A consideration of the Boston section shows that it 
is bnilt to accommodate commercial and industrial 
concerns that can afford to pay high rentals for much 
land space, rather than for coastwise lines that can 
afford to pay only lower rentals for much water spaoe. 
The prindple seems to be : If there is, anywhere along 
the edge of the industrial area buUt out into the water, 
room for a pier shed and a slip wide enough for a 
steamer, then by all means accommodate that steamer. 
But no effort has been made to rearrange the piers 
to provide for enough water between them so that 
even the entire length of the pier fringes could be used 
to berth steamers. The competition between the land 
and water users of the frontage for this choice 
situation in the interior of the dty is an unequal one. 
It could have had but the single result that has come 
about: the elimination of the water lines except as 
incidental users. If the eliminaticm contest were one 



1 Oarfloats of the Lelii^ Val^y lie alongside Pier 84 and diediarge 
npon the pier, need as a local New Yoric frei|^ ahed. This alao 
is a legitimate transportation use of the waterfront and one in which 
Boston maj some daj take an interest These railroad piers are frei^t 
stations on the carfloat belt line which New York harbor waters repre- 
sent. Similarljy Pier 80 dailj receives 25 cars of freight of the Central 
Railroad of New Jenej, and loads 47 cars out. 
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of private concern only, it could be viewed without 
disturbance. Bnt the ontcome of a contest which, for 
the benefit of the Atlantic Avenne distributors and 
industries, creates a landsmen's monopoly of the only 
part of the city where public water carriers can berth 
or expand their terminals, or new public carriers can 
be accommodated — ^this is a matter not of private 
interest alone. 

The wharves included in the Boston section under 
discussion have an assessed valuation of $3,344,200. 
The high price that must be paid to regain coastwise 
water frontage in this city is the penalty that must be 
paid for the folly of Boston in allowing private 
interests to buUd across its highway to the sea. 

Elsewhere, waterfront is reserved for shipping. 
Nothing of the sort is allowed in New York, Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore. Yet New York has faced and 
solved the salhe problem which Boston now has. It 
originally owned all its waterfront, but between 1686 
and 1800 alienated most of it to private parties. The 
alarming use made of the frontage for other than 
maritime uses, exactly as now in Boston, is what 
determined the city in 1870 to set out to re-acquire the 
waterfront. Over $100,000,000 has been spent for this 
purpose. The Dock Department now owns 150 of the 
180 piers between 67th Street, North Biver, and 
Gorlear's Hoo^ East Biver, and has a part interest 
in other piers. New York is an example of the impor- 
tance a seaport attaches to the matter of guarding for 
water carriers its area of contact with the water. The 
sacrifice the port of Boston need make is small in 
comparison. 
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NEW COASTWISE PIEBS ON ATLANTIC 



AVENUE. LIOflTEBAGE 
OPEBATIONS 

No good beUUmem New Tark, BaUmmare or PhOa- 
ielpki a. With r^^aid to raflroad traflks on the eoMt- 
wiae pien. New Yorfc, Philadelphia and BaHifnuie are 
no brtter off than Boston. In Baltiniore there is no 
rail eonneetum with lif^ Street, on iHndi most of 
the eoastwiae steamerB dodL In Baltiniore the eoast- 
wise steamers nsoaHy can at the vaiioDS railroad piers 
with or for freig^ errfianged with those railroads. 
Where flie errfmnge is not large, as with the Western 
Ifar^and, tiie eoastwise steamer goes to its doA and 
lij^htars its errfmnge frei^^ So in New Yoifc, fliere 
is no railway eonneetion to the piers on West Street 
Manhattan, idiere tiie eoastwise steamers lie; tiiey 
lic^iter e ver y thin g to and from the fij^iterage sheds 
of New York railroads. In PUladdpliia, flieee eoast- 
wise vessels lie at tiie docks on Ddaware Avenne, tiie 
water street There are tracks on Ddaware Avenoe 
but tiiere are restrictions npon tiie operation of these 
tracks hy day, similar to the restrictions laid iqpon tiie 
Union Freig^l Some coastwise lines in Philadrfphia, 
sodi as tiie Clyde, have no connection with tiieee tracks 
and, in tiieir tarifh, provide for drayage between the 
piers and tiie railroad stations. 

The reason why. l%e fondamaital difficolty in all 
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cases is connected with the fact that the coastwise 
lines are far older than the railroads. The water gate 
of the seaport is the section aronnd which the business 
city grew and grew solidly. The railroads, built later, 
could never quite reach this central core. When the 
desirability arose of direct connection between the 
enclosed waterfront and the outlying railroad termini, 
it was no longer easy to make that connection. If the 
connection was made at all, it was at the expense of 
clogging the waterfront street with railroad tracks. 
The railroad ixacks interfere with the use of the street 
as a teaming way; the heavy teaming requires that 
restriction shall be placed upon the use of the tracks 
so laid. Railroad cars and drays have no business 
being operated on the same roadway. 

Lighterage necessary. The best thing to do is to 
recognize that physical connection between railroad 
car and the coastwise steamer is no longer practicable, 
when real service in transfer between the two is 
desired. The substitute for this direct connection 
between car and boat is lighterage. 

What lighterage is. Essentially, lighterage repre- 
sents a type of direct contact between car and boat. 
Under the ordinary form of such contact, goods are 
handled from ship to pier floor, thence to car, which is 
switched to the railroad yard. A lighter is a floating 
shed which is loaded with boat freight and switched 
(towed) in the harbor to a point alongside a railroad 
car. The method is perhaps slightly more expensive 
than by direct transfer between the two carriers, but 
it has great compensations. The system is best 
observed in New York, where lighterage is exclusively 
employed for carload exchange between railroad and 
steamer, both coastwise and oversea. 
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Lighterage increases capacity of pier. All Bofiton 
coastwise steamers have large proportions (usually 
half) of local freight inbound and local freight ont- 
bonnd.^ This freight must be brought to the pier, or 
taken from it, by drays. It requires a large space to 
receive, store and handle this local freight exchanged 
between steamer and local dray. The size of the pier 
must be considerably increased if part of the necessary 
space is pre-empted by depressed railroad tracks. 
The area of the pier shed must be increased if it must 
shelter rail freight en route to the boats. The 
capacity of the pier for handling local freight is 
greatly increased and this operation simplified if the 
transfer with railroads can be relegated to lighters 
which lie in the slip alongside the vessel and enable 
her to work cargo in and out on both sides at once. 
The Merchants & Miners has stated that at Baltimore, 
with half the floor space they have at Boston, they 
handle twice as much cargo. That is because, before 
they discharge local cargo, they go to the Pennsylvania 
and B. & O. piers and discharge through freight. The 
effect would be the same if the Baltimore boat were 
to lie at a coastwise pier and discharge all local freight 
on the pier, all through freight overside. Also this 
handling of cargo over both sides of the vessel 
shortens the time in which the ship can be loaded and 
unloaded. 

Here again is seen an application of the principle 
of floating past congestion, the congestion of Ihe water 
street and the whole crowded interior business city. 
Again the harbor waters are a belt line for use. A 

iThftt is, the freight of these steamen is half Boston freight and 
half interior freight carried b j the railroads. 
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plan will now be sketohed for the development of this 
lighterage system in Boston. 

Rearrangement of Atlantic Avenue waterfront. 
While the lighterage system to be outlined can be 
began nnder the present conditions of pier occupancy 
on Atlantic Avenue, the system cannot render its full 
service until there is a rearrangement of these piers. 
It is worth while to indicate the general type of 
rearrangement that should be made. Plan F, on this 
page, is a plan of two piers, to be located in the Lewis 
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Wharf-Central Wharf seotioiL The exact type of each 
pier would be determined by the prospeotiye user. 
The piers here sketohed are suitable for lines whioh 
are not heavy freight carriers and whose freight is 
largely local to Boston, such as the lines to Maine 
and the Maritime Provinces. They are also suitable 
for use as railroad pier stations, mentioned later. 
The piers are an attempt to arrange for the maTimum 
flow of traffic through the narrow gateway repre- 
sented by the Atlantic Avenue waterfront The high 
value of this water frontage recommends intensive use 
of it 

Piers and slips. The proposed piers are 1,000 feet 
long. This would make necessary a modification of 
the pierhead line at the location chosen. Approval for 
such modifications by the War Department should be 
given in the case of a necessary and far-reaching 
improvement This was evidenced when the Depart- 
ment granted New York and New Jersey their recent 
extension of pierhead lines. The extension in Boston 
would be at a point where the upper harbor is wide. 
There is a proposed slip 175 feet wide between adja- 
cent piers. This width of slip is sufficient to allow 
two large coastwise steamers to lie opposite each other, 
in the slip, each with lighters alongside — and yet 
leave room for other lighters to pass in or out from 
one end of the slip to another. The widest of the slips 
on the section of the New York waterfront already 
shown is 175 feet — ^the slip between Piers 37 and 38. 
In it ships opposite each other are constantly worked 
by lighters. Four steamship lines can be accom- 
modated at each of these proposed piers, each pier 
175 feet wide, and each carrying a fringe of sheds 50 
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feet wide, and having a depressed roadway in the 
center 75 feet wide. 

It is rare that two steamers of a line are in port at 
the same time. What is needed are two berths so that 
when a boat has finished disoharging she can move to 
a place where ont-cargo has been accnmnlating for 
her; bnt these berths may overlap. The positions of 
a steamer loading and discharging, respectively, are 
shown in Berth 1, Pier IL The vessel discharges her 
cargo on half of her pier shed and outward freight 
has been gathered on the other half. The typical 
Boston coastwise steamer is 250-300 feet long; the 
longest coastwise boat in port is 377 feet. There are 
12,500 square feet of pier shed for inward and the 
same area for outward cargo. 

Neutralieing tidal differences. The ranges of tides 
at Boston (average 9.5 feet) bring it about that, at low 
water, the lower loading ports of the steamer are 
considerably below level of the pier shed. The differ- 
ence is a considerable one for hand truckers to over- 
come. It is proposed to overcome this difference in 
level in a way already in use here. At frequent 
intervals along the edge of the pier shed adjustable 
ramps or drops are built, so as to be opi>osite each 
position of a loading ix)rt. A level stage is laid 
connecting the ix)rt and the ramp, and upon this stage 
the loaded hand truck moves. On striking the ramp 
it finds a common mechanical device, consisting of a 
narrow endless chain running up underneath the ramp 
on its right-hand side. The speed of the chain is that 
of a man walking. Through a slit in the ramp floor 
project, from the chain, steel fingers which engage the 
truck axle and carry it up to the pier floor. The 
practical effect is to nullify the difference in level. 
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without saorificmg anything in freedom of movement 
On the other half of the ramp a corresponding chain 
nms down; here the empty tracks descend. The 
movement of the chain is reversible. When loading 
a ship at low water, the loaded trucks descend, the 
empties ascend. 

Handling local cargo. The shed space is exclusively 
for local cargo ; all freight for or from railroads should 
go overside. Inside of the pier shed runs a 75-foot 
driveway, down to the end of the pier. This width is 
ample to allow teams to back up against opposite 
sheds for their entire length and yet leave room for 
other teams to pass and manoeuver between those 
standing. The depressed driveway brings the tail- 
board of the cart on a level with the shed floor, so 
there is no lifting of freight passed from one to the 
other. 

New piers and present layout. On Plan G, on next 
page, the four new coastwise piers are shown super- 
imposed upon the present ineffective layout between 
Lewis' and Long wharves inclusive, already shown 
on Plans D and E. It has been seen that the assessed 
valuation of the 1,400 feet of waterfront in question 
is $3,344,200. Assuming that it would cost $5,000,000 
to acquire the property and $750,000 each to construct 
the piers, they would cost, completed, $2,000,000 each. 
To get a 5% return on such an investment a rental 
of $100,000 from each pier would have to be earned^ 
or $25,000 for each berth. This is not an exorbitant 
rate for Boston, viewed in the light of rentals now 
paid by the coastwise lines for their berthing space. 

All of the berths except those on Pier I (northwest 
pier) and the southern half of Pier IV should be 
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assigned to coastwise lines.* This addition to the 
Atlantio Avenue pier accommodations wonld relieve 
the immediate pressure at that location. As necessity 
arises, tvo farther long piers cotdd be bnilt alongside 




those here proposed; namely, a fifth 1,000-foot pier 
substantially on the lines of Central Wharf, and a 
sixth pier of 600-700 feet on the lines of liidia Wharf. 
PieTs sketched suitable for light coastwise lines. 
It is realized that the qnarter-pier berths here men- 
tioned are not suitable for what might be caUed the 
major coastwise lines, the great freight carriers nm- 
ning south from Boston. These are: the Merchants 
& Miners services to Baltimore and the Yir^^a pyorts, 
the Clyde Line to Charleston and Jacksonville, the 

1 Piar I KBi lait of Pier IV an itmmi for railroad piar itstioiH, 
H VipUined laUr, 
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Ocean Steamship Company to Savannah, the Metro- 
politan line to New York. The Merchants & Miners 
services are to remove to Sonth Boston, to one of the 
New Haven's piers there. The Metropolitan line 
would need an entire side of such a pier as sketched, 
and would need a two-story shed to shelter the large 
volume of cotton that often passes over the wharf. 

Type of pier for heavy freight carriers. The Clyde 
and Ocean Companies^ would probably prefer each to 
occupy half of a 1,000-foot pier of different construc- 
tion; namely 100 feet wide and with 200-foot slips 
on either side. The floor of this shed would be 
continuous, without depressed roadway. The pier 
would then be operated as in New York. The boat 
discharging cotton would lie on one side of the pier 
and the cotton would be wheeled across the pier, used 
simply as a transfer platform, to lighters on the oppo- 
site side. The proportion of local Boston freight in 
the cargoes of these carriers is so small that they 
prefer an unobstructed transfer floor on which to 
truck and switch their northbound cotton into lighters, 
rather than a floor area broken by a roadway for the 
convenience of local patrons. 

Four proposed piers would relieve congestion. If 
four piers were buUt and utilized as here suggested, 
two and a half piers would be allotted to coastwise 
lines. All services of the Eastern Steamship Corpora- 
tion except the New York freight boat (Metropolitan 
line) could be accommodated on one pier of the type 
sketched in Plan F. On half of another such pier the 

I The Oeaan Steaxnahip Oompan/ of SaTasnali has ainee removed ita 
tenninal to a pier of the Boaton ft Maine at Gharleatown. Both it and 
the Merchanta ft Minen ware driven off the Atlantie Avenua water- 
front bj the eonditiona of eongeation here deaeribed. 
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Metropolitan line would berth. A fall pier of the 
l^ype just described — ^100 feet wide — ^wonld acoom- 
xnodate the Ocean and Clyde lines. The lyOOO-foot 
piers are really terminals. Though the details of 
their constmction and use cannot be prescribed with- 
out collaboration with their respective users, these 
terminals will serve to relocate in modem quarters 
the bulk of coastwise shipping in the poTt not already 
well provided for. 

Lighter positions. As to the lighterage system 
iself, applying to package freight.^ In Plan F, one 
or two covered lighters lie alongside the steamers and 
all railroad freight is trucked through the side ports 
into these lighters. One is shown opposite the inward 
boat at Berth 1, Pier IL Two could lie alongside, 
one at either end of the ship. A third could lie along 
tihe pier between the boat and the end of the slip as 
shown at Berth 1, Pier HL Freight for these along- 
pier lighters could be trucked out of the ship up a 
ramp to the pier, along its pier edge and down into 
the lighter. Another lighter position, along the end 
of the pier, is shown for Berth 2, Pier IL 

Weakness of the lighterage system. There are 
certain weaknesses in any lighterage system. It does 
not pay unless the lighters can be run fulL The unit 
is so large (50 to 500 tons) that it is a loss to tow it 
about imless it is fulL It is cheaper even to dray 
freight if the shipment is small ; the services of only 
small units, drays, are paid for. Under present 

1 This ezdndes from eoosideratioii eoane frd^^: primarilj hunbar, 
eotton, naTal storeB, daj in barrda. These eoane airtideB moye in ear- 
load lots and are handled on open lighters (sometimee with tarpaulins 
to protect the frei^t, as in the ease of cotton). Package frei^ often 
moyes in carload lots (wire^ domestics, P^per, shoes, ehaizs) bat is 
iisiialt7 not ireatherproof and is handled on roofed lifters. 
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oonditions it would be necessary to have separate 
lighters for each Boston railroad, for it would not pay 
to peddle a 300-ton lighter about, to say nothing of 
the loss of time and deterioration of transfer service 
involved in snch a proceeding. Bnt the tonnage for 
the Boston & Maine today might load two lighters full 
while the New Haven lighter might go away with 15 
tons. Tomorrow the case might be reversed. In 
either case the light-tonnage lighter wonld be a loss. 
Moreover, the system wonld not be flexible. Suppose 
that the Boston & Maine lighter were outside of the 
ship, next her forward-port. A number of shipments 
come out of her after-port destined to the Boston & 
Maine. The only thing to do is to deposit this freight 
on the pier and later rehandle it into the Boston & 
Maine lighter, or spot a special Boston & Maine 
lighter along the edge of the pier and handle the 
after-port freight over the pier and into this lighter. 
This second lighter will probably go light. 

It is to be noted that two sortings of the freight are 
necessary: one on the ship's deck or the pier, where 
the shipments are sorted and switched into lighters 
for various railroads ; one at each railroad lighterage 
shed, where these ^ame shipments must be sorted and 
switched into their cars for destination. These diffi- 
culties of light loading and lack of flexibility in the 
lighter system are obviously based on the large size 
of the transfer unit. The impossibility of meeting 
these difficulties is the reason why lighterage is not 
more extensively employed in the port. It is now 
availed of principally for the purpose of handling 
those shipments of lumber and cotton which move in 
full lighter loads to one railroad. 

Merchants <& Miners lighterage in Boston. A sue- 
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oessfiil experiment in lighterage of package freight 
has already been made by the Merchants & Miners 
Transportation Company^ applying only to their 
interchange with the Boston & Maine. Last snmmer 
they began lightering all freight, G.L. and L.G.L.y 
between their Norfolk, Baltimore and Philadelphia 
boats and the Boston & Maine's lighterage shed on 
Mystic Wharf. The Baltimore boat discharges Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday; the Norfolk boat 
Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday; the Philadelphia 
boat, Monday, Wednesday and Friday. The Balti- 
more boat loads Monday, Wednesday and Friday; 
the Norfolk boat, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday; 
the Philadelphia boat, Tuesday, Thursday and Satiu:- 
day. So there is at least one boat discharging and one 
loading practically continuously. Lighterage cars 
arrive on the night trains of the Boston & Maine and 
are set alongside the Mystic Wharf shed. They are 
unloaded by trucks which are wheeled across a wide 
platform and down into the lighters. As soon as a 
lighter is full, it is pulled out and taken alongside the 
loading boat. By noon all the Boston & Maine cars 
are unloaded and are spotted^ as empties, each empty 
being designated by the name of a Boston & Maine 
station for which at least 6,000 pounds (the carload 
weight in this instance) is daily furnished by the 
Merchants & Miners lighters. Lighters from the 
Merchants & Miners discharging boats are then 
brought alongside the shed. Shipments are trucked 
out of these full lighters and put into the spotted cars, 
which are to be pulled out and sent away on the night 
trains for destination. 

1 To spot a ear 18 to set it and ghre it a destmation so that L.OX. 
can be tracked into it and made into a eonsolidated carload. 
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Cars between Mystic and interior points. In fhe 
0486 of Boston & Maine stations which can daily 
snpply 4^000 pounds for the Merchants & Miners^ a 
direct car is loaded for Mystic Wharf, which is of 
conrse satisfactory. The only difficulty has to do with 
the necessary meUiod of routing L.GJL This method 
should be understood Few points beyond Portland 
can load a daily car for Mystic Wharf. It might be 
a week before some of these points could accumulate 
enough freight to make a direct car; this would be an 
intolerable delay for shipments from these points. 
However, each point can, load a daily car jointly for 
all points this side of Portland. So each of these 
small stations does load such a car to Portland 
Transfer. 

The transfer station. L.CX. for boat. Portland 
Transfer consists essentially of a covered platform, 
on one side of which lie the loaded cars that come in 
from the North and East, while on the other side are 
spotted the empties that are to be loaded for the 
South and West One of the spotted cars is for 
Mystic Wharf. The shipments from all points beyond 
Portland are sufficient to load a daily car for Mystic ; 
so these shipments reach Mystic only twenty-four 
hours later than if they had been put in the direct 
Boston merchandise car from point of origin, but 
probably five days earlier than if they had lain at the 
station of origin, waiting for the carload miuiTnum 
to accumulate for Mystic. This is the principle of the 
transfer station. The transfer stations outside of 
Boston, on the various radiating lines of the Boston 
& Maine are Ayer, Lowell, Lawrence, Portland and 
Salem (see Map n, following text). 

Each point between these transfers and Boston, 
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unless it had 4^000 poimds, would normally load L.O.L. 
for Mystic hack to the transfer at Lowell, Lawrence, 
etc To prevent this back hanl and a delay of twenty- 
four hours in the service from near-by Boston points, 
each such Boston & Maine local station is authorized 
to load to Mystic a daily direct car, ^^regardless-of- 
quantity.'' 

L.CJj. from boat. Similarly, with freight from the 
boat to interior points. The Merchants & Miners loads 
a daily direct car to all Boston & Maine points for 
which 6,000 pounds daily can be accumulated. When 
this is not possible, KO.L. to points beyond the trans- 
fers are loaded to the intermediate transfer station. 
There would be a bad deterioration of service to 
points near Boston if L.O.L. to those near-by points 
had to be loaded to the transfers and then ba^ again. 
So the Merchants & Miners absorbs the cost, averaging 
4^ per 100 pounds (more for bulky freight) of draying^ 
to the local Boston freight station L.O.L. shipments 
to such near-by points.' At the local station the ship- 
ments are consolidated with Boston merchandise, 
which is sufficient to load a daily direct car to all these 
near-by points on the Boston & Maine lines; the car 
is ready for delivery at destination next morning.' 

1 This is the method employed by other Boston eoaetwiee lines for aU 
L.CX. freight. 

s In the ease of freight to these points, the Boston A Maine does not 
allow the daily loading of a regardless-of -quantity ear to each station, 
as in the reverse direction. 

s In the same way, a daily Boston merchandise car is loaded, up to 
evening, at nearly aU Boston ft Maine points and is ready for deUvery 
alongside the Boston loeal station early next morning. 



CHAPTBB XX 
A UNION LIGHTEBAGE SYSTEM 

Extending lighterage to serve aU coastwise lines. 
Merchants & Miners lighterage service is good 
as far as it goes. Its advantages should be extended 
to apply to interchange between the Merchants & 
Miners and Boston & Albany and New Haven. The 
advantages of a nniversal lighterage interchange with 
all rail carriers shonld be similarly offered to all 
coastwise lines. It is proposed to effect this by the 
institation of a nnion or consolidated lighterage ser- 
vice, which wonld provide for th^ maximnm concen- 
tration of freight into fall lighter loads. Snch a 
service wonld remove the limitations inevitable in 
lighterage exchange between a single railroad and a 
single coastwise line. These limitations are: the 
necessity of sorting rail interchange freight — accord- 
ing to railroads — ^before it goes overside ; the sending 
of frequent light lighter loads; the impossibility of 
ronning straight cars between lighterage shed and 
smaller points beyond the transfers, and the conse- 
quent delay of twenty-four hours there. Under the 
system proposed, the draying of package freight, in 
any quantity, between any steamship line and any 
railroad, would be infrequent. 

Union Lighterage Station. The proposed system 
involves the construction of a Union Lighterage 
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Station for the Boston & Maine, Boston & Albany 
and New Haven. This station shonld be located where 
the three roads can be brought together; namely, on 
the Commonwealth Flats at South Boston. Boston 
& Maine and Boston & Albany ^^ Boston lighterage'' 
oars would be floated across along with the cars for 
South Boston industries, and for the proposed South 
Boston local stations of the roads. New Haven cars 
would be switched direct from the New Haven yard, 
past the South Boston storage yard of the Port 
Directors. The Lighterage Station should be located 
adjacent to the South Boston float bridges of the 
Boston & Albany and Boston & Maine, so that it would 
be a simple switch-back to set Boston Lighterage cars 
in the station. 

Its constnsction. The proposed Union Lighterage 
Station is shown on Plan H (next page). It consists 
of 14 depressed railroad tracks, 4 for the Boston & 
Albany, 4 for the New Haven and 6 for the Boston 
& Maine. Each track holds 10 cars, so that the 
Boston & Maine can set 60 cars at once, the New Haven 
and the Boston & Albany, 40 each. Every set of 4 
tracks is separated from the next 4 by a covered trans- 
fer platform 20 feet wide and of the height of the car 
floors. Each platform serves 4 tracks, 2 on either side, 
reaching a car on the second track in each case by 
trucking through the corresponding car on the first 
track. By opening car doors and setting short stages 
between the cars or between car and platform, 40 
cars are thus thrown open to a single transfer plat- 
form. The separate parallel platforms all lead to a 
concourse platform 30 feet wide, from which covered 
ramps (incline 1:3 at low water) lead to covered 
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floating platforms, always on a level with the lighters 
alongside. 

Bampa. On either side of each floating platform 
Hee a lij^ter whose three ports are open and oonnected 
with the floating platform hy short stages. The first 
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port of fhe lighter is directly opposite the foot of the 
ramp. The ramp is 15 feet wide. Near its center nm 
two chain elevators of the type already described. 
When loaded tracks are moving np^ these elevators 
assist them; the empty tracks move down on either 
nnobstracted side of the ramp. When the loads are 
moving down, the elevators are reversed to ran with 
them to check a too rapid descent; the empty tracks 
ascend on the onobstracted ramp sides. 

Operation. The method of operation woold be 
somewhat as follows. Every New England point of 
importance is instracted to load one or more daily 
Boston Lighterage cars, which contain all G JL and 
LGJi. package freight for interchange with all 
Boston coastwise carriers. By nine o'clock the New 
Haven, Boston & Albany and Boston & Maine cars, 
coming in on night trains from all New England, 
woald all be set in the Lighterage Station. The New 
Haven cars coald probably be in and unloading at 
seven, the Boston & Maine at eight o'clock. In any 
case, all doors are open and all cars are being onloaded 
at nine a.m. Lighters have been set in i)osition, each 
lighter being designated for a major Boston coastwise 
service. The hand-track men then proceed to anload 
the cars into the lighters, as is done at the ordinary 
transfer station. 

As the cars are pretty well onloaded it may tarn 
oat that there are, in distant cars, a namber of small 
shipments, no one of them large enoagh to load a 
hand track. Bather than come with a light track, the 
tracker is instracted to load them all on and drop all 
bat one on one of the spaces marked I^ H, HI, etc., 
on the concoarse platform. From there the smaU 
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individnfll shipnifints are diBtribated to their 
nation lighters. There are to be no li^^t loads for 
the longer troddng distances. 

BaUroad interchange L.CJj. Incidentally^ another 
class of freight shonld come in on these Boston 
lij^terage cars; that is, all KCJi. freight for inter- 
change between the roads shonld be pnt into the 
Boston lij^terage car of the station originating the 
shipment It will be noted that there is a 60-foot 
platform on either side of the entire track layont, 
labeled ^'Storage Shed." It is not intended that there 
shall be any storage at this transfer station, bnt the 
space is there for emergency and incidental nse. One 
incidental nse is to handle this railroad interchange 
of KO.L. During the afternoon certain New Haven 
cars, then empty, will be loaded out to local New 
Haven points. On the storage platform opposite the 
places where those empties will be are small spaces 
marked F (Fall Biver) and B (Brockton). All KG.K 
freight from Boston & Albany and Boston & Maine 
points for Broddx>n is dnring the morning taken out 
of the Boston & Albany and Boston & Maine cars and 
dropped on the space B. So with the spaces H (Hyde 
Park) and A (Attleboro). Li the afternoon when the 
cars are being loaded, these shipments are picked up 
and trucked into the adjacent New Haven cars, which 
go out on the New Haven night trains. The method 
is as rapid as the present method of transfer by dray 
across Boston and would not cost over 30fl per ton, 
compared with 80^ by dray at present In the same 
way the Boston & Maine spaces marked N (Nashua), 
P (Portland), S (Salem), L (Lawrence), are used to 
collect, during the morning, L.C.L. transfer freight 
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from Boston & Albany and New Haven cars. Boston 
& Albany spaces would also be designated, bnt there 
would not be so many of them; the Boston & Albany 
has not a large nmnber of importa^it local points not 
reached either by the New Haven or the Boston & 
Maine, or both (Worcester and Springfield). 

Moving the lighters. To return to the lighters. 
By twelve o'clock the cars are all unloaded and are 
spotted for destinations for outbound rail freight to 
be loaded from the lighters in the afternoon. The 
loaded lighters are pulled out of the lighter berths. 
In all cases where the lighter's parent boat is in port, 
the lighter is towed across to her and she loads from 
it during the afternoon. If the ship is not in port, 
or not yet ready to load, the lighter is set aside in 
the Lighterage Basin, soon to be described. Of course 
if, during the morning, a lighter should have been 
filled, it would have been pulled out and another set 
in its place. The loaded lighters are, during the noon 
hour, towed to their outward steamers. Their sailing 
hours are, as a rule, from three to five in the afternoon, 
and before the ship sails she will have taken aboard 
the railroad freight arriving on this, her final day in 
port With few exceptions, freight loaded at New 
England points up to this evening would catch 
tomorrow's boat. Better service in transfer cannot 
be given by drays. 

From lighter to car. The movement from ship to 
car is analogous to that already described. As soon 
as a ship ties up at her berth, two lighters come along- 
side her outer ports. During the noon hour the 
lighters that have been loading from the ships all 
morning are pulled out of the slips and taken to the 
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Lij^terage Station. If the ship has not finished dis- 
diarging railroad freight, another li^^ter is pot along- 
side her or at a lighter berth at the pier. The foil 
lighters are set alongside the floating platforms at the 
Station, and all three lighter iK>rts of each barge 
opened. Jn the meantime, the empty cars have been 
spotted for outward destinations. Hand-track men 
then transfer package freight from lighters to cars. 
Li the meantime, trockers will have proceeded to the 
space mariced L in the storage platform and will have 
placed into the Lyim car, Boston & Maine 10, all the 
L.G Jj. deposited in that space by truckers from Boston 
ft Albany and New Haven cars during the morning. 

Service from Lighterage Station to interior. By 
4 o'clock or 4: 30 the freight from the lighters will all 
be transferred into the cars, which will be sealed ui>. 
At 5 or 5: 30 Boston ft Maine and Boston & Albany 
cars will be pulled and consolidated upon carfloats 
along with the cars from South Boston industries, 
cars from the new South Boston local stations, cars 
of import freight from Commonwealth Pier. New 
Haven cars will be switched direct to their yard. The 
Boston Lighterage cars will be in the outward trains 
of all the roads the same night, and will be at the local 
freight stations or private sidings of the consignees 
all over New Elngland the following morning. That 
is, freight discharged from a coastwise steamer this 
morning is in the hands of the consignee tomorrow 
morning. 

Lightering L.CJj. for export. There is one other 
service that can be properly performed by the lighter- 
age Station. There is a large export movement of 
L.O.L. export freight from New England points via 
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Boston: shoes, maohinery, rubber goods, writing 
paper, fine tools, organs, eta Every New England 
point should be instmoted to load into the Boston 
Lighterage car all L.G.L. e^qport freight This IuOJj. 
export would be daily trucked out of the cars and 
to the spaces on the storage platform marked H 
(Hamburg-American), W (Warren), W. L. (White 
Star-Liverpool), W. M. (White Star-Mediterranean), 
G (Ounard), A (Allan), eta As this frei^^t might 
not be loaded out the same afternoon it would have 
to be protected by a railing, with frequent openings, 
which would shut the export L.G.L. oS from the rest 
of the layout On the sailing day of a Gunard liner, 
all the Ii.G.L. accumulated on the space marked G 
would be trucked to a steam lighter lying at one of the 
unoccupied lighter berths, and taken across to the 
Gunard steamer. 

Savings thereby. The diarge for this lightering 
should be 4.5^ per 100 pounds, which includes 1^ for 
handling from the Lighterage Station to the lighter, 
1^ half wharfage and 2.5^ for actual lighterage. At 
the present time KGJL export freight, from New 
England or beyond, moves into the local freight 
station of the Boston terminal road, in the Boston 
merchandise car. On arrival this freight is teamed 
by a forwarder from the local station to the pier at 
a cost, including wharfage, sometimes amounting to 
8^ per 100 pounds ($1.60 per ton). The average is 
6-7^ per 100 pounds. If the freight is of New England 
origin, this cartage charge is added to the Boston rate 
and is paid by the shipper. If the L.G.L. originates 
beyond the New England gateways of Boston rail- 
roads (Albany, Botterdam Junction, White Biver 
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Jimctiony etc.^), then the cartage is absorbed' by the 
railroad and not added to the flat Boston rate. The 
cartage is obvionsly borne by either the terminal rail 
carrier or the shipper, and one of them will be bene- 
fited if it is nearly cat in two. With the Lighterage 
Station in operation the shipper, if the charge is his 
to stand, would pay 3.5^ per 100 pounds pins half 
wharfage. At present he pays 4-5^ per 100 ponnds 
pins full wharfage. Similar is the saving for the rail 
carrier, if it is its duty to absorb the cost of transfer. 
Lightering L.CX. imports. With L.G.L. import 
freight the case is somewhat different Because of 
customs formalities, such freight might have to be 
unloaded on the pier instead of overside. Moreover, 
import L.G.L. does not usually move on through bills 
of lading but comes consigned to a local forwarder 
who clears the shipment, drays it to the local freight 
station of the Boston railroad^ and ships it inland. 
Where such L.C.L. does move on a through bill of 
lading, the Boston railroad often puts it into a car on 
the pier. The car would otherwise go west empty; 
the heavy loading is, as is well known, eastbound, and 
there is a large movement of empty westbound box 

1 Tli«0e gateways are indieated bj drdes on Map n, f ollowiiig text. 

s The reason for the abeorption of drayage on this frei^t is that it 
18 eompetitiye; it eonld eome by either the Boston ft Albany and con- 
neetioBS, or by the Boston ft Maine and connections. Boston ft Maine 
Tariff F.FJ)., LG.O. No. 877, eifeetiye January 12, 1912, has the follow- 
ing provision applying to the traffic in question (page 3) : "Bate to 
Boston win indnde drayage charge in Boston on leather and machinery 
of not exceeding five (5) cents per 100 lbs., minimum charge 75#, and 
on other commodities fonr (4) cents per 100 lbs., minimnm charge 75#, 
■to terminals of the Boston ft Albany Bailroad or New York, New Haven 
ft Hartford Bailroad, also wharfage charges of not exceeding three (8) 
cents per 100 lbs." These are the charges which the Boston ft Maine 
pays forwarders for handling this business. 
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ears. However, if a demand arose for such a serviee, 
a steam lighter eonld daily eall at steamer piers with 
import L.G Ji. and transfer it to the railroad ears at 
the Lighterage Station for 3.5^ per 100 pounds pins 
full wharfage. This wonld be 0.5^ to 1^ per 100 
ponnds cheaper than the present draying. 

Financing this lighterage. It is now necessary to 
provide for the financing of the lighterage system 
described. Who constructs it; who operates it; is it 
self-supporting t It is apparent that no railroad or 
coastwise line can be forced to use it. It must be 
shown that there is an inducement for each road and 
each steamer line to enter the system. If such induce- 
ment, in savings under present transfer costs, can be 
offered to the carriers to be served, and if at the same 
time the enterprise can be self-supporting, it will be 
proof of the essentially greater cheapness of lighter- 
age transfer. It will not be extraordinary if all these 
objects can be accomplished, for there are great 
opportunities for reducing cost by moving consoli- 
dated freight on full lighters, rather than handling 
it in parcels upon drays. 

The Union Lighterage Company. The Union 
Lighterage Station should be constructed by the 
Port Directors. They should also acquire the suitable 
covered lighters in i)ort and build as many others as 
will be necessary to handle the traffic in question; a 
sufficient number of tugs to handle this floating equip- 
ment is also to be provided. The operation of the 
Lighterage Station (the transfer of freight between 
lighters and railroad cars) should be done by the three 
railroads jointly. The operation of the floating equip- 
ment should either be in the hands of the Union 
Lighterage Company, in which all Boston coastwise 
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lines shonld join; or else conducted by fhe Port 
Directors. 

Lightering at 3^ per 100 pounds. The coastwise 
steamer wonld load the freight upon the lighter instead 
of on its pier. To load on the lighter direct from the 
side port is no more expensive than to load on the 
pier, and the pier is kept free of through freight The 
Lighterage Company should then transfer all package 
freight, C.L. and KC JL, for a flat charge of 3^ per 100 
pounds. Out of this 3^ per 100 pounds, or 60^ per 
ton, 25fl should be allowed to the railroads for handling 
freight between car and lighter. The net to the 
Lighterage Company, for mere floatage, is 35^ per ton. 

Lighterage costs elsewhere. An analysis of lighter- 
age costs under conditions more difficult than those 
in Boston shows that this 35^ should be sufficient to 
make self-supporting both floating equipment and 
Lighterage Station. In one of the largest North 
Atiantic ports a lighterage company handles all the 
miscellaneous lightered freight of a railroad for 30^ 
per ton (L5^ per 100 pounds). The railroad puts the 
freight to the string-piece of the pier; the lighter 
company takes it into the lighter and stows it, at a 
cost to the lighter company of not less than lOfl per 
ton. This leaves a net of 20fl for floating operations, 
interest and depreciation on investment (the company 
pays a dividend). 

3^ should also make Lighterage Station self-sup- 
porting. This company tows in a harbor where there 
is a heavy current ; here, there is littie. Its distances 
average twice that between Atiantic Avenue and the 
proposed South Boston Union Lighterage Station. 
Its lighters are not run so full in both directions as 
those of the Boston Union Lighterage Company would 
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be. As it serves largely steamers in the foreign trade, 
its lighters mnst often wait for the foreign vessel to 
arrive, and so have nnprofitable, unemployed periods, 
snch as the regular Boston service wonld seldom 
experience.^ But assnme that 20^ mnst be allowed to 
cover operation and depredation of Boston floating 
equipment, 35 — 20 = 15^ per ton profit to apply to 
interest on the Union Lighterage Station. If the 
annual traffic were 333,000 tons, it would give a return 
of $50,000, or 5% on $1,000,000. 

Advantage to coasttoise Knes. The coastwise 
carriers would see their piers entirely unburdened of 
through package freight, and, instead of a cartage 
charge of 4 to 10^ per 100 i)ounds,' would pay 3^ per 
100 pounds lighterage. The water carriers which can 
now use the Union Freight do it at a cost of not under 
40^ per ton, even for full cars of 30,000 pounds: 20^ 
per ton for loading to or from the cars and 20^ per 
ton Union Freight switching. The initial lighterage 
charge would be 20^ per ton higher than this. But the 
removal of the Union Freight from the pier driveway 
and of all through freight from the pier floor, and the 
savings effected on all KG.K and all C.L. now drayed, 
would more than compensate for the difference. Li 
the case of most rail-and-water shipments, the water 
carrier stands the cost of transfer to or from the rail 
carrier. In cases where rates are made on a combi- 
nation basis, being the Boston water rate plus transfer 

1 The eharges and eosts for lightering 1^ a oompanj operating in a 
eeeond North Atlantie port work out to the same reenlti here given. 

siO# for hoQsehold goods, ioe eream freesera, chairs and other 
hvSky articles. On most goods the charge is 44; the average wonld be 
between 4r64» 
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phis the rail rate, the shipper stands the cost of 
transfer and would be the one to benefit when that 
cost is rednced 

To the railroads. The railroads. What advantage 
is there to the Boston ft Maine and Boston ft Albany 
to float Boston Lighterage cars dear across to Sonth 
Boston f 

Boston c0 Maine. It will cost the Boston ft Maine 
no more to pnsh its cars with lighter freight aboard 
a transfer float at Mystic than it wonld to driU and 
set those same cars alongside its present Mystic 
Wharf shed, used for interchange with the lighters 
of the Merchants ft Miners. The extra cost for the 
Boston ft Maine begins when the cars are on the float. 
It has been seen that 0.5^ per 100 pounds (10^ per ton 
or $1.50 per car) is a liberal allowance for floatage to 
the South Boston float bridges. Allow another liberal 
10^ per ton, $1.50 per car, for the simple switch-back 
which puUs the cars off the float and sets them in the 
lighterage shed. Freight then costs the Boston & 
Maine 20^ per ton more in a car alongside the shed 
in South Boston than it would have cost in a car along- 
side the shed at Mystic. But at Mystic the Boston ft 
Maine must stand the cost of unloading its car; at 
South Boston it is paid 25^ per ton for so doing. The 
cost of floating is offsel 

The result is that the Boston ft Maine is free to use 
for other purposes the valuable land now occupied 
by its Mystic Wharf shed, accommodating lightered 
package freight for the Merchants ft Miners. The 
space in the local Boston ft Maine freight sheds now 
taken by L.C.L. drayed to steamship lines is relieved 
and left free for local shippers. The present Boston 
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& Maine service to Mystic Wharf, introdnced to serve 
the Merchants ft liters alone and relieve the local 
Boston freight stations of the Boston ft Maine, is 
extended to indnde all coastwise lines and to farther 
relieve these local stations. The tonnage in the present 
Merchants ft Miners lighterage cars would be more 
than donbled. The Boston ft Maine wonld gain a space 
for handling local Boston freight — a space which is 
equal to that now occupied by the coastwise tonnage 
now using the local freight stations. The Boston ft 
Maine would also be relieved of the night work of 
switching coastwise cars in interchange with the Union 
Freight 

Boston (B Albany. Similarly, it will cost the Boston 
ft Albany 20^ per ton more to lay its freight down in 
cars in the South Boston lighterage shed than it would 
to set these cars in its East Boston local station, 
perhaps 30^ per ton more than it would cost to set the 
car at Kneeland Street At Kneeland Street or East 
Boston the road would have to unload the package 
freight car. At South Boston it is paid 25^ per ton 
for so doing. The Boston ft Albany is very much 
congested at Kneeland Street Expansion is impos- 
sible unless by some such device as building a second 
story to the freight shed, and running cars up there 
on a ramp. The running of a Boston Lighterage car 
from each important Boston ft Albany point would 
relieve the Kneeland Street station of coastwise C.L. 
and KCL. package freight, and by so much increase 
its capacity to handle the highly competitive local 
Boston business. The Boston ft Albany would have 
the same advantages detailed in the case of the Boston 
ft Maine. 
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New Haven. The New Haven. It will cost the New 
Haven least of all to set its cars in the Union lighter- 
age Station, probably no more, certainly not over 10^ 
per ton ($1.50 per car) more, than to set them along- 
side its South Boston frei^t shed where it must 
unload theuL It would be paid 25^ per ton for 
unloading them at the Lighterage Station. The run- 
ning of direct Boston lighterage cars from its prin- 
cipal stations would relieve its local freight stations 
and cheapen its cost of transferring inter-railroad 
L.CJL f reighty exactly as in the case of the Boston & 
Maine, already detailed. The New Haven would, most 
of all, be relieved by being freed from the expensive 
night switch across the South Station passenger yard, 
interchanging coastwise cars with the Union Freight. 

New Haven's present lighterage cars. Just as the 
Boston ft Maine is accustomed to running Boston 
Lighterage cars to connect with the Merchants ft 
Miners services at Boston, so the New Haven runs a 
set of cars to connect with the Merchants ft lifiners 
services to the South from Fox Point, Providence. 
The New Haven service to Fox Point, which is a 
model for the one it should supply Boston, is worth 
describing. Direct ^'regardless-of -quantity'' cars are 
daily loaded for Fox Point (Merchants ft Miners) 
from: 

Lowell Mansfield Transfer 

Brockton Pawtucket 

Putnam GampeUo 

Woonsocket Marlboro 

Middleboro Transfer Worcester 

Fitchburg Taunton 

Montello 
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Also direct cars are made, ''regardless-of-qnan- 
tity/' from the foUoTnng Boston ft Maine points: 

Manchester, N. H. Lowell 

Gardner Worcester 

Nashua 



Any other points on the New Haven with a TniniTnnni 
of 6,000 pounds (near-by points, 4,000) also loads a 
direct car. ''Way cars'' are daily run to Fox Point 
for the Merchants ft Miners steamers, gathering ship- 
ments at all stations between the following points : 

Charles Biyer, Mass^ to North Belliughajfn 
Morrils^ Mass., to North Attleboro 
Lonsdale, B. L, to Philipsdale 
IGUbury, Mass., to MillviUe 

Northbound service. Northbound. Direct'' regard- 
less-of-quantity'' cars are loaded at the Merchants 
ft Miners dock at Fox Point for : 

Ayer Transf er, Boston ft Maine 

Woonsoeket 

Warren 



Direct cars to other New Haven points are made 
whenever a minimum of 6,000 pounds, destined to one 
station, presents itself. "Way cars'' are made up at 
the dodk with shipments for all stations between the 
following points : 

Franklin, Mass., and Idford, Mass. 
North AttleborOy Mass., and Morrils, Mass. 
Aflhton, B. L, and Manville, B. L 
Blacbtone^ Mass., and Mmbury, Mass. 
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AH other L.C Jj. is loaded to Providenoe Transfer and 
there consolidated with other freight into through oars 
to destination. 

Corresponding service for Boston. No one wonld 
want a better or more carefnlly calonlated servioe than 
this. The New Haven conld run its '^ Boston lighter- 
age" way cars and direct cars fuller than the Fox 
Point cars now run, because the Boston cars would 
have freight for all coastwise lines, including the 
Merchants ft Miners, whereas the Fox Point cars carry 
Merchants ft Miners freight alone. 

Diagram iUustrating service. The diagram on next 
page (Plan I) shows in a graphic way the function 
which would be performed jointly by the proposed 
lighterage system, the Union Lighterage Station, and 
Boston Lighterage cars on the three railroads. 

Coarse coasting freight. It will have been noted 
that up to this time no provision has been made for 
handling the coarse freight that makes up the bulk 
of northbound coastwise cargoes. There is plenty of 
L.C.L. and C.L. package freight moving north, such 
as domestics, wool, cottolene, Baltimore canned goods 
in season, etc But the greater part of these cargoes 
consists of cotton in bales, rough lumber, pig iron and 
naval stores. 

Not needed for Lighterage Station. These articles 
are not needed or wanted in the Lighter Station as 
described. They are not needed because they always 
move in full car lots, and so are not useful to consoli- 
date into the direct merchandise cars necessary to 
insure an efficient water-and-rail service. Lighters 
with these coarse articles are not wanted alongside 
the package freight lighters, because the large open 
lighter with 800 bales of cotton aboard would spend 
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too long a time at the floating platform discharging. 
IViiok loads of long pieces of lumber, wheeling slowly 
aoroBS the concourse platform, would be a nuisance. 
These -articles, which generally move on open lighters 
and are handled by the lighter's tackle, are beat loaded 
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direct into a railroad car alongside which the lighter 
lies, without any hand-tmoking whatever. Finally, it 
would be no advantage or saving to the coastwise 
steamers to have these commodities taken to the 
lighter station, for such a movement cannot aid the 
steamers in consolidating full lighters; this stuff 
moves in a type of lighter of its own, and package 
freight, which needs a roof over it during transfer, 
cannot be consolidated with anything on an open 
lighter. Besides, where there is any transfer of this 
traffic, it usually amounts to at least a foil lighter load 
and needs no consolidation with anything else. 

But could he provided for. The railroad companies 
may prefer to take this traffic at their own terminals, 
as at present. However, if they desire, the Port 
Directors could construct facilities for such transfer 
adjacent to the lighterage Station at South Boston. 
The arrangement of a unit of the Union Lighterage 
Station for handling such coarse freight between 
lighters and the cars of one of the railroads is shown 
on Plan Jl, on this page. 
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Nothing revolutionary in Lighterage Station. The 
Lighterage Station proposed contains no new elements 
in terminal operation. It is merely an adaptation of 
methods and installations already in sncoessfnl opera- 
tion here or elsewhere, the whole being shaped to meet 
the particular situation in hand. Even the proposition 
of shipping consolidated cars of luCL. for lighterage 
to foreign steamers is not new. It is in force at 
Hamburg. Forwarders— oonsolidating L.C.L. into 
cars for export, for instance — are encouraged by the 
State Bailways in Germany far more than by the 
private railroads in this country. In Germany there 
is a special low dass tariffs for 5-ton carloads, and a 
lower one for 10-ton carloads, of this consolidated 
KCL. As is well known, every pound of such a 
consolidated car-lot in United States Official Classi- 
fication Territory pays the C.L. rate of the highest 
dass article in the car. 

In Hamburg harbor there is a lighterage station 
for this particular business, similar in operation to 
the one here proposed. The Lighterage Station there 
is erected by the railroad. Each large forwarding 
firm rents space therein, and several times a week 
sends a consolidated car from Berlin, one from 
Dresden, one from Munich, etc At the Station the 
shipments in the arriving cars are sorted out for the 
Hamburg-American New York line, Hamburg-Sonth 
American Biver Plate line, German East Africa line, 

1 AUgemehie WagenladnngsUaflse. ItB eoimterpart in this eonntrj 
is the eorresponding tariff established by the Tens Bailroad Commissioii 
for intra-state shipments^ to encourage the derelopment of forwarders 
eonsolidatiiig L.CX. from the steamers at Ckdveston for distribation 
into the interior. This was considered in the Traffic Section of this 
booh. 
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eta Shortly before the sailing of a Hambnrg-Ameri- 
can liner for New York, a Hambnrg-American lighter 
oomes to the Station and takes aboard all the KCJj. 
that has aocnmnlated since the last boat sailed 

Whole layout at South Boston. Plan M, opposite 
this page, shows the entire layont at Sonth Boston, as 
proposed in this section. A relocation of the Metro- 
politan Coal Company and other lessees of the State's 
waterfront east of the Fish Pier will be necessary, 
probably on the new Beserved Channel The Union 
Lighterage Station and the Sonth Boston float bridges 
of the Boston ft Maine and the Boston & Albany are 
shown in the angle formed by the present bulkhead 
wall and the bnlkhead now being bmlt to enclose the 
Dry Dock. The basin where lighters and carfloats lie 
is protected jointly by two structures. One is the 
extension of the northerly bulkhead building bounding 
the Lighterage Station. One is a breakwater built out 
perpendicularly from the Dry Dock bulkhead. These 
two structures would allow carfloats and barges to lie 
quietly at the bridges and platforms while they are 
being operated. The turning basin provided is ample. 
Along the Dry Dock bulkhead, inside the basin, waiting 
lighters and tugs can lie. 

From the Lighterage Station, tracks are seen leading 
to the State's South Boston Storage Yard. Detour 
tracks lead past this yard to the proposed new South 
Boston stations of the Boston & Albany and Boston 
& Maine. It will be remembered that it is proposed 
that the entire South Boston trackage of the State is 
to be operated by the three railroads as a joint 
terminal The tracks on Commonwealth Pier should 
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be inolnded; also those on the Fish Pier. From the 
storage yard, tracks would be biult to industries on 
Commonwealth land north and south of Summer 
Street, these tracks similarly operated jointly by the 
three Boston railroads. 



CHAPTER XXI 
EAILBOAD PIEB STATIONS IN BOSTON 

Carfloat belt and local Boston freight stations. 
The work of the carfloat belt is not jet done. Its 
ability has been demonstrated to provide for inter- 
change of both C.L. and KC.L. freight between water 
and rail carriers, and between the rail carriers them- 
selves. It can do more. It can be nsed to improve 
the present rigid system of local freight stations in 
Boston, a system involving long draying distances 
for shippers and consignees, and involving the con- 
gestion — affecting both railroads and patrons— which 
comes from having a too great centralization of the 
facilities for handling C.K and KC.L. package freight 

Present dispersed facilities. The dixdes indicating 
freight stations on Plan M, opposite page 358, show 
the present location of the freight facilities of Boston 
proper. It is observed that the New Haven freight 
honses are all in Sonth Boston. 

The Boston ft Maine freight honses are all in 
Gharlestown excepting for the Minot Street Station 
of the old Boston & Lowell,^ jnst on the Boston side 
of a bridge to East Cambridge; and the Warren 
Bridge freight honses of the Fitchbnrg Railroad,* 
located partly on piles driven in the Charles Biver 
and partly on the Charlestown side of a bridge 

1 Present Southern Divieion of the Boston & Maine. 
> Present Fitchbnrg Division of the Boston & Maine. 
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from Boston. The other terminal members of the 
Boston ft Maine are the old Eastern Sailroad and 
the old Boston ft Maine/ having their freight houses 
on Bntherford Avenue, well in the interior of 
Charlestown. 

The Boston ft Albany has its freight house at Knee- 
land Street, to the west of South Station. 

Resultant cross4oum draying. The shipper or 
consignee located in the north end of the city must 
dray his freight L5 to 2 miles across town to or from 
the Boston & Albany Kneeland Street Station or the 
South Boston Station of the New Haven. A shipper 
or consignee in the south end of the city must dray 
his freight L5 miles to or from the Warren Bridge or 
Minot Street Station of the Boston ft Maine, probably 
3 miles to reach the Butherford Avenue freight 
houses. The annual cost of this cross-town draying 
is very high. The operation can be observed any 
afternoon, when the north-south streets are dogged 
with teams. Between 1-4 in the afternoon nearly all 
these teams arrive at the freight station at once. All 
want to deliver their stuff that afternoon and have 
it go out on the evening freights. The congestion 
between 2-5 pjn. at the limited receiving spaces of 
these Boston freight stations is very considerable. 

This local freight is drayed through the center of 
Boston, up one hill and down another. Atlantic 
Avenue, originally built as a marginal street for team- 
ing, is so full of street cars, switching engines, pillars 
of the structure of the Boston Elevated, and ruts 
along the tracks of the Union Freight that the street 
is little used for cross-town draying. Its width of 80 

lAt preeent jolntlj forming the PorUand DiTisum of the Boston A 
Maine BaUroad. 
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feet would no more tlian suffiee for flds tMmhig if 
fibere were no obstmetioiis on the street New York's 
West Street, its marginal waj^ is 200 feet wide. 

Ladk of competitum. A seeond effect d fids ngti 
layout of freij^ stations is tiiat, on eonq[Wftitive 
freij^ ct the noiili end of the town, the Boston ft 
Albany and New Haven are at a disadvantage. The 
North Ender may have to dray his ^W^Dimantie freij^ 
to Sooth Boston and his I«kDow freij^ to Kneeland 
Street, hot he can take his CSneago freij^ to the 
near-hy Ifinot Street or Warren Bridge Station of 
the Boston ft Maine. The converse is true of the 
Sooth EInder. He may have to dray his Maine freight 
three mfles to Botherf ord Avemie hot he can ship his 
Albany frei^ at Eneeland Street and his CSndnnati 
freij^t at Sontii Boston. 

Boston (B Maine and Boston db Atbany stations in 
South Boston not enough. With the institution of 
local Boston ft Maine and Boston & Albany stations 
in South Boston, shii^pers and consignees there would 
see most of their draying vamsh. Sonth Boston 
competitive business would be thrown open to the 
Boston ft Albany and Boston ft Maine. But fbe main 
problem is nnsolved. Its solution depends upon 
giving the Boston ft Albany and New Haven each a 
freight station in the Norlh End and the Boston ft 
Maine one in the South End of Boston proper (taking, 
for example, State Street as the dividing line between 
North and South). 

Carfloats and pier stations. The carfloat belt gives 
the opportunity of doing this, by means of utilizing 
piers as local freight stations, loading and unloading 
from cars on carfloats placed alongside the pier. 
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Plan Ky on this page, shows the manner in which this 
can be done, and is already done, at New York and 
Philadelphia. The pier carfloat is different from the 
transfer carfloat described in that it carries only 12 
cars on 2 tracks instead of 22 cars on 3 tracks. The 
pier carfloat has a transfer platform six feet wide and 
on a level with the car floors. The platform separates 
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the two rows of cars. When the float is pnt alongside 
its pier, all car doors next the platform are opened, 
the car doors next the pier are opened, and a level 
5-foot-wide stage is laid between each of these doors 
and a corresponding 1.3 ramp on the edge of the pier 
shed. It is apparent that every car is then accessible 
to hand trucks moving in from the pier floor. The 
pier floor becomes a local freight station with two 
rows, of six cars each, spotted alongside. As the 
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variation between high and low water in Boston is 
9.5 feet) there might, at low water, be a oonsiderable 
asoent of ramp. To overcome this, a chain elevator^ 
already familiar, would be nm np Ihe right-hand side 
of the ramp, engaging the truck axle as soon as it 
leaves the level stage and thus overcoming the differ^ 
ence in level. The chain would be nm down with the 
full tracks daring loading hoars, and in all cases the 
onobstracted side of the ramp would care for thel 
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movement of empty tracks, just as at the 
Station. 

Canstrttction of pier station. The use of 1,000-foot 
piers as local freight stations for two railroads is 
illustrated by Plan L, on this page. The type of pier 
construction is that already described, so that, if these 
railroad pier stations are later relocated at portions 
of the waterfront where piers are shorter, these long 
piers can be regained and used by coastwise lines. 
The shed is, therefore, 50 feet wide and abuts on a 
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75-foot driveway down the center of the piet. From 
the driveway teams back np against the entire length 
of the shed. Each railroad has half the pier. Each 
railroad nses 500 feet of its shed as an outward freight 
station, the other 500 feet as an inward shed. There 
is plenty of room for three floats, carrying 36 cars, 
to nse one side of the pier at a time. 

Us operation. Morning. In the plan, the carfloats 
of Bailroad I, occupying the south side of the pier, 
are shown as they are set up during the morning. 
Discharging carfloats are shown in dotted line, loading 
carfloats in full line. Two carfloats (24 cars) are seen 
alongside the inward shed, discharging freight that 
has come in on the night trains. Two more carfloats 
(24 cars) lie outside these two, waiting to take their 
place at the discharging berths. A float (12 cars) is 
loading at the outward shed, with freight for the noon 
or early afternoon trains such as the Boston & Maine 
afternoon freights to the West. As soon as the two 
inward carfloats are discharged they are removed and 
the two other waiting ones set in tiieir place. These 
two latter floats should also be unloaded at 12 noon, 
when they, with empty cars, are moved to the outward 
shed for loading.^ At 12 the loaded float with freight 
for the afternoon trains is pulled and taken to the 
parent road. During the noon hour a third empty 
float is set alongside the pier, whose entire length, 
during the afternoon, is utilized for loading cars. It 
is as if 36 of them are spotted alongside the pier, on 
two tracks. 

Afternoon. The afternoon set-up is shown on the 
north side of the pier, belonging to Bailroad IL It 
needs no explanation. 

1 TimeB are iigiired on proBent performance in New York. 
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Each of the railroads would thus discharge upon its 
half of the pier 4 jSoats, 48 cars per day, and similarly 
load 48 cars. 

Location of three pier stations on Atlantic Avenue. 
It will be recalled that it was suggested that four 
1,000-foot piers should be constructed on Atlantic 
Avenue. One of these piers should be used jointly 
by the New Haven and the Boston & Albany, the one 
farthest north, located on the site of the present Lewis 
Wharf .^ The southern half of the southernmost pier, 
at the foot of State Street, should be used by the 
Boston & Maine. Each of the Boston roads has given 
it the capacity to load and discharge 48 daily cars,' in 
the choicest location of the dty, and in one where the 
road in question is now at a disadvantage on competi- 
tive freight Thousands of team-miles per year would 
be saved the drays, and the cost saved the patrons who 
employ them. The shippers in each section of business 
Boston would have competition for their traffic by 
reasonably adjacent freight stations of all roads. 

On Plan M, opposite page 358, is illustrated the 
change in the local freight delivery situation brought 
about by the installation of these Atlantic Avenue pier 
stations. 

Pier stations on Manhattan. Again this is nothing 
new. Philadelphia and New York have long done it. 
A major cause of the industrial growth of New York 
is the wide dispersal of its local freight delivery points. 
Of all railroads, only the New York Central reaches 
Manhattan with rails over which freight may be 
moved. The Central has a freight line crossing the 

1 See Plan G, page 331. 

sEquiyalent to inward and outward freight stations on land, each 
with four rows of 12 ears each spotted alongside. 
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Harlem Biver at Spnyten Dnyvil and miming down 
almost the entire length of the West Side (Hudson 
Biver) waterfront — ^through the congested district the 
rails are on West Street itself — ^to St John's Park, 
in the heart of the business city. All the other roads 
terminate in Jersey City except the New Haven, which 
ends in the Bronx, across the Harlem Biver from 
Manhattan. Yet all these other roads need stations 
in Manhattan and Brooklyn, both on islands. They 
get their Manhattan stations in the manner described : 
by jSoating to pier stations.^ 

Dispersed New York faciUties. Each road has 
frequent stations in Manhattan, on both the North 
and East Bivers. A shipper located anywhere near 
the waterfront in either Manhattan or Brooklyn need 
not dray his freight more than a short distance before 
he comes to a station of the road he chooses to ship 
by, whichever road it may be. The New Haven has 
pier stations scattered along the East Biver, to which 
it jSoats its freight in cars. The New Haven reaches 
the West Side waterfront by miloading its New 
England freight at the Sound ports and iSoating it in 
its Sonnd line boats to the various pier locations along 
the West Side which are occupied by these lines. 
Without such a distribution of freight facilities 
greater New York could never have grown. 

New York transfer stations. There is a disad- 
vantage of such dispersed terminals compared — ^for 
instance — ^with the concentrated freight houses of the 

1 In BrooklTii, where land is eheaper, the can are polled oif on the 
land and loaded, at the Bosh Terminal, BrooUjn Eastern Distriet 
Terminal, Jaj Street Termmal, Baltie Terminal, Atlantie Basin TerminaL 
These Brool^jn terminals are need jointly bj all roads, but eaeh has its 
separate pier statioiii in Manhattan. 
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New Haven at South Boston, where all outward 
Boston freight is loaded. Because shippers are made 
to bring all their freight to South Boston, more direct 
through cars can be loaded to New Haven destinationB 
than if the freight were received at dispersed stations 
in various sections of Boston. This contingency is 
provided for in New York. It is true that there are 
East Side pier stations of the Pennsylvania that 
cannot load a daily car for Scranton. But this does 
not result in forcing the East Side shipper to dray 
his freight all the way to the large West Side pier 
stations where daily direct Scranton cars are made. 
On every day when the East Side station has not the 
carload minimum for a Scranton car, it loads Scranton 
freight into a car for Waverly Transfer, the Pennsyl- 
vania transfer station inland from the Jersey water- 
front. In this Waverly car or cars goes also all other 
freight to destinations for which through cars cannot 
be made. Similarly, all other pier stations, and the 
Brooklyn terminals, load into Waverly Transfer cars 
all their L.C.L. freight for ''less-tiian-car" desti- 
nations. By 5.30 all these cars are floating to New 
Jersey; within an hour or two they are alongside the 
transfer platforms at Waverly, operated in a way 
similar to that described for the proposed Boston 
Union Lighterage Station. All the smaller pier 
stations and terminals jointiy have supplied enough 
Scranton freight for a car or, more likely, several 
cars. By midnight the East Side shipper's freight 
is in a Scranton car, which is in the Scranton treif^t 
house next morning. 

Philadelphia transfer stations. Philadelphia does 
the same thing. The Beading, in addition to having 
pier stations on the waterfront, has land stations 
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scattered all over Philadelphia. Pier stationa and land 
stations load through ears whenever possible; other 
freight is loaded in oars to Wayne Junction Transf er, 
in the suburbs of Philadelphia. Here freight, loaded 
at all the smaller stations up to evening, is by mid- 
night consolidated into through destination cars and 
sent on its way. The Pennsylvania in Philadelphia 
does precisely the same. Its transfer station in the 
suburbs is Mantua Transfer. These Philadelphia 
roads could have remained satisfied with their land 
stations, which, as in Boston, are on the fringes, not 
at the center of the business city, older than railroads 
and, when they are built, already closed to them. The 
Beading and the Pennsylvania could have forced 
interior shippers to dray to their outlying freight 
stations. Instead, each of them saw where the freight 
center was, along the old waterfront, and utilized 
carfloats and piers to establish local stations in that 
center. The New York Central, at New York, might 
have remained satisfied with its single freight terminal 
at St. John's Park. Instead, it ran cars on floats at 
60th Street and floated them to pier stations along the 
whole lower West Side and East Side waterfronts. 

Boston needs no transfer for Atlantic Avenue 
freight. Eventually, Boston can have as wide a 
dispersal of freight facilities as Philadelphia or New 
York. A float bridge puts each road upon the carfloat 
belt which reaches wherever there is water. Greater 
Boston is exceptionally favored in its large contact 
with the water. The railroad on the carfloat belt can 
have a local station wherever it can build or lease a 
pier. There is no reason why the New Haven should 
not have a station in Cambridge and Everett, the 
Boston & Maine one in Fort Point Channel or Qidncy. 
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Until fhe Boston roads provide themselves with Boston 
transfer stations, these outlying stations are nof 
likely to be established, for the reason that they could 
load few direct cars, and there is no Boston Transfer 
to which to load thenL^ But this is no reason for not 
establishing the Atlantic Avenne pier stations. The 
Atlantic Avenne district will snpply freight to load 
so many direct cars that few shipments will need be 
drayed to Kneeland Street, Sonth Boston, or Bnther- 
f ord Avenne, in order to get into a through car. 

In no way, so cheaply as in the manner proposed, 
can the Boston roads largely expand their local 
delivery facilities, in any situation accessible to 
shippers. 

Harbor is a belt Une. The carfloats are the trains, 
a tug handles two of them (24 cars) at once. The tug 
is the switching engine. The harbor is the belt line. 
The pier is the local station. The carfloat in the slip 
represents the tracks alongside. There is no cost of 
construction, no maintenance, rentals or taxes on the 
belt line. The pier and the slip can be rented from 
the State, at a price for which corresponding facilities 
on the land, in the same district, could not possibly 
be maintained. The belt line has an indefinite capacity. 

Cheapness of floating operations. Operation of 
this belt line is cheap. Suppose that the waters 
surrounding New York were filled in. Then suppose 
that each railroad now terminating in Jersey City or 
the Bronx were to build on the land, so created, tracks 
reaching each of its present pier stations. The road- 

iThe traoflfer statioiis tlremdj mgntignedy sueh as Ajsr, LAwzen0a» 
lUamtLAd, t/te,, are aU on separate diriaioiis of fhe Boston A Maine and 
New HaTen. What is needed is a transfer at a point before the dhrisions 
difOfge from Boston. 
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beds of these oonneoting tracks would be subject to 
heavy annual charges for interest, maintenance and 
taxes. These fixed (diarges would be so great that 
they would outweigh any problematical saving in 
operation brought about by delivering the cars all-rail 
instead of by jSoat The result would undoubtedly bo 
that it would be far more expensive to deliver 
Manhattan freight, per ton, than^ at present The 
oritidsm of New York terminal operations is by those 
who do not know New York. No city which has water 
should fail to study these New York local facilities 
and operations. 

Summarj/. Certain new constructions and certain 
changes in procedure have been proposed for the 
purpose of improving the conditions of Operation in 
the port of Boston. By Operation is meant the process 
of interchanging tra£Sc between rail and water carriers. 
The changes proposed may be summarized as follows : 

It proves impracticable and undesirable to build a 
new belt line around Boston for the puirpose of 
co-ordinating all rail carriers with all pier groups, or 
providing for interchange of cars between different 
rail carriers. The advantages of such a belt line can 
be had by the institution of two carfloating routes : one 
between South Boston and East Boston, one between 
South Boston and Charlestown. 

The Port Directors should construct a large modem 
float bridge at Charlestown, one at East Boston, two 
at South Boston. They should construct at least six 
large transfer carfloats. These float bridges and car- 
floats should be leased jointly to the Boston & Maine, 
Boston & Albany and New Haven railroads, who 
would operate them. The transfer carfloat routes thus 
established would serve as a water belt line pro- 
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viding for carload railroad interohange between 
Boston & Maine and New Haven; between the rails 
of the New Haven and Charlestown piers or East 
Boston piers; between the South Boston piers and 
Boston & Maine or Boston & Albany rails. The iSoats 
and bridges would be leased upon a self-supporting 
basis. 

The carfloat routes would bring the Boston & Maine 
and Boston & Albany into South Boston, where a great 
industrial district would be created upon the Oonunon- 
wealth's land there. Conunonwealth trackage in 
South Boston, as well as the tracks to Conunonwealth 
Pier No. 4, future Conunonwealth Piers at South 
Boston, and the new Fish Pier, should be leased to 
the three roads jointly and operated as a joint terminal 
of all three roads. To the Boston & Maine and Boston 
& Albany should be leased land for the construction 
of local freight stations in South Boston. These 
stations should also be constructed according to the 
designs of the railroads, and leased to the roads. 
South Boston trackage and facilities should be 
leased upon a self-supporting basis. The industrial 
development of the State 's 140 acres of land at South 
Boston would probably supply an annual revenue that 
would make all activities of the Port Directors 
self-supporting for the future. 

It appeared not impossible that the Port Directors 
could acquire the entire waterfront and operate it 
upon a self-supporting basis, the railroads continuing 
their present practice of paying for the maintenance 
of oversea terminals. The expenditure for the acquisi- 
tion, however, would be very large and State oi>eration 
upon an unprecedented scale would be entailed. It 
seemed preferable first to attempt to attain a satis- 
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factory terminal situation under present conditions 
of dispersed waterfront ownership. 

An effort should be made to have the location of the 
new Boston Immigration Station settled on the second 
floor of Commonwealth Pier. The convenience of this 
location and the economies it offers to both the Federal 
Government and the State, all speak for the plan. 

It appears not impracticable to make of Common- 
wealth Pier a joint landing stage for the passengers 
of all classes of all steamers. Besides preventing 
further duplication of the passenger-handling facilities 
of the port, this measure would make possible a 
development of train service, connecting with steamers, 
for western passengers using Boston. 

The Port Directors should acquire 1,400 feet of 
water frontage on Atlantic Avenue, the area from 
Long to Lewis Wharf inclusive. The present disor- 
derly wharf system, the product of historical conditions 
and of an industrial and commercial use of the water- 
front, should be cleared away, and four modem 1,000- 
foot piers should be built. These 1,000-foot piers 
would require an extension of the present pier head 
line. The new piers would each be an entire terminal 
and would accommodate enough shipping to make it 
self-supporting in spite of the high cost of acquiring 
this Atlantic Avenue waterfront. It is proposed to 
locate upon the new piers a large portion of the major 
Boston coastwise lines; also to establish, upon the 
northernmost pier, local freight stations for the 
Boston & Albany and New Haven ; upon the south half 
of the southernmost pier a local freight station for 
the Boston & Maine. The new wide piers for coastwise 
lines would greatly facilitate their operations in the 
handling of local frei^i 
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For through freight transferred between coastwise 
and rail earners it is proposed to abolish the nse of 
the Union Freight, which would disappear from coast- 
wise piers. All package freight so interchanged would 
be carried in Boston Lighterage cars, one of which 
would run between each important local station on a 
New England railroad and a Union Lighterage Station, 
to be built by the Port Directors at South Boston, 
where all the railroads would have been brought 
together. The Port Directors should supply the equip- 
ment for lightering this package freight between coast- 
wise vessels and the Union Lighterage Station* This 
equipment, however, would be operated by a Union 
Lighterage Company, in which all coastwise lines 
would be invited to join. Great savings in the cost 
of this transfer will be effected by taking it from 1-ton 
units and giving it to 200-ton units. 

It is proposed to carry on this transfer of package 
freight for a uniform charge of 60^ per ton. Of this 
60^, 25^ would be allowed the railroads for handling 
freight between lighter and car; 20^ would provide 
for operation and interest on the lighters ; 15^ would 
be applied to interest on the Lighterage Station. With 
the co-operation of the Boston railroads it is probable 
that these installations and operations can be made 
self-supporting from the start. Coarse freight is 
similarly to be transferred exclusively by lighter. A 
coarse freight lighterage terminal would be built for 
the New Haven at South Boston, adjacent to the Union 
Lighterage Station; also such a terminal for the 
Boston & Albany and Boston & Maine, if they desired 
one. Otherwise, they would undertake the handling 
of the coarse freight at their own terminals at 
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Charlestown and East Boston, as they do in some 
degree at present. 

The railroad pier stations, to be established at the 
north and south extremities of the new Atiantic 
Avenue pier group, would, to the shippers' great 
advantage, relieve tiie present rigid system of local 
deliveries in Boston. The stations would also put each 
railroad into the most valuable tra£Sc territory of the 
dty, and put each into a locality where, on competitive 
freight, it is now at a disadvantage. 

There are several reasons why the Port Directors 
should carry out the works here proposed. They 
alone have the right of condemning private property 
for the construction of such works. The changes 
to be made, particularly the reorganization of the 
Atlantic Avenue waterfront, are of a magnitude which 
only a public body could undertake. A glance at the 
map (Plan D) shows that the Atiantic Avenue pier 
group must be built as a whole. The expenditures 
proposed in behalf of the railroads, to be put upon a 
self -carrying basis, are also justified. For various 
reasons New England railroads are now in a position 
where they are unable to make further capital expendi- 
tures except at great sacrifice. They are able to pay 
a low rate of interest on such expenditures made for 
them by the State, — ^to pay for them out of the savings 
that can be made by the use of new methods which 
these State expenditures make possible. The State 
lends its credit to the New England railroads, at a 
time when their credit has been heavily impaired, in 
order to relieve congestion in the operations of these 
roads at their eastern terminal It is no time to call 
on the railroads to make sacrifices; it is a time to 
make properly safeguarded sacrifices for them. 
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This class of State inyestinent is very different 
from that in which the Port Directors have heretofore 
been engaged They have been engaged in providing 
facilities for transatlantic steamers which largely 
serve a highly comi>etitive hinterland in the West. 
These steamers conld dock elsewhere ; for instance, at 
Baltimore or Philadelphia or Newport News. The 
railroads of these ports, followed by the Boston roads, 
have pnshed the competition for these oversea lines 
to the extent of giving them free dockage. The Port 
Directors can of conrse <diarge the oversea steamship 
lines no more than this competitive dockage rate; 
namely, nothing at alL But the Boston railroad and 
coastwise lines mnst come here; they cannot be 
accommodated at Baltimore or Philadelphia. They 
are accustomed, and willing, to pay for what they use. 
And they are the necessities of Boston's commercial 
life, quite as important to care for as its comforts and 
luxuries, which the oversea Unes fairly represent. 

The dianges proposed, notably the reorganization 
of the Atiantic Avenue waterfront, will disturb certain 
established localities and methods of doing business. 
That is true of any change brought about in an old, 
built-up section of tiie city. It is the price of progress. 
It is not uninstructive to examine what heroic 
measures other great seaports have taken when they 
have seen conditions of congestion arise which have 
threatened future growth. Many examples might be 
taken; for instance, the example of London, whose 
newl^ constituted Port Authority has spent over 
£25,000,000 to acquire and develop the properties of 
moribund private dock companies, who were holding 
back the progress of the port Hamburg furnishes 
perhaps the best illustration for Boston's purpose. 
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In 1882 the State of Hamburg was persuaded to 
enter the German Customs Union. The State, a little 
larger than the dty of Hamburg, had at tiie time 
275,000 inhabitants. Its population had overflowed 
from the city's original site on the right bank of the 
Elbe, and extended to the large Kehrwieder Island 
and to the left bank of the river. It was seen that it 
would be impossible to provide on the right bank of 
the river for the new pier facilities which would be 
required to handle the growth of business which 
would come to the port in connection with the indus- 
trial development of the German Empire and Ham- 
burg's entrance into its customs system. The resi- 
dential and industrial occupation of the island of 
Kehrwieder stood in the way of the building of a Free 
Port on the island, and on the west bank of the river, 
the Free Port to provide for the expansion desired. 
Population was cleared off Kehrwieder and the west 
bank. One thousand property owners were expro- 
priated and 24,000 persons made homeless. The State 
expenditures on the construction of the port amounted 
to over $35,000,000 in twenty years. The result is the 
port of Hamburg as travelers see it today. This sac- 
rifice was made by a community of 275,000 people and 
made without prospect of direct financial return. In 
fact, the harbor expenditures in Hamburg have never 
been self -carrying. On Atlantic Avenue the new piers 
will become from the first self -supporting, or nearly so. 

Or take a case nearer home. For years Baltimore 
looked helplessly upon a utilization of its Pratt Street 
coastwise waterfront, comparable with the present 
condition of ours along Atlantic Avenue. No one 
could see what to do. In 1904 a fire cleaned out the 
whole section. Baltimore then purchased this water- 
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front, widened the marginal street and oonstmoted 
a row of piers which it leases to such coastwise or 
nearby-oversea traders as the Merchants & Miners 
and the United Fmit, which in Boston are condemned 
to the use of snch casnal bits of water frontage as 
commercial and industrial enterprises have not appro- 
priated for themselves. There is no donbt that 
Boston wonld do the same as Baltimore if a fire were 
to dean ont the Boston coastwise water frontage. 
Bnty with coastwise companies eager for better 
accommodations, and willing to pay a reasonable 
price therefor, it onght not to be necessary to wait 
for a fire to bring abont a reorganization so necessary 
as this one. 

At the present time there is no one thing the 
tronble with Operation in the port of Boston. There 
are a nnmber of things the tronble, each one small in 
itself, bnt collectively forming a serions obstruction 
to the flow of traffic through this channel. The pro- 
posals already made are designed to remove these 
obstructions, so far as they consist of physical layouts 
or methods. So far as the obstructions consist of such 
charges for port operation as reciprocal switching 
rates between railroads, they were the subject of the 
first Section of this book. 
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East Boston, nndesinUU^ of 

location at, for stestner Unes, 
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EMtboand rmOioftd tonnaga^ im- 

portanee of export grmbi in, 85 
Saltern Bteamahip Corporation, 

new pier for, 832 
Kl0?ator8y grain (see grak^ eleva- 

ion) 
EUdna law, eif eet of, on rate eat- 

ting, 98 
England, adTantage of akilled 

labor, 11 
Eni^d, dependenea on water 

transportation, 11 
Engineering problem of a port, 8 
Erie Canal, decline of, 90 
Erie Canal, effect of, npon New 

York lic^terage ^jstem, 89, 290 
Erie Canal, serrioes to New York, 

25 
Exdnsiye relations of rail and 

ocean lines in Boston, 29 
Ex-Lake grain rates (see graim 

rates, ex-Lake) 
Ez-Lake grain rates to Atlantic 

ports, 70 
Ex-Lake grain to Boston, routes 

of, 70 
Expenditures of water carriers in 

port, 5 
Exports, agricultural, decline at 

Boston, 114 
Exports, agricultural, importance 

of, for outports, 114 
Exports at Atlantic and Gulf 

ports, leading items of, 114 
Export cotton: 

from Southwest, 66 
from Southeast, 68 
Export freij^t, KCJU handled hj 

union lighterage ^jstem, 844 
Exports from West^ importance 

of, for port of Boston, 108, 118 
Exports from West via Boston, 

108 



Biports, masiifaeiuied, impoiri* 

anee of for U. 8. A», 115 
Ej^Kxrt rates, diagrams of, 117, 

118, 119 
IBrpoTt rates on steel, proposed 

application to Panama Canal 

business, 828 

Fast freight lines, weaning of, 148 

Fast freight lines, minor interest 
for Boston, 149 

Fast frei^t lines. New En^^d 
members of, 149 

Finances of Port Dixectora im- 
proTod bj South Boston devel- 
opment, 288 

Fink, Albert, suggests export 
traffic pool, 87 

Flat Boston rate, diffienltj of ap- 
plying, at an piers, 44 

Flat Boston rate, what it eorers, 
81 

Flexibilitj of New York's grain 
lighterage ^jstem, 78 

Floating grain elevator, operation 
of, 72 

Floating operations (see earfoai' 
ing) 

Flour, Canadian, exported from 
V. S., 174 

Flour, Canadian, from the West, 
rate discrimination on, 171 

Flour differentials, reduction of, 
95 

Flour, export^ from Ontario seeks 
Boston, 174 

Flour milling centers, 165 

Food stuffs, decline of our exports 
of, and effect on outports, 169 

Foreign lines, new, for Boston, 14 

Foreign trade, importance of, for 
New England, 12 

Forwarders encouraged in Ger- 
many, 856 



FonrardMB not euMimged in o 



Vormxitn, bnportanM oft tor 

New York, 14S 
Formrden, Mkbomrd, work of, 

144 
I^olglit detiv«riM, loeol (mo toool 

frtiffkt rtaliont and pttr tta- 

titmt) 
Traight bousea mt Bonth Booton, 

new, 281 
Preight bmffle, Baprame impoit- 

sum of, for Boiton, 148 

OalTMton, Boston line to, 13, 228, 

24S 
Gklveaton, Boston line to, dilBeal' 

ties of, £36, 240, 242 
Galveeton, Boston line to, JCalloi7 

experiment nith, 240 
Oalvoaton, reconsigning nt, 289 
Georgiaa Bftj giKUt for Eoat Bo«- 

ton, 7S 
Oottbeil, testimony of, r^krdlng 

roOroad ports, 28 
Onuu nt Boston, effect of si^ 

wharfage oa, Tl 
drain, Canadian: 

aU-TaU movement, 178 
all-water movement, ITS 
IiBke-and-rail movement, 180 
Grain, Canadian, &U-r«il, OTorflows 

via n. 8. ports, 19S 
-Qrain, Canadian, exported throng 

tJ S. porta, 201 
tirain, Canadian, exports via At- 

lantie ports, 1S2 
Grain, Canadian, movoneot of, to 

seaboard, 17S 
Grain, Canadian, oraiflow via Bal- 



Graln elerator, floating^ operation 

of, 72 
Qnin elerator* In Boston, 22 
6r«n elevators in Canada, eapae- 

itr of, 17» 
Grain elevators, operation of, 70 
Grain, ex-I^ke, » loool movement, 

ISB 
Grain exports, Canadian, supplant 

tbooe of U. & A., 170 
Grain exports from TJ. S., deelino 

of, 107, 188 
Grwn export traffic, eailj import- 

anee of, 85 
Grain exports, U. 8. and Canadian, 

170 
Grain in Beaton, half wharfage on, 

71 
Grain for storage, ehoiee of loca- 
tion, 74 
Grain from Geor^an Bay for East 



Grain from Georgian Baj, lontea, 
76 

Grain, fnll cargoes of, via AUaatio 
ports, 120 

Grain, largdj carried bj liners, 
182 

Grain li^terage In Boston desir- 
able, 74 

Grain rates, all-rail, from Canada, 
1»4 

Grain ntea, ex-I^ke, llxed in ISOS, 
09 

Grain rates, ex-Lake for e:q>ort, 
rate war 1900, 02 

Grain rates, ex-I«ke, from Cana- 
dian ports, 177 

Grain rates, ex-Laks, liistoT7 of, 
186 

Grain rates, ox-Lake, present dif • 
fwentials on, 168 

Qrain rates, ex-Lake, reason for 
differential <«, 180 
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Orala raUiy ez-Laks, tiMorj of , 96 
(hmin rmtesy ez-Ltke, to Atlantie 

portSy 70 
Oimin ratesy oiporty aU-raO, haye 

differentials eat in two, 91 
Grain, railroad eaminga on: 
Bnifalo to Boston, 71 
Buffalo to other Atlantie 
ports, 72 
(hmin storage at Boston, mde- 

slrabilit/ of, 74 
(hmin terminal charges, 09 
(hand Junction branch of Boston 
A Albany (see also iafersiedials 
belt line) 
(hand Junction railroad, 860, 261 
Ghilf ports, competition of, on im- 
ports, 98 

Half-wharfage, at Boston (see 
Me wharfage) 

Hamburg, li|^terage station of, 
857 

Harbor, Boston, phjsical features 
of, 21 

Harbors of North Atlantic ports, 
comparison of situation of, 22 

Hinterland, the West as (see also 
differential territory) 

Hinterland, the West as, for Bos- 
ton, 19 

Hoosac Docks, location of, 80 

Ideal terminal situation at Bos- 
ton impossible, 79 
Immigrant business (see also 

eteerage Ifutineee) 
Immigrant traffic, Boston's ad- 
vantages for, 189 
Immigrants for New England, 
New York measures to attract, 
140 

its, baudling of: 
at Boston, 297 
at New York, 298 



ImmigraBtSy thxoo|^ traina for^ 
298, 808 

Immigranta to U. 8. pooled, 188 

Immigration station on Oommon- 
wealth Pier, 801 

Immigration station, what it eon- 
sisti of, 801 

Import fxeight, L.CLL. handled hj 
Union Li^^terage Station, 846 

Import rates as between Atlantic 
and Ghilf ports, 98 

Import rates, Boston cuts, in 1909, 
98 

Import rates, differentials on, 88 

Import rates from Atlantie and 
Ghilf ports to West, diagrams 
of, 105, 106 

Import rates from Boston as al- 
lowed bj Joint TrafBe Associa- 
tion, 61 

Import rates first flgure in 1912 
differential case, 97 

Import rates from Boston, differ- 
ential, eliminated in 1912, 62 

Import situation at Boston, 108 

Imports at Atlantic and Ghilf ports 
1908-1913, 109 

Imports at Boston, New England 
use of, 110 

Imports at Boston, principal items 
of, 110 

Imports, competition of Montreal 
and New Orleans for, 97 

Imports for West, main items of, 
104 

Imports for West, railroad and 
not port problem at Boston, 107, 
108, 109 

Imports for West, switching 
charges on, 60 

Imports, importance of, for Bos- 
ton roads, 108 

Imports, importance of for com- 
peting ports, 97 
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In-bond importo at Boston, 109 
Indirect sailingB from Boston, 125, 

126 
Indirect sailings remedied l^ pas- 
senger bosincsSi 127 
Industrial belt, earfk>ating sup- 
plies, 281 
Industrial belt line, 251, 255 
Industrial belt line (see also In- 

ieirmediaie heU Ume) 
Industrial development at Boston, 

281 
Industrial locations in Boston, 283 
Industrial situation at Boston 

nniqne, 285 
Industry, the coming and going 

of ships as an, 6 
Inflexibility of terminal sitoation 

at Boston, 37 
Interchange (see also MwUekhig) 
Interchange aaumg Boston rail- 
roads, 30 
Interchange at port, 4 
Interchange between Boston rail- 
roads, cost of, 47, 48, 49 
Interchange between Boston rail- 
roads, cost of, lower than Balti- 
more or Philadelplua, 49 
Interchange of Boston railroads: 
New Haven and Boston ft 

Albany, 277 
New Haven and Boston ft 
Haine, 278 
Interchange of Boston railroads: 
New Haven to East Boston, 

268 
Boston ft Maine to Sooth 

Boston, 271 
New Haven to Gharlestown, 

270 
Boston ft Albany to South 
Boston, 272 



Interchange, railroad, at Boston, 

257, 261 seq., 264 seq. 
Interchange, railroad, cost of, at 

Boston, 49 
Interchange, railroad, cost of, at 

Philadelphia, 49 
Interchange, railroad, new, sum- 
mary of, 371 
Interchange, railroad, facilitated 

by Union Lighterage Station, 

842 
Interior location, advantage for 

industry, 292 
Intermediate belt line (see also 

induMtrita heli line) 
Intermediate belt line at Boston, 

260 
International Mercantile Marine 

Company, formation of, 94 
International Harvester G o m- 

pany's full cargo exports, 121 
Interstate Commerce Commission 

arbitrates import rate war 1909, 

99 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 

creation of, 90 
Insurance, as affected by steam- 
ship lines, 7 
In-transit imports at Boston, 109 

Joint Traffic Association circular 
allowing low import rates for 
Boston, 61 

Labor, skilled, in New England, 
10 

Labor, skilled, in England, 11 

Tending stagey Commonwealth 
Pier as, 805 

Layout for seaport, ideal, 253 

L.CX., definition of, 32 

Li^terage cars and Union Light- 
erage Station, 841 
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I^glitonige ean: 

Boston is ICaina to Merchants 

ft Minen, 386, 851 
New Haven road to Proyi- 
deneOi 852 

Lifjiterage charges is Keir York, 
absorption of, 41 

Lij^iterage eosts elsewhere than 
at Boston, 848 

Llj^teragey developnient of in 
New York, 290 

Li^iterage in New York, 89 

Li^terage: 

natore of, 825 
adrantage of, 826 

Ul^terage neeessary to eoastwise 
carriers, 825 

Llj^terage of grain at Boston 
desirable, 74 

Llj^terage of import freight at 
Boston undesirable, 64 

Llj^terage of Merchants ft Min- 
ers, 884 

Lil^terage Station, Union (see 
Union Ughierage Station) 

Lighterage system, adrantages of, 
40 

Iii|^terage ^jstem, weakness of, 
888 

Lijjitering (see also Union Light- 
erage Mifetem) 

Llj^ters, operation of in connec- 
tion with new Atlantic ATcnne 
Pien, 888 

Liners, preponderance of, in carry- 
ing grain, 122 

Liner rates (see ocean rates, Uner) 

Local freight stations: 
location of, 860 
congestion at, 861 

Local frei^t station, location of, 
hinders competition, 862 

Local points and local trai&e, defi- 
nition of, 82 



Mallorj Line^ eiperiment with 
BosUm-Galveston service^ 240 

Manchester, Boeton's simiiari^ to, 
154 

Manchester, development of, 151 

McCain, (X 0., arbitrates eqoid ck- 
Lake rates, 98 

Merchant, his adTantage in being 
located at a port, 8 

Merchants ft Miners at Providence 
rail service of New Haven, 852 

Merchants ft Miners, lighterage of, 
884 

Middle West eqoalised, in trans- 
continental rates, 218 

Montreal and Quebec, competition 
of, for U. S. cabin business, 186 

Montreal, competition of, for im- 
ports, 97 

Montreal, growth of, in export 
Held, 90 

Montreal, import rates from, 108 

Montreal, limitations of, in hand- 
ling Canadian grain, 181 

Montreal, steady growth of, 115 

Montreal, switdiing charges, 88 

Mystic docks, location of, 80 

''Natoral" advantages of Boston, 

21 
''Natoral'' advantages, insoA- 

cien^ of, 28, 24 
Near-bj rates to Boston, proposed 

raising of, undesirable, 45 
New Boeton line to Galveston, 14 
New Boston line to the Paeifle 

Coast, 14 
New England, advantage in using 

the port of Boston, 8 
New England as Boston territoiy, 

28 
New England as source of non- 
trafflc, 164 
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New England, dependence on 
transportation, 10 

New England, dependence on 
water transportation, 11 

New England freight, lighterage 
of, at ifew York, 41 

New England, importanee of 
coastwise transportation for, 213 

New England, inadeqna^ of ex- 
ports from, 164 

New England, industrial growth 
of. 111 

New England, railroad sitnittion, 
map of, 379 

New England, southeastern, char- 
acteristics of, 19 

New England, southeastern, uses 
port of New York, 24 

New England rates, stmctore of, 
and need for protection, 245 

New England, the serrice rendered 
to bj Boston, 9 

New England traffic for Texas, 
trend towards New York, 236, 
238, 239 

New foreign lines to Boston, 14 

New Haven, interchange with Bos- 
ton ft Maine, and Boston ft Al- 
banj, 31 

New Haven BaOroad, bad co-ordi- 
nation with other roads in Bos- 
ton, 31, 262 

New Haven Bailroad in export 
business, in 1900, 159 

New Haven Bailroad, rail service 
to Merchants ft Miners at Prov- 
idence, 352 

New Haven Bailroad, terminal 
operations (see inierehange of 
Bation raUrbadi) 

New Haven Bailroad, terminal 
situation of, 30 



New Haven Bailroad, through 
rates to Boston ft Maine termi- 
nals, 266 

New Haven Writory, through 
rates from, to Gharlestown and 
East Boston, 34 

New Orleans, competition of, for 
imports, 97 

New Orleans enters export field, 
90 

New Orleans, switching charges, 
38 

Newport News enters export field, 
90 

New York, absorption of lighter- 
age charges at, 41 

New York, advantage of, in ship- 
ments to Texas, 235 

New York, affected bj decline of 
Erie Canal, 90 

New York as storage point for ex- 
port grain, 74 

New York Central initiates rate 
war, 86 

New Yoi^ cheapness of carfioat- 
ing in, 370 

New York, congestion on West 
Side waterfront, 4 

New York, earlj predominance of, 
25 

New York, engineering and oper- 

. ating problem of, 4 

New York, fiexibiUtj of lighterage 
system as regards grain, 73 

New York, harbor waters as belt 
line, 290 

New York institutes differential 
case, 1898, 90 

New York low elevator charge at- 
tracts fun cargo grain ship- 
ments, 121 

New York, rail lines serving, 26 

New York, railroad earnings on ex- 
Lake grain to, 72 
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Neir York, xwacm for eonecntr»- 
tion of export and import biui- 
IMM in, 8 
New York regmine waterfront, 828 
New York, terminal ehargoe at, 89 
New York, terminal operations at, 

89 
New York tranafer itationa, 867 
New York unaifeeted hj decline 

in grain exports, 168 
New York waterfront compared 

with Boston, 820 
Non-diiferential traffic: 

necessary for Boston, 168 
possible sources of, 164 
Norfolk, rail lines senring, 26 
North Atlantic ports, competition 

of, 20 
Norwaj, less populous than Bos- 
ton Tidni^, 19 

Oatmeal, Canadian, for export, 175 

Ocean distances from North At- 
lantic ports, 21 

Ocean rates, charter, for aU North 
Atlantic ports identical, 91 

Ocean rates equalize rail rates, 57 

Ocean rates from Atlantic ports, 
1882, 88 

Ocean rates from Boston, effect 
of differentials upon, 125 

Ocean rates from Boston equalize 
inland differential, 128, 124 

Ocean rates, liner, lower from New 
York and Boston, 91 

Ocean rates on grain, affected bj 
''distress room," 78 

Ocean service from Boston, indi- 
rect, caused bj differentials, 125 

Oil cake exports from Buffalo, 126 

Operating movements at Boston 

(see interchange of Baeton raU- 
roads) 

Operating problem of a port, 3 



Operatioa of pobUe^owiied water- 
fronts, 294 

Operatioin, new, summary of, 871 
seq. 

Outports, definition of, 27 

Oversea lines (see foreign Unee) 

Padfie Coast, line to, Boston's 
need of, 221 

Pacific Coast, new line to, 14 

Pacific Coast (see also tnms- 
eoniimental rates) 

Panama Canal aids Atlantic sea- 
board, 219 

Anama Canal, latest develop- 
ments regarding, 226 

Panama Canal, water rates via, 221 

Passengers, Boston's attractions 
for, 182 

Passenger business as oflsst to 
differentials, 127 

PasMnger business at Boston, im- 
portance of, 297 

Passenger business, importance of, 
for Boston, 132 

Passenger business, steerage, Cana- 
dian, Boston shut out from, 187 

Passenger earnings, importance of, 
to steamship lines, 128 

Passenger fares, immigrant, from 
Atlantic ports to Winnipeg, 188 

Passenger fares, immigrant, into 
New England, New York's 
equalisation of, 140 

Passenger fares, inland, favor 
Canadian ports, 185 

Passenger fares, inland, of At- 
lantic ports, 128 

Passenger fares, ocean, fixing of, 
131 

Passenger fares, steerage, as af- 
fected by immigrant pool, 138 

Passenger fares, westbound of 
Atlantic ports, 134 
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PMsengen, gteafnuhip, expend!- 

tares in port, 7 
PasBengerBy steamsliip, from New 

England via New York, 24 
Pennsjlvania Bailroad readiee 

BnlTalOy 96 
Philadelphia, daima of, to ex-Lake 

differential, 192 
Philadelphia, higher oeean ratee 

from, in 1882, 88 
Philadelphia, immigration atstion 

at, 800, 304 
Philadelphia, rail lines aenring, 26 
Philadelphia, switching ehargea at, 

43 
Philadelphia tranafer atationa, 868 
Piera at Boston, finaneed hj rail- 
roads, 295 
Piera, Atlantic Avenue, propoeed, 

coat of, 330 
Piera, Atlantic Avenue, propoaed 

for major coastwiae linea, 332 
Piera, Atlantic Avenue, propoaed 

plan of, 327 
Piera, Atlantic Avenue (aee alao 

Ailaniie Avenue waterfront) 
Piera for ocean ateamera in Boa- 
ton, 22 
Piera, fn% of rental in outporta, 

27 
Piera, high rentala f or^ in New 

York, 27 
Piera in Boaton not aelf -support- 
ing, 288 
Piers in Boston part of railroad 

terminals, 260 
Piers on Atlantic Avenue, type of, 

312 
Pier stations: 

construction of, 362 
operation of, 365 
Pier stations, effect of, on local 

frei^t deliveries, 366 



Pier statioDB in Manhattan! 
dispersal of, 366 
effect of, local frei^^t deliv^ 
eries, 367 

Pier stations on Atlantic Avenue, 
366 

Pittsburg has export steel differ- 
entials reduced, 92 

Population of Boston and vidnitj, 
19 

Port authorities (see Tort Dweot- 
ore) 

Port, communitj value of, 5 

Port Directors as builders of 
water lines, 14 

Port Directors, contract of, with 
the Boston ft Maine, 60 

Port Directors, finances of, 288 

Port equipment in Boston, 22 

Port expenditwes of water car- 
riers, 5 

Port, interchange at^ 4 

Port, nature of, 4 

Ports, North Atlantic, comparison 
of harbors of, 22 

Ports, North Atlantic, competition 
of, 20 

Publicity in West, Boston's need 
for, 132, 133 

Public ownership of Boston water- 
front, 80 

Public ownership of waterfront, 
293 

Public ownership of waterfront, 
operation under, 294 

Pullman service to Gonmionwealth 
Pier, 306 



Bailroad earnings on water 



Bailroad interchange (see inter- 
change, raUroad) 
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BalboAd liBflt ia Keir England 
eompltftod, 12 

BftOroftd pi«r ttationi (tee pier 
itaiumt) 

BailToad porta: 

deflnitian of, 25 
development of, 27 

Baflroad porta, awitehmg ehargea 
at, 38 

BaOroad aitoation at Boaton, 256 

Bailroad aituation, Boston, mxp of, 
879 

BailToad aitoation. New England 
map of, 380 

Bailroad water lines, 245-246 

Bailroada, Boston, bnfld op port, 
25 

Bailroads, Boston, ahonld be free 
to establish coastwise lines, 244 

Bailroads, Boston, sitoation under 
pablielj owned watorfront, 295 

Bailroads, Boston, need agenta in 
West, 157 

Bailroads, Boston, possible eo-op- 
oration in New LG.G. ease, 203 

Bailroads in eastern U. 8., map of, 
381 

Bailroads, New England, need for 
co-operation of, 15 

Bate agreement, export, of trunk 
lines, 86 

Bate cutting stopped bj Interstate 
Commerce Act, 97 

Bate war of trunk lines, 86 

Bate war on imports, 1909, 99 

Bates, all-rail, gradually conform- 
ing to distance, 216 

Bates, differential, applied to 
western Canadian flour, 171 

Bates, differential (see differen- 
tial rates) 

Bates, domestic, Boston, east- 
bound, 87 



Bates, domestley to Wett from New 

England: 
bj standard routes, 61 
bj differential routes, 61 
Bates, export, Boston, same at 

New Tork, 87 
Batea, export (see sspoft raU$) . 
Bates, from Qiicago to Liyerpool, 

same bj all ports, 57 
Bates, grain ( see grain rates) 
Batea, import (see import rates) 
Bates, ocean (see oeean rates) 
Bates, passenger (see passenger 

fares) 
Batea, proportional, on New Eng- 
land eoastwise traffic Tia New 

York, 237 
Bates, through, between New 

Haven territory and B. ft A., 

277 
Bates, through, between New 

Haven territory and B. ft M., 

278 
Bates, through, from New Haven 

points to Boston ft Maine ter- 

minals, 266 
Bates, through, from New Haven 

territory to Gharlestown or East 

Boston, 34 
Bates to Boston, near-by, proposed 

raising of, undesirable, 45 
Bates to southwest (see Texas) 
Bates, water, via Panama Canal, 

221 
Besponsibility of seaboard loca- 
tion, 11 
Buflsian steerage passengers at 

Boston, 141 

''Sail from Boston'' movement, 

128, 132 
San Francisco, port finances of, 

288 
Seaport (see pari) 
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Seaboard loeatioBy responsibility 
of, 11 

Seryiee, oeaan, of North Atlantie 
ports, 104 

Senriee, steamer (see ocean ser- 
vice) 

Side wbarf^ at Boston, 35 

Side wharfage at other ports than 
Boston, 68 

Side wharfage, effeet of, on south- 
eastern eotton, 67 

Side wharfage has no effect on 
southwestern eotton, 67 

Side wharfage, nature and theory 
of, 66 

Side wharfage on grain at Bos- 
ton, effect of, 71 

SkOled labor (see labor, thiOed) 

Slips of proposed Atlantie Avenne 
piers, 328 

Solicitation bj representatives of 
port of Manchester, 152 

Solicitation in the West, import- 
ance of, for Boston, 59, 141, 145, 
150, 157 

Solicitation in West, railroad, for 
Atlantic ports, 158 

Solicitation, railroad (see also 
coiMneroidl agenU and fast 
freight lines) 

Solicitors in West, main type of, 
143 

Sonth Boston, diagram of proposed 
improvements at, 358 

South Boston, industrial develop- 
ment of, 281 

South Boston, State land at, 288 

South Boston, traffic situation of 
piers at, 33 

South Boston, unique industrial 
situation of, 285 

Southeastern New England, char- 
aeteristies of, 19 



Southeast, water services to, from 

New England, 18 
Southern Paeiilc Bailroad meets 

CSanal competition, 224 
Soutii, the, as territory for all 

ports, 20 
Southwest, rates to (see Texas) 
Springfield, Ohio, traffic bureau, 

letter from, 145 
Standard Boston routes deprived 

of import differential, 62 
Standard routes and rates to the 

West, 61 
Standard routes, Boston to West, 

handicapped, 100 
State ownership (see public own' 

ership) 
Steamship line, contract with rail- 
road in Boston, 28 
Steamship lines, western agents 

of, 147 
Steerage business (see also Immi- 

grant business) 
Steerage business, Canadian, re- 
serve for Oanada, 138 
Steerage fares (see passenger 

fares, steerage) 
Steerage passengers (see also im- 
migrants) 
Steerage passengers, Bussian, at 

Boston, 141 
St. LoiBS, competition of, with 

Boston, 10 
Storage of grain at Boston, un- 

desirability of, 74 
Storage of grain in various ports, 

74 
Subsidies of Canadian government 

to steamship lines, 94 
Summary, terminal charges at 

Boston, 76 
Switching (see also interekange) 
Switching at Boston, competitive 

busmess, 277, 279, 288 
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at Boston, ptftial elimi- 
nation of, SO 

Switching between Boeton nil- 
Toads, eoBt of, 47 

Bwitehing between Boeton rafl- 
Toads, eoBt of, lower than Balti- 
more or Philadelphia, 49 

Switching charge, addition of, on 
local traffic, 82 

Switching charge, between New 
Haven and Boston is Maine or 
Boeton ft Albaaj, Sd, 34 

Switching charge hi Boston, what 
it is, 32 

Switching charge interchange be- 
tween Boston ft Maine, and Boe- 
ton ft Albaaj, 32, 83 

Switching charges, absorbed on 
competitiTe traffic, 51 

Switching charges at Boston local 
business, 283 

Switching charges at other ports 
than Boeton, 38 

Switching chargee in Boston, par- 
tial elimination of, 46, 76 

Switching chargee on competitive 
traffic, evil effect of, 52 

Switching charges on competitive 
traffic, proposed reduction of, 59 

Switching chargee on freight, ab- 
sorption of, 283 

Switching chargee on imports for 
the West, 60 

Switching in Boston, cost of, 47, 
48, 49 

Switching on competitive imports, 
elimination possible but not de- 
sirable, 63 

Taxes on real estate, as affected 

by steamship lines, 7 
Teaming (see cartage) 
Terminal charges (see also switch- 

ing charges) 



Terminal charges at Boston, snm- 

mary, 76 
Terminal handling costs in water 

transportation, 213 
Terminal operations at Boeton 
(see earfioaUmg nmtee and ia- 

ierchange of Bottom raOroade) 
Terminal situation at Boeton, 

ideal, impossible, 79 
Terminal situation at Boston, in- 

ilezibilitj of, 37 
Terminal situation in Boston, 30 
Terminal situation in other ports 

than Boston, 88 
Territory, tributary (see hmter- 

Umd) 
Texas, combination rates are 

cheaper than throu^ rates, 230 
Texas, northbound rates from, 236 
Texas railroad conmiiasion, con- 
solidated carload rates of, 232 
Texas, rato war on traffic to, 230 
Texas, rates to, lower from New 

York, 235 
Texas, savings by reconsigning at 

Galveston, 232 
Texas traffic, L.O.L., consolidated 

on New York pier, 234 
Through rates between New Haven 

territory and Gharlestown or 

East Boston, 34 
Tidal range at Boeton, overcom- 
ing, 329, 364 
Traffic, competitive, absorption of 

switohing chargee on, 51 
Traffic, competitive, definition of, 

51 
Traffic department of Port Direct- 
ors, suggested organisation of, 

151, 155 
Traffic department of port of 

Manchester, 152 
Traffic problems, aU ports but 

New York have, 4 
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Traffic problem of a port, 3, 4 

Tramp steamers, effect of differ- 
entials on, 116, 118 

Tramp steamers find no outward 
cargo at Boston, 121 

Tramp steamers prevail in grain 
exporting, in 1882, 88 

Tramp steamers, signifieanee of, 
for Baltimore, 122 

Transcontinental, a New England 
water line as a, 14 

Transcontinental railroads, atti- 
tude towards Canal, 224 

Transcontinental rates (see also 
Pacific Coiut) 

Transcontinental rates compared 
with all-water rates, 222 

Transcontinental rates, history of, 
217 

Transcontinental rates, present 
structure of, 218 

Transfer station, principle of, 336 

Transfer stations, relation to pier 
stations : 
in New York, 367 
in Philadelphia, 368 

Transportation by water (see 
toater transportation) 

Transportation, importance of, for 
New England, 10 

Tributary territory (see hmter- 
land) 

Trunk line competition, early, 85 

Trunk lines, earnings of, as af- 
fected by 4.5^ switching charge, 
56 
Trunk lines, effect of proposed re- 
duction of competitive switch- 
ing charges on, 59 
Trunk lines, first export agree- 
ment of, 86 
Trunk lines, minor interest for 
Boston, 149 



I Trunk line^ need of Boston for 
interest of, 53 
Trunk lines, northern, interest of 
for Boston, 54 

Union Freight Bailroad, 262, 264 

seq. 
Union Freight Bailroad as a belt 

line, 34 
Union Freight Bailroad, limited 

service of, 314 
Union Freight Bailroad: 

service to Atlantic Avenue, 

311, 314 
service to Atlantic Avenue in- 
dispensable, 316 
extension of service impos- 
sible, 317 
switching charges of, 311, 315 
switching to piers, 314 
Union Lighterage Station, finances 

of, 347 
Union Lighterage Station, opera- 
tion of, 339 
Union Lighterage Station, plan of, 

340 
Union Lighterage system, 338 seq. 
Union Lighterage system: 

advantage of, for coastwise 

lines, 349 
charges of, 345, 348 
cost of, 348 

for railroads: Boston ft 
Maine, 350 
Boston ft Albany, 351 
New Haven, 352 
Union Lighterage system, dia- 
gram of rail service, 855 

Warehouses in Boston, 22 
Warehousing, as affected by 

steamship lines, 7 
Waterfront, Atlantic Avenue, 

commercial use of, 320 
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Waterfront, Atlaatie AnaoBf (tee 
Atlamtio Avemie WaUrfromi) 

Waterfrwit belt line, 252, 254 

Waterfront belt (aee alio Union 
Freight Eaaroad) 

Waterfront, Boeton, eonthraed 
eneroaehments en, 818 

Waterfront, Boeton, pnblie owner- 
■hip of, 80 

Water linee, new, for New Eng- 
land, 18 

Water lines, ownenhip of, bj rafl 
lines, 245-246 

Water-rates eompared with trans- 
continental rates, 222 

Water transportation, eheapness 
of, limitations of, 11, 218 

Water transportation, dependence 
of England on, 11 

Water transportation, dependence 
of New England on, 11 

Waterfront location, significance 
of, 290 

Waterfront, pnblie ownership of, 
293 



Waterfronty r ese n r e d for shipping 
elsewhere, 828 

West Africa and Boston mm, 818 

Western railroads, need of Boston 
for interest of, 58 

Westbound empty box car more- 
ment. New England roads, 108 

West, exports from, necessary for 
Boston, 19 

Western exports Tin Boston, 108 

Wharfage, definition of, 85 

Wharfage elsewhere than at Boe- 
ton, 44 

Wharfage, rate of, at Boeton, 85 

Wharfage, remission of, nndesir- 
able, 51 

Wheat exports, U. 8. and Cana- 
dian, 170 

Wheat (see grain) 

Wood palp for West, import rates 
on, 106 

Zone system in differential terri- 
tory, 89 
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